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An Enquiry concerning Political Fuftice, and its Influence on 
peneral Virtue and Happine{s. By l¥illiam Godwin. Twg 
Vols. ato. sl. 16s. Boards. Robinions. 1793 


THERE is certainly no eniployment in which the moft emi- 

nent talents can be mere laudably engaged; than in tracing 
out that fcheme of political ceconomy which may moft exten 
fively promote the. happinefs and. improvement of mankind. 
This is a fubje& which has occupied occafionally the greateft 
minds, from the days of Plato and Ariftotle to thofe of«Locke. 
We cannot therefore entirely agree with our author, that » 
‘ the-fcience of politics is yet in its infancy,’ though theré 
undoubtedly is ftill miuch room for improvement; and in this 
view the public are under confiderable obligations to the very 
ingenious author of this elaborate treatife: 

In his Preface Mr. Godwin feems to exprefs fome degree of 
apprehenfion, that the freedom of his fentiments may dtaw 
upon him the refentment of the executive government in this 
country.—For our own parts we cannot for 4 moment admit 
the fuppofition. We cannot fora moment believe that a Bri+ 
tith minifter would attempt to fix fhackles on the freedom of 
philofophical fpeculations or that the nation would endure 
fuch an attempt. ‘The only fair reafon that can be urged for 
the profecution of any publication iss that it is calculatéd to 
excite infurrection, and to render the mafs of the people bad 
fubjects. This reaforling can never apply to a fpeculative 
work like the prefent; a work in which particular men and 
particular meafures are rarely animadvertéd on 3 a work which 
from its nature and bulk can never circulate among the infe- 
rior claffes of fociety; and a work which exprefsly condemns 
violent alterations, violent meafures, and the aim of which is 
to change the fy{tem of opinion and fentiment, rather than ta 
effect any fudden change in governmient. : 

In this view, while we referve to ourfelves the right of pri- 
vate judgement, and profefs to differ on fome points from Mr, 
Godwin, we have yet the candour to fay that we have been 
pleafed and inftructed with many parts ct the work.—Science 
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does not arrive at maturity at once, nor can it be expected 
that any human powers fhould produce a treatife which em- 
braces fuch a variety of matter, and which fhould yet impli- 
citly command in every page the approbation of cyery rea- 
der. | | 

Mr. Godwin adopts as a leading principle, the opinion that 
the nature of a government mutt greatly influence the morals 
of a people, and that a govermment well eonftruted might 
frame and mould the manners of its fubjects to every point of 
virttre and excellence: a principle which we believe true in 
fome degree, but which we doubt of in the extent in which he 
appears to purfue it. Government can undoubtedly do much 
either in reforming or corrupting the morals of a people; but 
that any thing like perfection in this or any human inititution 
is to be attained we hefitate to beheve. 2 

‘Our author proceeds to analyfe with much acutenefs the 
objects and the conduct of moft governments which have ex- 
ifted, and particularly the monarehical governments; and we 
cannot help feeling too much truth in the melancholy infe- 
rence which he feems to draw, that to increatfe the ftock of 
virtue, to improve the'real happinefs of the nation, has feldom 
been the primary object in‘any ftate. War has hitherto been 
the great bufine(s of {tatefmen, and has been confidered as in- 
feparable from every political inftitution.—And yet what is 
war, but an accumulation of all the vices and all the calami- 
ties that can pervert and affli€t mankind! | 

In tracing out the general caufes of wars, they will be 
ufually found to originate in the folly of a nation, or in the 
bafe and felfith policy of their rulers. 


‘ France, fays Mr. Godwin, was waited by fucceflive battles 
during a whole century, for the queftion of the Salic law, and the 
claim of the Plantagenets. Scarcely was this conteft terminated, 
before the religious wars broke out, fome idea of which we may 
form from the fiege of Rochelle, where of fifteen thoufand per- 
fons fhut up, eleven thoufand perifhed of hunger and mifery ; 
and from the maffacre of Saint Bartholomew, in which the num- 
bers aflaflinated were forty thoufand. This quarrel was appeafed. 
by Henry the Fourth, and fucceeded by the thirty yeats war ir 
Germany for fuperiority with the houfe of Auftria, and afterwards 
by the military tran factions of Louis the Fourteenth, 

‘In England the war of Crefly and Agincourt only gave place 
to the civil war of York and Lancafter, and again after an inter- 
val to the war of Charles the Firft and his parliament. No fooner 
was the conflitution fettled by the revolution, than we were en- 
gaged in a wide field of continental warfare by king William, the 
duke of Marlborough, Maria Therefa, and the king of Pruffia. 
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© And what are in moft cafes the pretexts upon which war i® 
undertaken? What rational man could poflibly have given him. 
felf the leaft difturbance for the fake of choofing whether Henry 
the Sixth or Edward the Fourth fhould have the ftyle of king of 
England? What Englifhman could reafonably have drawn his 
{word for the purpofe of rendering his country an inferior depen- 
dency of France, as it muft neceffarily have been if the am- 
bition of the Plantagenets had fucceeded ? What can be more 
deplorable than to fee us firft engage eight years in war rather 
than fuffer the haughty Maria Therefa to live with a diminifhed 
fovereignty or in a private ftation; and then eight years more to 
fupport the free-booter who had taken advantage of her helplefs 
condition ? 

‘ The ufual caufes of war are excellently defcribed by Swift. 
«¢ Sometimes the quarrel between two princes is to decide which 
of them thall difpoffefs a third of his dominions, where neither of 
them pretends to any right. Sometimes one prince quarrels with 
another, for fear the other fhould quarrel with him. Sometimes 
a war is entered upon becaufe the enemy is too ftrong ; and fome- 
times becaufe he is too weak. Sometimes our neighbours want 
the things which we have, or have the things which we want; and 
both fight, till they take ours, or giveuptheirs. It isa very juf- 
tifiable caufe of war to invade a country after the people have 
been wafted by famine, deftroyed by peftilence, or embroiled by 
factions among themfelves. It is juftifiable to enter into a war 
againft our neareft ally, when one of his towns lies convenient for 
us, or a territory of land, that would render our dominions round 
and compact. Ifa prince fends forces into a nation where the 
people are poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put the half of 
them to death, and make flaves of the reft, in order to civilize 
and reduce them from their barbarous way of living. It is a very 
kingly, honourable, and frequent practice, when one prince de- 
fires the afliftance of another to fecure him againft an invafion, 
that the affitant, whenhe has driven out the invader, fhould feize 
on the dominions himfelf, and kill, imprifon or banifh the 
prince he came to relieve.” 


The penal laws under moft of the modern governments is 
another object of our author’s fevere animadverfion. Rob- 
bery and al. he obferves, are the two great vices which 
prevail in fociety ; ; but thefe he conceives are rather cherifhed 
than reprefled by the ill policy of {tatefmen. 


‘ Firft then itis to be obferved, that, in the mof refined ftates 
of Europe, the inequality of property has arifen to an alarming 
height. Vaft numbers of their inhabitants are deprived of almoft 
every accommodation that can render life tolerable or fecure. 
Their utmoit indufry fcarcely fuffices for their ‘apport. The wo- 
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Then and children Jean with an infupportable weight upon the ef- 
forts of the man, fo that a large family has in the lower order of 
life become a proverbial expreffion for an uncommon degree of po- 
verty and wretchednefs. !f ficknefs or fome of thofe cafualties 
which are perpetually incident to an active and laborious life be 
fuperadded to thefe burthens, the diftrefs is yet greater. 

‘It feems to be agreed that in England there is lefs wretched - 
nefs and diftrefs than in mott of the kingdoms of the continent. 
In England the poors’ rates amount to the fum of two millions 
fterling per annum, It has been calculated that one perfon in 
feven of the inhabitants of this country derives at fome period of 
his life affiftance from this fund. If to this we add the perfons, 
who, fiom pride, a {pirit of independence, or the want of a legal 
fettlement, though in equal diftrefs, receive no fuch affiftance, the 
proportion will be confiderably increafed. 

‘I lay no ftrefs upon the accuracy of this calculation ; the ge- 
neral fact is fuficient to give us an idea of the greatnefs of the 
abufe. The confequences that refult are placed beyond the reach 
of contradiation. <A perpetual flruggle with the evils of poverty, 
if frequently ineffectual, mutt neceffarily render many of the fuf- 
ferers defperate. <A painful feeling of their oppreffed fituation 
will isfelf deprive them of the power of furmounting it. The fu- 
periority of therich, being thus unmercifully exercifed, muft in- 
evitab'y expofe them to reprifals; and the poor man will be in- 
duced to regard the ftate of fociety as a ftlate of war, an unjuft 
combination, not for proteding every man in his rights and fe- 
curing to him: the means of exiltence, but for engroffling all its ad- 
vantages to a few favoured individuals, and referving for the por- 
tion of the refi, want, dependence, and mifery. 

«A fecond fource of thote deftructive paffions by which the. 
peace of focisty is interrupted, is to be found in the luxury, the 
pageantry and magnificence with which enormous wealth is ufa- 
ally accornpanied. Human beings are capable of encoantering 
with chearfulnefs confideravle hardthips, when thofe hardfhips ere 
impartially fhared with the reit of che fociety, and they are not 
infulted with the {peciacle of indolence and eafe in others, no way 
defeiving of greater advantages than themfelve:. But it is a bitter 
aggravation of their owncalamity, to have the privileges of others 
forced on their obfervation, and, while they are perpetually and 
vainly endeavouring to fecure for themfelves and their families 
the poorelt conveniences, to find others revelling in the fruits of 
their labours. This aggravation is afliduoufly adminiftered to 
them under mot of the political eftablifhments at prefent in exift- 
ence. ‘Lhere isa numerous clafs of individuals, who, though 
rich, have neither brilliant talents nor fablime virtues; and, 
bowever highly they may prize their education, their affability, 
their fuperior polifh and the elegance of their manners, have a fe- 
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cret confcioufnefs that they poffefs nothing by which they ¢an fg 
fecurely affert their pre-eminence and keep their inferiors at a dif- 
tance, as the fplendour of their equipage, the magnificence of 
their retinue, and the fumptuoufnefs of their entertainments. The 
poor man is ftruck with this exhibition ; he feels his own miferies 5 
he knows how unwearied are his efforts to obtain a flender pit- 
tance of this prodigal wafte ; and he miitakes opulence for felicity, 
He cannot perfuade him(felf that an embroidered garment may fre- 
quently cover an aching heart. 

« A third difadvantage that is apt to conne& poverty with difcon- 
tent confifts in the infolence and ufurpation,of, the rich. If the 
poor man’ would in other refpeéts compofe himfelf in philofophic 
indifference, and, confcious that he poffeff’s every thing that is 
truly honourable to man as fully as his rich neighbou rw ould look 
upon the reft as beneath his envy, his ngighbour will not permit 
him to do fo. He feems as if he could never be fatisfied with his 
poffeffions unlefs he can make the {peGacle of them grating to 
others; and that honeft feif- efteem, by which his inferior might 
otherwife arrive at apathy, is rendered the inftrament of galling 
him with oppreffion and injuftice. In. many countries juiti¢e is 
avowedly made a fubject of folicitation, and the man of the‘high- 
eft rank and moft {plendid connections almott infallibly carries his 
caufe againft the unproteed. and friendle/s. In coumFies where 
this foamele/s. practice is not eftablifbed, juice 1s frequently a mat- 
ter of expenfive purchafe, and the man with ihe lenges? purfe is pra- 
werbially vidorious. A conf{cioufuels of theie. facts mu beex- 
pected to render the rich little cautious of offence in, his dealings 
with the pocr, and to infpire him with a temper, overbearing, 
dictatorial, and tyrannical. Nor does this indirect oppreffion: {g- 
tisfy his defpotifm. The rich are in all fuch countries dire@ly or 
indireéily the legiflators of the fate; and of confequence are per- 
petualiy reducing oppreffion iutoa fytem, and depriving the poar 
of that little commonage of nature, as it were, which might ene 
wife flill have remained to them, 

‘ The opinions of individuals, and of confequence their dchires, 
for defire is nothing but opinion maturing for action, will always 
be in a great degree regulated by the opinions of the community, 
But the manners prevailing in many counties are eccurately cal- 
culated to imprefs a conviction, that i integrity » Virtue, under ftand- 
ing, and indultry, are nothing, and that opulence is every thing. 
Does a man, whofe exterior denotes indigence, expect to be weil 
received in fociety, and efpecially by thofe who would be under- 
ftood to dictate to the reft? Does he find or imagine himtelf an 
want of their affiftance and favour? He is prefently raught what 
no meiits can atone for a mean appearance. The leflon that ds 
read to him is, Go home, enrich yourfelf by whatever »meang, 
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obtain thofe fuperfluities which are alone regarded as eftimable, 
and you may then be fecure of an amicable reception, Accord- 
ingly, poverty in fuch countries is viewed as the greateft of deme- 
rits. It is efcaped from with an eagernefs that has no leifure for 
the fcruples of honefty. It is concealed as the moft indelible dif- 
grace. While one man choofes the path of undiftinguifhing accu- 
mulation, another plunges into expences which are to impofe him 
upon the world as more opulent than he is. He haftens to the 
reality of that penury, the appearance of which he dreads; and, 
together with his property, facrifices the integrity, veracity, and 
character which might have confoled him in his adverfity.’ 


Thefe evils, he apprehends, are rendered permanent by fe- 
veral other caufes equally to be condemned. 


“‘Firft, fays he, legiflation is in almoft every country grofsly the 
favourer of the rich againft the poor, Such is the character of the 
game-laws, by which the induftrious ruftic is forbidden to deftroy 
‘the ‘animal that preys upon the hopes of his future fubfiftence, or 
to fupply himfelf with the food that unfought thrutts itfelf in his 
path. Such was the foirit of the late revenue laws of France, 
-which in feveral of their provifions fell exclufively upor the hum- 
ble and induftrious, and exempted from their operation thofe who 
were beft able to fupport it. Thus in England the land-tax at 
this moment produces half a million lefs than it did a century ago, 
while the taxes on confumption have experienced an addition of 
-thirteen milfions per annum during the fame period. This is an 
attempt, whether effectual or no, to throw the burthen from the 
rich upon the poor, and as fuch is an exhibition of the fpirit of le- 
giflation. Upon the fame principle robbery and other offences, 
which the wealthier part of the community have no temptation to 
commit, are treated as capital crimes, and attended with the mott 
‘zigorous, often the moft inhuman punifhments. The rich are en- 
-couraged to affociate for the execution of the moft partial and op- 
preflive pofitive laws, Monopolies and patents are lavifhly dif- 
-penfed to fuch as dre able to purchafe them. While the moft vi- 
gilant policy is employed to prevent combinations of the poor to 
.fix the price of labour, and they are deprived of the benefit of 
that prudence and judgment which would feleet the {cene of their 
induftry. 

‘ Secondly, the adminifration of law is not lefs iniquitous than 
the fpirit in which it is framed. Under the late government of 
France the office of judge was a matter of purchafe, partly by an 
open price advanced to the crown, and partly by a fecret douceur 

“paid to the miniiter. He, who knew beft how to manage his 
.market in the retail trade of juftice, could afford to purchafe the 
»good will of its functions at the higheft price. To the client juf- 
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tice was avowedly made an objeét of perfonal folicitation, and a 
powerful friend, a handfome woman, or a proper prefent, were 

articles of much greater value than a good caufe. In England the 
criminal! law is adminiftered with tolerable impartiality, fo far as 
regards the trial itfelf; but the number of capital offences, and 
of confequence the frequency of pardons, open even here a wide 
door to favour and abufe. In caufes relating to property the prace 
tice of law is arrived at fuch a pitch as to render all juftice inef- 
fectual. The length of our chancery fuits, the multiplied appeals 
from court to court, the enormous fees of counfel, attornies, fe- 
cretaries, clerks, the drawing of briefs, bills, replications, and 
rejoincers, and what has fometimes been called the glorious un- 
certainty of the law, render it often more advifable to refign a 
property than to conteit it, and particularly exclude the impo- 
vetithed claimant from the fainteft hope of redrefs. Nothing cere 
tainiy is more praéticable than to fecure to all quettions of con- 
troverfy a cheap and fpeedy decifion, which, combined with the 
independency of the judges, and a few obvious improvements in 
tiie conftruction of juries, would infure the equitable application 
of geueral rules to all charaéers and ftations.’ 


We have already intimated that Mr. Godwin is a declared 

nemy to force and violence in effecting changes in govern- 

ment.—-On this fubje&t we think his whole chapter deferving 
the attention of our readers: 


« To return to the enquiry refpe&ting the mode of effeCting re- 
volutions. Ifno queftion can be more important, there is fortu- 
mately no queftion perhaps that admits of a more complete and 
fat -f.€tory general anfwer. The revolutions of ftates, which a 
ph wenthoaged would defire to witnefs, or in which he would wile 
ling!y co-operate, confit principally in a change of fentiments and 
difpofitions i inthe members of thofe ftlates. The true inftruments 
for changing the opinions of men are argument and perfuafion. 
The beft fecurity for an advantageous iflue is free and unreftrided 
difcufion. In that field truth muft always prove the fuccefsful 
champion. If then we would improve the focial inititutions of 
mankind, we muit write, we muft argue, we muftconverfe. To 
this bufinefs there is no clofe; in this pur!uit there fhould :be no 
paufe. Every method fhould be employed,—not fo much pofi- 
tively to allure the attention of mankind, or perfuafively to in- 
vite them to the adoption of our opinions,—~as to remove every 
reftraint upon thought, and to throw open the temple of fcience 
and the field of enquiry to all the werid. : 

-. © Thofe inftruments will always be regarded by the difcerning 
mind as fufpicious, which may be employed with equal: profpect 
of fuccefs on both fides of every queftion. This confideration 
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fhould make us look with averfion upon all refources of violence, 
When we defcend into the lifted field, we of courfe defert the 
vantage ground of truth, and commit the decifion to unceriainty 
and caprice. ‘The phalanx of reafon is invulnerable; it advances 
with deliberate and determined pace; and nothing is able to ree 
fift it. But when we lay down our arguments, and take un our 
{words, the cafe is altered. Amidf the barbarous pomp of war 
and the clamorous din of civil brawls, who can tell whether the 
event fhall be profperous or miferable? 

‘We muft therefore carefully difiinguith between informing the 
people and inflaming them. JIndignation, refentment, and fury 
are to be deprecated; and all we fhould afk is fcober thought, 
clear difcernment, me intrepid difcaflion. Why were the revolu- 
tions of America and France a general concert of all orders and 
defcriptions of men, withour fo much (if we bear in mind the 
multitudes concersed) as almoft a diffentient voice; while the re- 
fiitance againft our Charles the Firft divided the nation into two 
equal parts? Becaufe the latter was the affair of the feventeenth 
century, and the former happened in the clofe of the eighteenth, 
Becaufe in the cafe of America and France philofophy had already 
developed fome of the great principles of political truth, and Syd- 
ney, and Locke, and Montefquies, and Rouffeau had convinced 
2 majority of refiecting and powerful minds of the evils of ufur- 
pation. Ifthefe revolutions had happened fill later, not one 
d:op cf the blood of one citizen would have been fhed by the hand 
of another, nor would the event have been marked fo much per- 
haps as with one folitary inftance of violence and confifcation. 

‘ There are two principles therefore which the man who defires 
the regeneration of his fpecies ought ever to bear in mind, to re- 
gard the improvement of every hour as effeutial in the difcovery 
and diffemination of truth, and willingly to fuffer the lapfe of 
. ‘years before he urges the reducing his theory into actual execu- 
tion. With all his caution it is pofiible that the impetuous mul- 
titede wiil run before the ftill and quiet progrefs of reafon; nor 
will he fiernly pafs fzntence upon every revolution that fhall by a 
few years have anticipated the term that wifdont would have pie 
fcribed. But, if his cauticn be firmly exerced, there is no doubt 
that he will faperfede many abortive attempts, and confiderably 
prolong the general tranquillity.’ 


On_the fame principles he objects with great force to all 
politic al aflociations : 


* Affociat ons mut be formed.with great caution not to be al- 
lied to tumut. ‘The conviviality of a feait may lead to the  de- 
.predations of a riot. While the fympathy. of opinion catches from 

Man to man, efpecially in numerous’ mectings,. and among per- 
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‘fons whofe paffions have not been ufed to the curb of judgment, 


actions may be determined on, which folitary reflection would 
have reje@ed. There is nothing more barbarous, cruel, and 


blood-thirfty, than the triumph of a mob. Sober thought fhoutd 
‘always prepare the way to the public affertion of truth, He, 
-that would be the founder of a republic, fhould, like the fir 


Bratus, be infenfible to the energics of the moft imperious paffions 
of our nature.’ 


Towards the clofe of his firft volume our author treats of 


‘the very difficult fubje@t, the alliance between underfianding 


and virtue; and upon this topic we find many judicious ob- 
fervations. | 


‘ A farther proof that a powerful underftanding is infeparable 
from eminent virtue will fuggeft itfelf, if we recollect that earnelt 
defire never fails to generate capacity. 

‘ This propofition has been beautifully illuftrated by the poets, 
when they have reprefented the paflion of love as immediateby 
leading in the breaft of the lover to the attainment of many ardu- 
ous accomplifhments. It unlocks his tongue, and enables him to 
plead the caufe of his paflion with infinuating eloquence. It ren- 
ders his converfation pleafing and his manners graceful. Does he 
defire to exprefs his feelings in the language of verfe ?—it dic- 
tates to him the moft natural and pathetic ftrains, and fupplies 
him with a jutt and interefting language, which the man of mere 
reflection and fcience has.often fought for in vain. 

‘ No picture can be more traly founded in a knowledge of hu- 
man nature than this. The hiftory of all eminent talents is of 
a fimilar kind. Did Themittocles defire to eclipfe the trophies of 
the battle of Marathon? ‘The uneaiineis of this defire would not 
let him fleep, and all his thoughts were occupied with the inven 
tion of means to accomplifh the purpofe he had chofen. It is a 
well known maxim in the forming of juvenile minds, that the in- 
ftruétion, which is-communicated by mere conttraint, makes a 
flow and feeble impreffion ; but that, when once you have infpir- 
ed the mind with a love for its object, the ftene and the progrefs 
are entirely altered. The uneafinefs of mind which carnett defire 
produces, doubles our intellectual activity ; and as furely carries 
us forward with increafed velocity towards our goal, as the ex- 
pectation of a reward of ten thoufand pounds would prompt me to 
walk from London to York with firmer refolution and in a fhorter 
time. 

* Let the objeé&t be for a perfon unirftructed in the rudiments of 
drawing to make a copy of fome celebrated ftatue. At firft, we 
will fuppofe, his attempt fhall be mean and unfuccefsful. If his 
defire be feeble, he will be deterred by the mifcarriage of this 
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effay. If his defire be ardent and invincible, he will return to 
the attack. He will derive inftruétion from his failure. He will 
examine where and why he mifcarried. He will ftudy his model 
with a more curious eye. He will perceive that he failed princi- 
- pally from the loofe and undigefted idea he had formed of the ob- 
ject before him. It will no longer ftand in his mind as one genes 
ral mafs, but he will analyfe it, beftowing upon each part in fuc- 
ceffion a feparate confideration, 7 
‘ The cafe is fimilar in virtue as in feience. If I have con- 
ceived an earnelt.defire of being a benefactor of my fpecies, I fhall 
no doubt find out a channel in which for my defire to operate, 
and hall be quick-fighted in difcovering the defe&s or compara- 


tive littlenefs of the plan I have chofen, But the choice of an. 


exeellent plan for the accomplifhment of an important purpofe, 
and the exertion of a mind perpetually watchful to remove its de- 
fects, imply confiderable underftanding. ‘The farther I am en- 
gaged in the purfuit of this plan the more will my capacity in- 
creafe. If my mind flag and be difcouraged in the purfuit, it 
will not be merely want of underitanding, but want of defire. My 
defire and my virtue will be lefs than thofe of the man who goes 
on with unremitted conftancy in the fame career. 

‘ Thus far we have only been confidering how impoffible it 13 
that eminent virtue fhould exift in a weak underftanding, and it is 
furprifing that fuch a propofition fhould ever have been contefted. 
-It is acurious queftion to examine, how far the converfe of this pro- 
pofition is true, and in what degree eminent talents are compat- 
ible with the abfence of virtue. 

‘ From the arguments already said, it appears that virtuous 
defire is another name for a clear and diitin& perception of the 
nature and value of the object of virtue. Hence it feems mott 
natural to conclude, that, though underftanding, or ftrong perci- 
pient power is the indifpenfible perquifite of virtue, yet it is ne- 
ceflary that this power fhould be fixed upon this obje&, in order to 
its producing the defired effet. Thus itis inart. Without ge- 
nius no man ever was a poet; but it is neceflary that general ca- 
pacity fhould have been direéted to this particular channel, for 
poetical excellence to be the refult. 

‘ There is however fome difference between the two cafes. 
Poetry is the bufinefs of a few, virtue and vice are the affairs of 
allmen. To every intelle& that exifts one or other of thefe qua- 
Ixies muft preperly belong. It muft be granted that, where every 
other circumftance is equal, that man will be moft virtuous, whofe 
underftanding has been moft actively employed in the ftudy of vir- 
tue. But morality has been in a certain degree an objec of at- 
tention to all men. No perfon ever failed more or lefs to apply 
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the ftandard of juft and unjuft to his own actions and thofe of 
others; and this has of courfe been generally done with moft in- 
genuity by men of the greateft capacity. 

«Tt muft farther be remembered that a vicious condué is always 
the refult of narrow views. A man of powerful capacity and ex- 
tenfive obfervation is leaft likely to commit the miftake, either of 
feeing himfelf as the only object of importance in the univerfe, 
or of conceiving that his own advantage may beit be promoted by 
trampling on that of others. Liberal accomplifhments are furely 
in fome degree conneéted with liberal principles. He who takes 
into his view a whole nation as the fubjeét of his operation or the 
inftruments of his greatnefs, may naturally be expected to enter- 
tain fome kindnefs for the whole. He whofe mind is habitually 
elevated to magnificent conceptions, is not likely to fink without 
ftrong reluctance into thofe fordid purfuits which enzrofs fo large 
a portion of mankind. 

‘ But, though thefe general maxims muft be admitted for true, 
and would incline us to hope for a conftant union between emi- 
nent talents and great virtues, there are other confiderations which 
prefent a ftrong drawback upon fo agreeable an expectation. It 
is fufficiently evident that morality in fome degree enters into the 
reflections of all mankind. But it is equally evident, that it may 
enter for more or for lefs; and that there will be men of the 
higheit talents, who have their attention diverted to other ob- 
jeéts, and by whom it will be meditated upon with lefs earneft- 
nefs, than it may fometimes be by other men who are in a gene- 
ral view their inferiors. ‘The human mind is in fome cafes fo te- 
nacious of its errors, and fo ingenious in the invention of a fo- 
phiftry by which they may be.vindicated, as to fruftrate expecta- 
tions of virtue in other refpects the beft founded,’ 


The following remark is a {trong proof of the liberality and 
philanthropy of its author: 


‘ If thefe reafonings are to be admitted, what judgment fhall 
we form of the decifion of doctor Johnfon, who, {peaking of a 
certain obfcure tranflator of the Odes of Pindar, fays, that -he 
was ‘* one of the few poets to whom death needed not to be ter- 
rible?”? Let it be remembered that the error is by no means pe- 
culiar to doftor Johnfon, though there are few infances in which 
it is carried to a more violent extreme, than in the general te- 
nour of the work from which this quotation was taken. It was 
natural to expect that there would be a combination among the 
multitude to pull down intellectual eminence. Ambiticn is com- 
mon to all men; and thofe, who are unable to rife to diftinétion, 
are at leaft willing to reduce others to their own ftandard. No 
man can completely underftand the charaéter of him with whom 
he has no fympathy of views, and we may be allowed to revile 
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what we do not underftand. But it is deeply to be regretted that 
men of talents fhould fo often have entered into this combination. 
Who does not recollect with pain the vulgar abufe that Swift has 
thrown epon Dryden, and the matual jealoufies and animolitiés 
of Roufleau and Voltaire, men who ought to have co-operated for 
the faivation of the world ?? 


In treating of morals our author moft laudably condemns 
every appearance of falfehood, every habit of infincerity, even 
thofe which univerfal cuftom feems to have authorifed, fuch 
as the cuftom of ordering the fervants to deny the paar as or 
miftrefs of a houfe when they are really at home. In this 

principle we cordially agree with him. 

The metaphyfics of Mr. Godwin are entirely in the mo- 
dern ityle, and he is a {trong affertor of the doctrine of ne- 

cefiity. Por our own parts, we will venture to prophecy that 
this doctrine cannot be long-lived. A doctrine which brings 
after it a train of fuch monftrous abfurdities, which deftroys 
at one blow all the moral attributes of God, and the refpon- 
fibiiity of man, cannot long be popular among thinking and re- 
ligious beings. 

Independent, ‘however, of this circumftance, Mr. God- 
win’s work is well deferving the perufal of every philofo- 
phicai politician, of every man indeed who confiders politics 
as afcience. It alio contains many important practical hints, 
which may be ufeful in the highett degree to the legiflators of 
France, of America, and of Great Britain. 

In a future Number we fhall refume our examination of 


this ingenicus and emia performance. 











Ziavelling Ade embrandums, made in a Tour uu por the Contineit 
of Exropss in tbe Years 1789, 1737, and 1788. By the 
Hon. Lord Gardenfione. Vol. IL, 12m. 3s. fewed. Ro- 


binfons. 1792. 


Put firftt volume of this defultory work, we noticed in our 
Review for March 1792, and added fe sme remarks on the 
learned judge’s conduct tand opinions. In this fecond — 
he has net, we think, been inattentive to our obfervations 
the little errors that we not isk if they deierve fo harfh a 
vame, are avoided. He proceeds, in this part of his ‘Tour, 
from Laufanne and Berne to Batfle, Plombieres, Luneville, 
Luxemburg, Aix la Chapelic, Bruficls, Antwerp, South Hol- 
Jand, Rotterdam, and the Hague; and thence to Cleves, 
Duileldorp, Cologne, Coblentz, Frankfort, Nuremberg, Ra- 
tifb: ay Munich, through the Tyrol to Italy, conciuding his 
narrative in this volume at Leghorn. 
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f 
The accounts are, in general, fhort, and fometimes not 
very fatistactory. Natural hiftory, paintings, and agriculture, 
are the author’s chief objeéts. We fhali fele& a few of the 
more ftriking Pe sees -e, preferring however the detest 
tions of thofe places which have been the fcenes of the late 
military events. The following occurrences are related at 
Zurich : 


© The beft cabinet of natural hiftery in this place, and one of 
the beft, as I believe, to be found any where in Europe, belongs 
to M. le Chanoine Geffner, a moft eftimable and truly venerable 
man, who, from early youth to his prefent age, above eighty 
years, has afliduoufly perfevered in this amufement, not without 
the proper aids of excellence in tafle, and fufficiency in fortune. 
He made mea prefent of two very beautiful pieces of Swifs ramified 
marble, which I fhall ever value, and I fhall mark them as difline 


- guifhed when J form my little cabinet.—I have a firm opinion, 


that there is fomething in this pleafing Nudy which creates a kind 
of fraternity and mutual affection among its lovers. — We vifited 
the juftly celebrated M. Lavater. one of the minifters.— His con 
verfation on fubjects of his fingular art is highly agreeable and in- 
tereiting.—He fhewed us many curious fpecimens from an excel. 
lent collection of defigns, 1 in which the various difpofitions of men 
are vifibly delineated in their features. We faw characters in ex- 
treme, fuch as the tyrant, the beneficent man, the prodigal, the 
mifer ; and mixed characters, fuch as the man of great under- 
ftanding with a weak timid mind ; the man of wit without com- 
mon fenfe ; the fteady upright man without ability ; the brave mae 
afraid ; the coward defperate.—=In his own countenance and gef- 
tures, extraordinary quicknefs of parts, and fweetnets of difpo- 
fition, are vifibly blended; and I faid, without intention to flat- 
ter, “I myfelf am phytiognomift enough to efteem and admire 
you on a fhort acquaintance.”—-] muff get his book, which is 
tranflated into French.—He defcribed, in a fingular manner of 
pleafantry, certain rare and odd chara&ers of his own private ac- 

guaintance and neighbourhocd; and, in particular, one of the 

magiftrates of Zurich, who, for many years, maintained no other 
reputation but that of an inoffenfive, fhallow, formal man ;—yet 
an opportunity occurred, which brought to licht, and public ap- 


probation,. unknown talents and eminent virtues.—'n the afia- 
ing fcarcity of the year 1771, he was entrufted with the fale and 
diftribution of grain for the relief of the poor, and he acted with 


fuch f{pirit and prudence as to gain univerfal applauie, in fo much, 
that the ftate made him a handfome prefent, whi ch they veer 
rarely do, as they are great ceconomifts of the public trealur 
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in Maeftricht.—Good entertainment and a moderate bill.—The 


political conftitution, or flate of Maeftricht, is fingular.—It is a 
very ancient city, advantageoufly fituated on the Maefe, and ano- 


ther fmall river, whichs runs through it in two branches. —It had © 


formerly a fhare of commerce, and a great manufactory of cloth. 
—By indultry, it became populous and rich.’ 





‘ The people of Maeftricht acceded to the general confederacy 
of the Low Countries againft the tyrant Philip IT. king of Spain. 
—In the year 1579, Philip’ s army, commanded by the prince of 
Parma, befieged them.— After a defence for four months, they were 
reduced, 2nd almoft depopulated. — Among the people who de- 
fended the town, they reckoned at this time, ten thoufand ftout 
workmen in the cloth manufa€tory.— They were moftly flaughter- 
ed.—Thofe who furvived were difperfed, and fettled in manufac- 
turing villages of Holland, and the county of Liege, where the 
woollen manufaciories thrive at this day.—Such are the natural 
fruits of monarchical oppreflion.—if common fenfe, and common 
honefty, were prevailing characters among mankind, there would 
not be one abfolute monarchy in the world,’ 

« Maeftricht; and a {mall territory near it, belongs to the Dutch. 
—Their magiftracy is compofed of feven efchevins, a burgo- 
mafter, and fo many counfellors, that the governing perfons are 
about twenty-five in number.—Though the eftablifhed religion is 
Proteftant, the bulk of the people are Catholics, who have prieits 
and convents with fufficient revenues.— They have neither trade 
nor manufactures.—I afked, how are fo many people, about twen- 
ty-fix thoufand, fupported?—-The anfwer is applicable to many 
towns in Europe, viz. ‘* They fubfift by a little commerce among 
themfelves, and by the benefits of a garrifon, which commonly 
confifts of four, five, or fix thoufand troops, though at prefent 
they have only two.regiments of Swifs.” 


The condu@ of the emperor Jofeph, refpeCting Louvain, 
4s ftrongly reprobated; and our author predicts that, if per- 
fifted in, it would have deprived Germany of as many induf- 
trious inhabitants, as the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
drove from France. ‘The following is a fpecimen of his lord- 
fhip’s critical talents in painting : 


« When we contemplate the works of great genius, in a heap 
of ordinary paintings, it refembles a perufal of Shakfpeare’s 
plays, intermixed with a promifcuous and voluminous collection 
of modern dramas. Rubens, like Shakfpeare, is a ftudicus maf- 
ter of nature, which he never forfakes ;—though, by the force of 
a wonderful genius, he is able to enlighten and embellih his res 
prefentations of it, fo as to prefent the appearance of fupernatu- 
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tal objef&ts. This obfervation is fingularly applicable to his fa- 
mous painting of the Holy Family, in which he has prefented 
feven figures done from his own family. ‘This painting is in the 
church of St. James. He has, by force of genius, infufed into 
the various and beautiful features of thofe figures, and particularly 
into the grace, the purity, the fmiling beauty, and innocence of 
the child, fuch a brightnefs and perfection, as to excite in our 
minds an idea.of divine nature, blended with the human. In his 
picture of St. Therefa, in the church of Chaufen, making inter- 
ceflion to an apparition of our Saviour, he reprefents the fouls in 
purgatory by human faces, in which the fenfations of affi&tion and 
difmay are mixed with devotion and hope. The genuine charac- 
ters of human nature are expreffed, varied, and heightened, by 
the talents of the painter, fo as, in a ftrange manner, to convey 
into our minds an idea of a future myfterious ftate of penitence, 
trial, and purgation. In the fame way, he preferves the charac- 
ters of human nature in all his paintings of fupernatural objects ; 
when, as Shakfpeare exprefles it, bis imagination bodies forth the 
forms of things unknown. tis thus alfo that Shakfpeare fets be- 
fore us, in his wonderful poetical paintings, the forms of fuperna- 
tural objects. His defcriptions of witches and fairies havea ftrange 
refemblance to human character, and vulgar opinion. I cannot 
forbear to fet down fome pictures even of the heathen gods, which 
feem to us natural, by a refemblance to objects of our knowledge. 
Thus Hamlet, in the fine defcription of his father, 


‘ An eye like Mars! the front of Jove himfelf! 
A ftation like the herald Mercrry, 
New lighted o na heaven-kiffing hill. 


‘ In Romeo's gallant fancy, to defcribe his beautiful miftrefs, 
feasted at midnight in a lighted gallery above him, he introduces 
this particular allufion : 


¢ For thou art as glorious to my fight, 

As is the winged meffenger from Jove 

‘To the upturned wondering eyes of mortals, 
When he beftrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air.’ 


We fhall add only our author’s defcription of the Dutch. 


“« As foon as we enter the Dutch territories, we fee the pleafing 
marks of eafy circumftances and affluence among all ranks of peo- 
ple.—We alfo fee perfe&t and delightful cultivation. There ia 
not a neglected f{pot, but every portion of landhas been converted to 
fome proper ufe, or ornament. Every boor has fome property, 
befides his farm. Poverty, and what is in France called miséne, 
exilts not here. They perfi% in an unchangeable indufiry, fimpli- 
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city, and frugality. Though many of thefe boors, or peasfants, 
are rich, and fome of them to the extent of one million of florins, 
called a tun, yet they continue fober, diligent, plain, and fru- 
gale Exorbitant accumulation, and confequent idlenefs and lux- 
ury, are avoided, by that equal diftribution which they always 
make among their children, or kindred. A rich peafant lives 
well. He has every article of ufeful farniture. Every apartment 
in his houfe is preferved in a ftate of the brigheft cleanlinefs. His 
garden has many ornamental figures to his tafte, and every ufeful 
plant, befides fuch fruit as the climate will produce; and, upon 
the whole, it is an agreeable objet, though it may not merit the. 
approbation of connoifleurs in the high fiyle of modern gardening. 
He has no point of ambition but one, and that is, to be cle‘ted 
an elder, as we call it, of his parifh church, or a member of the 


confiftory. He is an honeft, happy, contented, and, as Shak-. 


{peare exprefles it, an unfophifticated man ; and, in the opinion of 
fome philofophers, he is a more refpectable character than many in 


the ranks of high and polifhed life. In this country, the inha-. 


bitants of the towns and villages ftill, in general, preferve the in- 
duftry, frugality, and diftinguifhed cleanlinefs of their anceftors. 
All their houfes are plentifully furnifhed, and conftantly neat. 
The inhabitants, by their well enforced rules of police, are obliged 
to keep the portion of itreet adjoining to each houfe in perfect 
rder ; and they chearfully perform this public duty. Their 
women have hardly any other occupation, but to preferve the fin- 
gular neatnefs and propriety of every thing within doors. This 
ys a conftant duty, habitually carried on. But once every year, 
abcut the beginning of November, they turn ail the furniture out 
of doors, for a general and thorough fcousing. In no country, 
except Switzerland, do we fee fo few beggars, They have no 
poor’s rates, or legal maintenance ; yet their charitable funds are 
very ample. Few rich people die without legacies of this nature. 
The minifer and ¢onfiftory are faithful adminittrators of thefe 
funds. Some of their members are deputed to make quarterly 
collections among the inhabitants of every parith. There 1s one 
day annually fixed for a general collection in the parifh church, 
when very large fums are levied, according to the circumftances 
and exigencies of the times. On foch occaiions, it is not rare to 
fee arich, though parfimonious widow, depofiting a purfe cf one 
hundred pounds. In the town of Dort, though not one of the 
largeft in the United Provinces, I have been affured, on good au- 
thority, that the annual collection fometimes amounts to tiventy 
thoufand guilders, or feventeen hundred and fifty pounds. They 
have the luxury of fifh, with the arts of their cookery and dref- 
fing, in great perfeCtion. They will tafte none which are not 
brought alive, by means of wells, into their kitchens. We may 
practife 
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practife this on our coafte, and with our fith in ponds, lakes, and 
rivers, perhaps, with our fifh tranfported by land-carriage, The 
‘difference to the palate and appetite is very confiderable.’ 


As we perceive at the conclufion (end of the fecond vo-« 
lume) we have reafon to expect that our author’s Memoran- 
dums will be continued, we fhall receive the fucceeding voe 
lumes with pleafure. 


7 Te 


A Philofephical and Critical Hiftory of the Fine Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architeflure, with occafional Obfervations on 
the Progrefs of Engraving, in its feveral Branches, deduced 
from the carlieft Records, through every Country in which thofe 
Arts have been cherifbed, to their prefent Eftablifhment in 
Great Britain, under the Aufpices of his Majejiy King 
George III. In Four Parts. Vol. I. By the Rev. Robert 
Anthony Bromley, B.D. 4to. 1. 10s. Boards. Cadelle 


1793- 
T° produce a good hiftory of the fine arts, a fingular com- 


bination of great talents and endowments is required. 

The moft extenfive learning muft be united with the moft cor- 
rect tafte. Genius muft be directed in its refearches by judg~ 
ment. Nor will the reading of the fcholar alone fuffice, un- 
lefs it be aided by the profefhional knowledge of the artift. 

Allured by the fplendid title of a Philofophical and Critical 
Hiftory, we entered on the perufal of this volume with a de- 
gree of impatience. There were, indeed, fome circumftances 
attending its appearance which had a little excited our fufpi- 
cions. [he publication, which is to be brought into notice 
by newfpaper puffs, is feldom of much intrinfic value. Even 
this, however, we were difpofed to overlook, nor would it in- 
deed be candid to condemn any work in the grofs for one im- 
prudent ftep of its author. : | 

Such were the difpofitions with which we opened the vo- 
lume, but we confefs our expectations were a little difcon- 
certed at finding in the firft paragraph of the Dedication, the 
harfh metaphor of * A Hiffory looking up’ to a man; and that 
difappointment was increafed at reading in the fame page the 
following extraordinary period : 





‘ Yet it is not merely by fucceffion that your majefty now ftands 
at the head of thefe. Their fame was never higher in the mo- 
dern world than that which is now their claim in this country ; 
and that fame is wholly the growth of your own reign. How old 
foever may have been the hiftory of thofe footfteps, by which they 
have been marked in Great Britain, the hiftory of their elegance 
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and refined {pirit is comprifed within the compafs of that period, 
which has given the generous and amiable influence of your ma- 
jeity’s exemplary mind to {pread i its general ornament over thefe 
kingdoms.’ , 


We no fooner turned to the following page than three glar- 
ing inftances of falfe metaphor prefented themfelves, and on 
the whole, that fhort introductory compofition appeared to 
comprife as many vices of language as we ever remember to 
have feen comprefied in fo fmall a compafs. 

On proceeding farther in the volume, we difcovered witht 
regret that our author had undertaken a tafk infinitely beyond 
his powers. His underftanding appeared confufed on almoft 
every fubjeét; and his information very limited. We found 
him dull without method} prolix without clearnefs; and fo 
far from being a mafter of ancient literature or f reign {c1- 
ence, as to be incapable of writing his own language gram- 
matically. 

If, indeed, we were to characterife the ftyle of Mr. Brom- 
Jey in his own favourite diction, we thould fay that in this re- 
{pect he is truly ‘an vey: ’—He is ‘ gifted’ with the moit 
* contrariant’ talents of any § man living upon earth.’ — He 
perpetually ‘feeds’ his readers with the moft extraordinary 

* jumble’ that was ever ‘ huddled together.’—He ‘ meets’ the 
critic’s eye with perpetual novelty of phrafe; § pufhes out’ in- 
to the * breadth’ of metaphor; ‘ picks and culls’ every thing 
that can § fhake the ideas;’ and, like his predeceflor Mr. Bayes, 
is always endeavouring to elevate and furprize. 

‘That we may not appear to cenfure without juft grounds, 
we fhall refer immediately to the work itfelf for proofs ot 
what we have afferted ; and permit the author fairly to fpeak 
for himfeif, in evidence of his qualifications for the tafk he has 
undertaken. 

The phifofophy of Mr. Bromley may partly be collected from 
the following curious fentence, p. 3. 

+48, indeed, we were nicely to look into the origin of the 
art, (painting) as an expreffion of defign, it would feem in 
fome refpect to /ofe its name 3 for beyond all doubt it is zmnate 
iniman.”’ Mr. Bromley, in another place, ipeaks of ‘ the ty- 
ranny of nature giving the conftitution of goverment, ’(p. 43-) 
And he accounts, (p. 103.) for ° more ad lulteries having eaaty 

taken place among the higher ranks,’ by the ‘ b/ced which now 
and then runs in certain veins,’ &c. 

Peripicuity and elegance are laid down by Dr. Blair as the 
two great con flituents of good writing. —Of our author’s per- 
/picuity we thall have occafion to exhibit many fpecimens: for 
Ne prefent let one inilance fuffice. 
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© Even glory and happinefs, however they may be diverfified 
bey ond our conceptions by the fupreme Source of all effects, and 
in another world which we know not, are in their prefeot impref- 
fions on us, with all their attractions, fo much the fame attrac- 
tion, affecting one and the fame fenfe of fiuition, that perhaps 
they do not rouze the fame dreadth of feelings, nor produce the 
fame ftimulating leffons, that are excited by the profpeé&t of va- 
riegated mifery.’ 


Our author has alfo happily evinced his claffical lear ning in the 
following fentence.—Speaking of Philomela, he adds, (p. 6.) 
fhe ‘conveyed in a vefture which fhe had woven for the pur- 
pofe of defcribing on it what fhe had fuffered, and by which 
fhe difcovered to the eyes of Progne, as effectually as any 
words could have related to his ear, the fituation in which fhe 
was then placed.’ It is evident that Mr. Bromley has trani- 
lated this paflage from the French, where the words would be 
fon oreille; but being ignorant of the idiom even of that lan- 
guage, he has committed a very curious blunder, and made 
poor Progne of the mafculine gender. 

We much queftion too whether any man that was conver- 
fant in his writings would have called I Pliny ‘ the great znter- 
preter of nature.’ 

Of Mr. Bromley’s claim to the other great effential of good 
writing, elegance, our readers mutt judge for themfelves, when 
they read of Nature being forfworn, (p. 21) 3 of profane fa- 
bulous falfe uj, (p- 35)3 of a fyftem clinging faf? to the 
mind, (p. 34)5 of great wits jumping tozether, (p. 81); of 
Zeuxis making a fool of himfelf, and Parrh: alius /lrutt! ing about, 
(p. 97)3 of a ‘monarch giving a lift to his country, (p. 106); 
with innumerable other inftances, fome ef which we have al- 
ready indireCtly f{pecified. - 

Our author may, however, poflibly flatter himfelf that he 
has at leaft attained the curiofa felicitas of expreflion, fince we 
have feldom obferved greater originality in the phrafeology of 
any writer: of which take the following inftances. In p. 50, 
Mr. Bromley fpeaks of an © illicit licence.” In p.-56, Mr. 
Welt introduces Britain (by a bold perfonification) toa ‘ tafte 
in the hiftoric line,’ inftead of the vulgar mode of exprefling 
it, € introduced into Britain a tafte for hiftoric painting.’ The 
fame artiit has ‘ recorded an event which is minutely known 
to us, and which therefore has happened within our memory.” 
In p. 86, Mr. Bromley mentions an ‘ amiable polifh,’ and in 
290, ‘an angular fmartnefs ;’ and we much queftion whether 

emblematic ideas,’ a phrafe which frequently occurs, be not 
equally new and extraordinary with the others. 

‘The patronages of Julius and Leo(fays Mr. Bromley) were 
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noble patranages; they were men of nsb/e minds: and for once 
we will rejoice in the V atican, that they fled its chair, ws 
ftimulated a Raphael to fi// its chambers.’ 

We fhall preiently have occafion to point out more beauties 
of Mr. Bromley in this peculiar /ne.—In the mean time we 
fhall juft remark upon the fervice he has rendered to litera- 
ture, in greatly enlarging the fcope of authors in the ufe and 
application of language. Thus he fpeaks of § confulting what 
we read,’ of animals being ¢ furprifed by {trong affrightmenz’ of 
¢ {exes and natures contrariant to each other.’ And we firft 
learned from Mr. Bromley, p. 49, that a divinity and a tali/- 
man, a cavern and a pagoda (p. 133.) are fynonymous terms. 

The ftudy of grammar is perhaps a mean employment for. 
perfons of a very fublime genius, and poffibly we may be a 
little unreafonable in remarking fuch trivial flips and errors as 
the following: 


P. 27. ‘ Since every affection may be reached by the powers 
of the pencil, and the avdole of the affections afford a very ample 
field, &c.’ 

P. 272. § Dedalus had fome cotemporaries in art, whofe 
names are tranfmitted by authors, but not with equal fame that is 
given to himw’ 

P. 276. ¢ Whatever was moft rare and cofily in the materials 
of flatuar y, #¢ was molt ardently coveted, &c.’ 

P. 21. ‘£ Let the Spartan boy, who fo induftrioufly hugs the 
fox which is eating into him be feen where it may, it foall be de- 
clared, &c.’ 

P, 22. * Carry your view a little further, and you prefently 
find the language of the world as much indebted to the pencil 
for its fuller elucidation of ¢beir own narratives, as ever the pene 
cil could be indebted to them.’ 





If Mr. Bromley has made fo little feruple of breaking Prif- 
cian’s head, let us next obferve how he has dealt with old Far- 
naby. As he is extremely fond of figurative language, we 
fhouid have expected to find him a mafter in rhetoric, but his 
figures are allin a new and peculiar ftyle, and in every refpect 
perfectly his own. ‘Thus we read of ‘ arts which /pring from 2 

foundation, p.iv.3offomething which ‘contributes to fi//the name 
of the arts, (p. 7); of a S jofty poet who was equa! not only to 
the firft attradiions that could be given to real inidnet, but to 
the livelieft and yet correctett failies of mmagination.’ We find 
alfo that there are fuch things as a ruinous complexion, p- 105 an 
enlightened impreffion, p. 193 and that a man may rife on the 
lufire of any thing, p. 292 (which by the way is a much bolder 
flight than M. Lunardi? s)—We are further told that the fine 
arts are ‘ not urged as capable of ftopping thofe e.cicus 

which 
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which the tide of nature will ever open in the human cha- 
racter,’ p. 96. 

There is one figure, however, in which we muft allow Mr, 
Bromley to excel, that is, the unintelligible; for a complete ex- 
emplification of which we need only extract the following 
fentence, p. 30. 


‘ For it mult be obferved, that no clafs of painting, how aif- 
tant foever from the higheft charaCter of the art, if it be not im- 
pure in its principle, ought to be accounted low or infignificant 
in its fcience. Every portion of itis an ingredient in its original 
conftitution as a writing, a feature in the general affemblage of 
its character, and a conitituent part in the preparation of that in- 
ftruétion, in which the art is feen moft perfe&.’ 


Thus far we have been induced to trefpafs on the patience 
of our readers, not only to juftify the opinion which we have 
given in general terms, but to enable them to judge for them- 
ielves of Mr. Bromley’s abilities for the difficult tafk he has 
undertaken. Of the manner in which he has executed that 
tafk, it will be our next bufinefs to {peak, 

The Hiftory of the Arts is preceded by about an hundred 
pages of theoretical differtation on the excellence of painting, 
&c. in which little new in point of matter is advanced; but 
in which, through the medium of a bad traniflation, we can dif- 
cover much of the metaphyfical notions and {peculative ver- 
diage of our loquacious neighbours; but we haiten to extract 
a few {pecimens. 

The following paffage, as far as it is fenfe, contains a very 
trite idea, but how ftrangely disfigured by the pompous jar- 
gon of Mr. Bromley? 


‘ The revicw we have given of painting, as taught and endowe 
ed by Nature, is not merely a theoretical defcant on its excellence, 
irrelevant to any ufes that may be derived from it. We fee it to 
be an eminent gift of Nature for the purpofe of inftraction, 
Whatever purpofe, therefore, it may ferve befides, if it does not 
infruat, it is certainly /awered in its exerci/e; and the age or 
country, whofe tafte fhall be found to predominate in a departure. 
from that fuperior purpofe, is unqueftionably debafed in its tafte, 
proportionably to the ftages of that departure. 

‘ Purfuing that great feature of the art, we cannot refilt the 
conclufion, that moral painting, under which term we include 
all that is hiftorical or poetical, all that conveys a lefion, is its 
nobleft difplay. Is there any other branch of its exercife, ta which 
an equal meature of abilities is called? Is there any other, there- 
fore, that conveys a higher icea of its defination? The moral 
painter muft be ftrong in the refources of invention or genius—in 
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tafte, which corrects and chaftens thefe—in judgement, which 
adapts theif édeas (that is the ideas of the refources of invention 
or genius) to the immediate fpirit and obje&t of the f{cene—in an 
intimate acquaintance with Nature, which enables him to embel- 
lith, if not to follow, what is written—in an accurate knowledge 
of the human frame, its outward organization, and its inward 
affections —in the knowledge of fymmetry, perfpective, and even 
gereral architecture. Thefe, in addition to an excellence in com- 
pofition and decorum, are indif{penfible to fill the mind, and guide 
the hand, of the man who paints to initru€t. In other words, he 
muft participate to a certain degree the gzfts of the hiftorian, the 
poet, the philofopher, the anatomift, the geometrician, the na- 
turalift, and the architect. Like the bee, he muft extract the 
juices from various flowers, before he can form that excellent 


compound of his art, which gives to the mind, as honey does to- 


the tonzuc, a delicioufvefs of tafte not to be gathered from a lefs 
excurfive range, nor to be compaffed by any other fkill. 

‘ What a lofty idea does this give us of an art, which grafps 
fo wide a compafs of talents, and calls for a portion of whatever 
refines and enlarges the human mind? And how much below the 
natural level, which this artis calculated to maintain, do they re= 
duce it, who make it fubfervient to fubje&ts in which hardly any 
one of thofe liberal gifts is interefted, and from which therefore 
no liberal infru€tion can flow? Little minds, which can neither 
meet the comprebenfion of an enlarged fubjedt, nor hope to rife to 
the di/piay of it, will affect to depreciate and to damp by every 
litde infnuation this pre-eminent exercife of the art: directly to 
traduce itas a fuperior exercife, would be idle, becaufe it would 
be abfurd: they will affect to maintain its higher claims, while 
they endeavour to crufh it; they will lament it as at a ftand in 
the couniry, let iis progrefs be what it may; they will defcry nu- 
merous imperfections in every performance of that kind, (of what 
kind ?) let its merit be ever fo great; thus they will have a poi- 
fon ready to be /pit upon every thing which opens to the mediocrity 
of artilts, or to the habits of a country, a celebrity of pretension 
which either fhould be emulated by all, or fhould be venerated by 
thole who are neceffitated to move in a fubordinate {phere.’ | 


Tn p. 42, we find a fingularly vague and inflated definition 
of genius, and the whole paflage contains within itfelf almoft 
every error in philofophy, untted with every vice of ftyle. 
Artis firft called forth to manage the human mind, yet az is 
its (that is the mind’s) firft offspring. Genius is firft a river, 
and then a riurfe, and then a river again. 

‘ Genius is a creative imagination, which can not only embel- 
lith fcenes or incidents by the beft difpofition of concomitant cir- 


cumftances, but give exiitence to new ones. Itisa gift, by which 
: | | are 
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axe poured into the mind with great copioufnefs the rareft trea- 
fures of thought and idea. Confequently it is derived from Na- 
ture, whofe ftores are. as inexhauftible as they are infinitely va~ 
ried; it is not acquired by labour, which can but give by its own 
fcantier meafure, and to which in its beft progrefs Navure has faid, 
“ hitherto thalt thou go, and no further.’? Genius is to the hu- 
man mind what the Nile is to Egypt, the prolific fource of all 
that has ever embellifhed and enriched it in every way. By that 
overflowing ftream that country became every thing, the feat of 
all that was finifhed not only in natural but in intellectual life, 
while its independence enabled it to maintain thofe advantages. 
To manage it, art was called forth at firit; and when managed, 
every art and elegance followed what was become fo enriched. In 
the fame manner, the mind, fed by genius, makes all the gifts of 
Nature her own, and improves upon them all. It is every thing 
of which humanity is capable ; it is ready in every thing to which 
it adverts; and while it is itfelf enriched, it never ceafes to dif- 
penfe that richnefs to every thing that comes within its reach. Art 
is its firft offspring, and every art and elegance prefently accumu- 
lates its fore. But then as the Nile, along with every elegance, 
left alfo its veftiges in much redundancy of matter that was to be 
cleared before elegance was obtained; fo genius has its redun- 
dancy: it overflows not only in the finer and finifhed fentiments, 
but in much that requires to be dreffed: prolific in its fource, it 
1s impregnated with every variety Of matter, which a competent /kill 
only can /eparafs, and mult feparate, to give it the beit applica- 
tion.’ : 

In the remark which almoft immediately follows, it is 
dificult to difcover what grammatical connexion the words 
which are marked in italics have with thofe which immedi- 
ately fucceed. 


‘ Genius is wholly beftlowed by Nature: take, with fomething 
of Nature, is principally acquired. The one is an untutored ebul- 
lition of the imagination; the other is a rectified judgement. The 
one is chiefly found in the mind, or in the couatry, where Nature 
is feen moftt predominant ; the other, where fhe is chaitened and 
refined by the improvements of fociety and art. It has therefore 
been obferved that. genius flourifhes moit in thofe climates, where 
the tyranay of Nature bas given the conftitution of government, and 
all the great fcenes and events which naturally ipring from thence, 
and where a hotter fun throws her forth in all her gigantic wild. 

1 to give an 


as 


nefs, magnificence, and variety, which are calculate< 
enthufiafm to tiie mind; while tafte is moit eminently diilinguilh- 
ed under thofe lefs luxuriant appearances, and that more tempe- 
rate, regular, and civilifed fyftem of things, which naturally leads 
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the mind to an habitual feleétion of what is moft beautiful, the hap« 
pieft, and the beft.’ | 


We much doubt the truth of the following remark, fince if 
it were well founded, fome of the vilef{t daubings would ftand 
upon an equal footing in the fir/ effential with fome of the 
beft paintings. 

* What is the rf effential of hiftoric writing ? Moft certainly, 
perfpicuity. If poffible, this is more indifpenfible on the hiftoric 
canvas than it is in the hiftoric page, becaufe in the former our 
eyes alone muft be our guide to the whole, and our guide at onte; 
if thefe are not corredtly poffeffed, the picture has no other com- 
ment, nor can furnifh any circumlocution to clear up the ebfcu- 


rity ; it is not by words, but by the precifion of images, that we 
are inftruéted here.’ 


We agree with our author, that it muft be a precious alle- 
gory which has a rea/ exiftence, and is not the creature of the 


imagination. In giving inftructions to an hiitorical painter, 
Mr. Bromley remarks; 


¥ 


‘ He fhall be very much chaftened in the ufe of allegory, which 
is indeed inexpreflibly fine and precious and moft eloquent, where 
it is pure and chafte, that is, where it appears natural and artlefs, 
having a real exiftence in the place, and participating too (if pof- 
fible) m the event, reprefented; but it is abfolutely faulty and 


condemnable, where it is the mere creature of the brain, or of fa- 
bulous fyitem.’ 


We much doubt the theory that national civilization is the 
fole effeé of the fine arts; but independent of this circum- 


ftance, the following extract will afford fome examples of very 
curious compofition. 


* A people that have no arts can have no manners fit to be 
{poken of. As they know not the proper value of each other, 
for each other they have but little efteem and ftill lefs civility. As 
they have not the temptations of ingenuity to fi] their time, their 
time is confequently difpefed in the ruder and more fullen habits 
of indolent, if not of favage, life. The mneceffaries of jukGjence 
occupy their whole care; and not knowing how to provide and 
preferve thefe in the greateft perfection, they are dereft even of 
the loaveft evidence of improved life in the choice, and variety, and 
more exguifite preparation of food. 

‘ So much depends on arts in general; but much more on the 
finer arts. ‘The human mind has been well compared to a piece 
of marble in the quarry, replete with veins which are invifible, 
and whofe beauties cannot bé conceived until it is drefied, b 


which come forth in multifarious ornament by the hand of the po- 


lifher. 
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lither. Learning and knowledge in general is that hand which 
gives the polifh to the mind, and elegant art beftows it not lefs 
eminently than any other branch of knowledge. By that the 
powers of the mind receive expanfion, and are led to new f{cenes 
of perception, and new fubjccts of enjoyment. For all our facul- 
ties are given by providence for good and beneficial ends, and the 
extenfion of the rational powers muft, in their natural confequence, 
be followed by rational enjoyment. In the arts of elegance this is 
true, if notexclufively, yet more eminently than in other parts of 
knowledge; becaufe all other knowledge may in its confequences in- 
troduce dire vices, whereas itis hard to conceive how any thing 
but direct cultivation can be the iffue of the more eleyant arts. 
The pleafure of ingenuity is the grand decoy, by which Nature 
leads us to improve ourfelves and others, and of which fhe has 
given fome fenfibility in every breaft. We are lifted by this plea- 
fare from one ffage of it to another, and fo from one rerception 
of Honourable improvenient to a greater. If the fource of this 
pleafure be lefs copious in ourfelves, we are attracted by the de- 
fire of it towards thofe who are able to difpenfe it: and this foun- 
dation of focial improvement being laid, every other generous af- 
fection foon follows, and a general melioration of our whole man- 
ners, We gain by degrees nobler and more comprehenfive views 
of human nature, and of its capacities to honour us, and make us 
happy. The purpofes of human life rife up in a fuperior ftyle be- 
fore us, and we are emulous to meet them,’ 


In what juft and happy colours has Mr. Bromley depicted 
the manners of the laft reign ! 


© They lived every man at home, unlefs when private or public 
affairs called them to the metropolis, or elfewhere ; which habit if 
any have confidered as better for the country at large, affuredly ic 
cannot be in the idea of refining the manners, which on fuch a 
fyftem of living can never be effect:d ia any country, although it 
were replete with nobles, no more than in one that is filled with 
peafants. Such, however, was the plan then: they mixed in their 
various claffes with their neighbours around: they heard, and they 
knew, and they looked for, nothing but what was within theie 
reach ; they fat contented under their own vine, and their own 
fig-tree; yet not without mellowing their minds, in one refpea, 
pretty generally and freely with the juices expreffed from the fruits 
that were ripened for them by Ceres, if not by Bacchus. Some 
travelled abroad, from the xece/ity which was confidered, and fa 
far very happily, as a relic of fa/bion peculiar to high ftations: yet 
the reft of the country were not much prejudiced in favour of fuch 
a plan; foreign travel was the fubject of much cenfure from many 
pens; and on one account perhaps the philofopher would fay with 
fome reafon, becaufe the end ofit was generally lofitoourcountrymen 
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—the Englith fought, and affociated with, the Englith even abroad 3 
and having gone there from vanity, they returned with emptinefs 
of mind. If foreigners came hither, they were reccived with fome 
fhynefs and referve, and were gazed at by the multitude with filly 
impertinence : in the prefence of ftrangers a mauvai/e honte would : 
overfpread the Englifh countenance, which was bold as a lion 
within its own houfe, or in its own fociety. They gazed with 
equal confufion of thougit, if es brought before tiiem any 
thing beyond the common works of ingenuity: indeed they felt 
not themfelves lifted by any peculiar defires towards thofe plea- 
fures, becaufe thofe defires had never been ftrongly awakened : 
the model of a fhip was the greaieft admiration even of thofe who 
faw fhips fwimming every day in their harbours, or near their 
coats; and thoufands in the country had never feen one in all their | 
lives. ‘To fum up our view of thofe times: if you call the people 
fober, you miftake them: if you call them wife, it was more in 
theories, and perhaps fomewhat in their own conceit: if you call 
them liberal, it was in a local view: if you call them expenfive, it 
was in the duller gratifications : if you call them curiaus and in- 
quifitive, it wasin the drier fpeculations: if you call them ele- 
gant and enlarged in any fhape, it is the groffeft flattery, with the 
leaft foundation of truth.’ 


Mr. Weft is the hero of this part of the work, and in a pro- 
lix criticiim on his Death of Wolfe, we could not help {mil- 
ing at our author’s embarraffment, who is utterly at a lofs to 
determine whether the hair of the grenadier ftands ereCt through 
fright, or has been ca/ually blown into that pofition by the 
wind—‘ But what a happy circumftance, exclaims Mr. Brom- 
ley, to the artift was that little guft of wind? How complete 
that idea?’ Did Peter Pindar ever ridicule Mr. Weft more 
effeCtually ? 

In fact, as a theorift, we cannot much compliment Mr. 
Bromley on his ¢a//e, nor will our readers be difpofed to form 
a very high opinion of it, when we inform them, that he re- 
commends, as a circumitance calculated to heighten the fubli- 
mity of a fine picture of a city taken by {torm, § the aged queen 
pendant from a beam by her own cord.’ 

In the body of the work, inftead of philofophical refearch, 
or learned’ difcrimination, we have found little beyond the 
common ftories retailed in the moft common books, united 
with fome vague conjectures, and fabulous legends. ‘Thus we 
find that the fons of Seth were not only engravers, but aftro- 
nomers and portrait-painters—that Noah was a great mathe- 
matician—that alphabetical writing was known before the 
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€ Such fenfelefs nothings in fo ftrange a ftyle, 
Amaze th’ unlearned, and make the learned {mile.’ 


In his account of the oriental arts in particular, our author 
is miferably defective. He has neglected all the beft lights 
upon thefe fubjects. Hyde, Richardion, Orme, Halhed, Wi il- 
kins, fir William Jones, and even the Afiatic Ref. arches, he 
does not appear to have heard of, and contents himfelf with 
tranflating the dreams of D’ y ebay and other French au- 
thors—though they are known to be no authority on thefe to- 
pics, and though Voltaire himfelf, whofe bigotted infidelity 
would naturally render him fav ourable » to the fee ptical {pecu- 
Jations of his countrymen, has confefled that they were utterly 
ignorant of every thing that regarded Indian antiquities. 

When he comes to treat of Gree ot w hich. he chara¢terifes 
by a qu taint phrafe, as § the land of art,’ his guide, D’Ancar- 
ville is able to render him rather init effe€tual aflittance. 
‘The fpeculations of D’Ancarville, however, in derivin ig every 
thing from Scythia, are far from well ettablifhed, and his ety- 
mological conjectures have little connexion with ‘the arts.—In 
copying from 'D? Ancarville, indeed, Mr. Bromley has not the 
judgment to felect and d SGorieninase what is well-founded and 
to his purpofe, from what is fantaftical and vifionary; and the 
fact is, were the materials ever fo good, they would only ap- 
pear in mafquerade in the srotefque language of this volume. 
A fingle inftance, felected at random, v vill evince this futh- 
ciently to the fatisfaCtion of all readers. 


‘ Thefe views gave the firft difcovery of arts to the Greeks, as 
they had done to other people; and theie continual effzrts led 
thofe arts from frrength to firength, ‘That frength became gra- 
dually more encreaied in eacee, even while its arts were all em- 
blematic, becaufe thofe efforts were greater and more confant 
than any where elfe; and they were ‘helped forward by a more 
thriving and progrefive genius in that people than they had found 
in any others. Neverthelef, the ftages through which they paff- 
ed to any degree of flrength in art, and firft in fculpture, as we 
have faid, were but flow. As fuch, they carry the furer marks 
of a very high antiquity amonga pecpie who were naturally bril- 
fiant in mind. And as their fculpture opened with an emblema- 
tic theology, fo we fhall find the principles of that theology, on- 
ly modified by the peculiarity of ead own fables, keeping prffeffion 
of their {culpture until an attention to Nature, both in character 
and execution, /fepped into the place of the other in the age of 
Dedalus, but never to roof it out entirely.’ 


It is with pain and reluCtance that we pronounce a fentence 
of condemnation on any author.—Dut_we fhould abule the 
confidence 
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confidence of the public, and be deficient in every duty, could 
we lend our fanction to fuch compofition as that now be- 
fore us. 

As the ground is not yet occupied, we indulge the pleafing 
hope that fome refpectable critic will haften to take poffeffion 
of it. Rumour has whifpered that fomething upon this fub- 
ject may be expected from the really learncd pen of Mr. Fu- 
{eli: fuch a work, (though we fhall not expect it to be free 
from all excentricity), we fhall be happy to fee whenever it 
makes its appearance, 





The Hiflory of Ancient Europe; with a View of the Revolutions 
in Afia and Africa. Ina Series of Letiers to a young Noble- 
man. By W. Ruffell, LL. D. 2 Vols. 8vc. 12s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793. 


T HE reputation which Dr. Ruffell’s Hiftory of Modern Eu- 

rope fo defervedly obtained, has, we prefume, embol- 
dened him to adventure again before the public in the prefent 
publication, 

The chain of hiftory is indeed wonderfully connected; 
and we think the author of thefe volumes has adopted a moft 
judicious mode to impreis upon the minds of young people, 
that united feries of caufes and events which governed the af- 
fairs of men for a courfe of centuries, the ‘moh important 
perhaps that have been recorded. It is difficult clearly to un- 
derftand the rife, or to tr ace the progrefs-of any one nation, 
the Greeks for inflance, without a previous acquaintance with 
the circumftances of the w orld | in thofe ages which immedi- 
ately preceded; without attending to the planting, the peopling, 
the colel ifing ‘of the particular territory 3 and thefe circum- 
ftances are generaily dependent in fome meafure on the tranf- 
actions of another ttate. aly 

What renders this work peculiarly a“) is, that it conden 
fes, within a moderate compafs, the whole hiftory of man 
throughout the firft periods of fociety, and prefents us w ith 
fomething like a map of human nature. The progrefs of ci- 
yilization is traced by the beit lights through the Aflyrians, the 
Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and the Hebre ows, till the author 
is led in the natural courfe of things to fix his attention on that 
people, whofe progrefs in arts as well as arms, firft aftonifhed 
and enlightened the world. The hiflory of Greece occupies, 
as it ought to do, a confiderable portion of thefe volumes 
and i is ieesiic d we think with judgment and perfpicuity. The 
work is alfo judicioufly divided—‘The firft period of the Gre- 
cian hittory ends with the fail of the Athenian tyranny under 
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the Pififtratide, where it is interrupted by that of Rome, to 
the expulfion of the Tarquins. ‘The hiitory of the Greeks 
after this is fo much implicated with that of all the other nas 
tions of Europe and Afia, that they feldom quit the ftage 
from the commencement to the conclufion of the fecond vo« 
lume. ‘The narrative is interfperfed with pleafing and inftruc- 
tive differtations on manners, arts, fciences, and literature. 

Having given fo copious an account of the work, it will be 
only neceflary to fubjoin a few extracts as a fpecimen of the 
ftyle and execution. 

The following account of the firft eftablifhment of the 
Grecian {tates appears to have coft our author much labour and 
refearch, and is, we think, as well authenticated as any thing 
can be which regards fo dark and ab{trufe a fubject. 


‘ This celebrated country, which at prefent makes part of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, was originally occupied, if we may credit tradi- 
tion, by various tribes of favage and barbarous men, utterly un- 
acquainted with the arts of civil life, and who fed upon the fpon- 
taneous productions of the earth, herbs, and wild fruits. The 
moft confiderable of thofe tribes were the Pelafgi, Caucones, 
Aones, Hyantes, and Leleges. The Pelafgi, however, appear 
to have been horfemen. ‘They muft, therefore, have been above 
fuch rude barbarity. But as human learning has not been found 
equal to the tafk of reconciling to probability, or reducing ta 
confiftency, the firft periods of Grecian hiitory, I fhall not attempt 
it. I fhall only conneét the traditional tale ; in order to fhew your 
lordfhip, what the Greeks believed concerning the founding of 
their feveral fates, the exploits of their early heroes, and the in-~ 
troduction of arts and laws among them; offering fuch remarks 
as a be fuggeited by circumftances. 

The firft civil eftablifhment founded in Greece, by any perfon 
that can be reputed a native, was formed at Lycoria, on mount 
Parnaflus, by a king named Deucalion; whole fway extended 
over Phthiotis and part of Theffaly. Hellen, the eldeft fon of 
Deucalion, fucceeded him itn Phthiotis, and alfo in his Theffalian 
dominions. And from this politic and powerful prince all the 
people of Greece came finally to bear the general appellation of 
Hellenes ; while from his two fons, Dorus and Aolus, and his 
grandfon Iron, they were gradually difcriminated by the names 
of Dorians, olians,and Ionians; the three prime branches of the 
Grecian nation, whofe diftinct genius and manners gave rife to the 
three dialects of the Greek tongue. 

‘ The progrefs of the otcaml ants of Hellen, and their fubjeSs 
in civility, was greater than that of any other Grecian family. 
But Greece was not to acquire its civilization, merely through the 
aivances of its native inhabitants,in policy or arts. It was to 
owe much to the attainments of foreigners. 

‘ A coun- 
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¢ A country, in many refpects, highly favoured by nature, 
and happily fituated for commerce ; being feparated from Afia 
Minor only by a narrow channel, and from Syria by a {mall extent 
of fea, could nct fail to attract the vifits of naval adventurers. 
Greece was accordingly a prey to invafion in very early ages ; and 
by naval adventurers were founded the principal Grecian ftates. 

© Inachus, ftyled the fon of Oceanus and Tethys, (probably 
becaufe he was the firit perfon of diftinétion that came by fea into 
Greece) and who is fuppofed to have conducted a colony from 
fEgypt or Phoenicia, gave a beginning to the kingdom of Argos, 
Jong before the reign of Deucalicn, Phoroneus, the eldeit fon, 
and fuccefior of Inachus, more firmly eftablifhed the fettlement 
his father had made. He induced the rude natives to fubmit to 
his government, and collected them into one city. 

‘ Egialus, the fecond fon of Inachus, founded a fmall principality 
or townfhip on the frontiers of Argolis, called the kingdom of 
Sicyon. But this kingdom never rofe to any degree of power. 
And the Inachide, or defcendants of Inachus, who feem to have 
degenerated into barbarifm, were fupplanted in the kingdom of 
Argos by the famous “gyptian adventurer, Danaus; whofe ar- 

ival, in the fhip Pentecontorus, forms an important zra in the 
traditional part of the hiftory of Greece. 

€ To Danus the Greeks were indebted for many improvements. 

e taught the Argives to confiruét aqueduéts, and fupplied their 
city plentifully with water from four fountains or refervoiis. He 
built the citadel of Argos ; and he raifed the kingdom to fuch a 
pitch of glory and profperity, by the introduction of arts and laws 
among the people who owned bis fway, that all the fouthern 
Greeks bore, for a time, the name of Danai. 

« Niue years prior to the arrival of Danaus in Peloponnefus, a 
Phesnician colony had been planted in Beotia, by Cadmus of 
Tyre. ‘The Hyantes oppoted the fettlement of Cadmus and his 
followers ; but being worfted in battle, they thought fit to eva 
cuate their coyntry. And the Aones, feeing that refiflance mutt 
prove ineffectual, fupplicated the clemency of Cadmus, and were 
permitted to dwell with the Phoenicians. 

« As foon as Cadmus had eftablifhed his colony, he built a 
caftle called Cadmea; below which rofe the city of Thebes, the 
capital of a kingdom of the fame name that, in early times, com- 
prehended the greater part of Boeotia. ‘That fortrefs afforded an 
afylum to refugees from the neighbouring ftates ; fo that Thebes, 
of which Cadmea was the citadel, grew foon a large and populous 
town, all fecured with wails. Cadmus brought into Greece the 
Phoenician a!phabet, and the. art of working mines. 

« Sixty years before the defcent of Cadmus, and fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty.two years before the Chriftian era, that famous 
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ity to which Europe was to owe its literature and civility, its laws, 
its arts, and its fciences ; Athens, the future feat of learning and 
politenefs, the theatre of eloquence, and the fchool of knowledge, 
was founded by Cecrops, the leader of a band of emigrants from 
the diftrit of Sais, in Lower Aigypt. Being well received by 
Ateus, who then reigned over the territory of Attica, Cecrops 
obtained his daughter in marriage; and, on the death of that 
prince, he fucceeded to his {ceptre. 

‘ No fooner did Cecrops get pofleflion of the government, than 
he reprefented to his fubjects the neceflity of living amicably toge- 
ther, in order to oppofe the ravages and incurfions of robbers and 
pirates ; but efpecially of the Aones from Boeotia, and the Carians 
of the Zgean iflands, who were perpetually pillaging the fea-coaft. 
Having convinced his people, that focial union only could enable 
them to refift fuch violences, he diftributed them into twelve 
towns. And he eretted a caftle, called Cecropia, afterward 
known by the name of Acropolis, around which rofe the city of 
Athens ; fo denominated from Athena, or Minerva, its tutelary 
goddefs. 

‘ Cecrops appears to have been the firft prince that inftituted 
the law of marriage in Greece; or at leait, who ordained, that 
one man fhould only have one wife, as in Egypt; who regulated 
religious ceremonies, and ordained funeral rites. He ereéed in the 
town a public hall, or prutaneion, for the fettlement of civil dif- 
ferences among his fubjeéts ; and he is fuppofed to have inftituted 
the venerable criminal tribunal named Areopagus, fo long and 
defervedly celebrated for the impartiality of its decrees. 

‘« From the reign of Cecrops to that of Thefeus, the tradi- 
tional and chronological hiftory of Athens is more confiftent, and 
better authenticated, than that of any other Grecian ftate. I 
fhall, therefore, refer to the reigns of fome of the fucceflors of 
Cecrops, in {peaking of the eftablifhment of certain civil and re- 
ligious inftitutions, that took place during this period, and which 
demand your lordfhip’s attention. 

« The number of fmall ftates into which ancient Greece was 
divided, and the various revolutions to which it had been earl 
fubject, in confequence of foreign invafion, made all intelligent 
men fenfible of the neceflity of a general convention, or bond of 
union, in order to enable the heads of thofe ftates to repel the at- 
tempts of new invaders, as well as to preferve peace between the - 
feveral communities. A league of mutual friendfhip and defence 
was accordingly concerted by the wifdom of a political prince, 
named Amphityon, fifteen hundred and twenty-two years before 
the Chriftian era; and formed among the principal Grecian ftates 
without the Corinthian iithmus. The deputies from thefe ftates 
met twice a year at Thermopylz, (in {pring and autumn) vefted 
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with full powers to deliberate and refolve on whatever might ape 
pear to them moft beneficial to the common caufe.’ 

‘ The territory of Laconia,in Peloponnefus, was early poffeffed 
by the Leleges. And Lelex, the head of that ancient Grecian 
tribe, and the firft king of this illuftrious country, is computed by 
chronologers to have reigned about fifteen hundred years before the 
Chriftian era. Lacedzmon, one of the fucceffors of Lelex, gave 
to the kingdom of Laconia his own name ; and to its capital, that 
of Sparta, in honour of his wife, the daughter of Eurotas, his 
predeceffor. 

‘ The hiftory of Sparta, from the reign of Lacedzmon to that 
of Tyndareus, is almoft utterly unknown. Tyndareus (whofe 
family affairs will afterward demand our attention) was married to 
the celebrated Leda, whom Jupiter, in the fhape of a {fwan, is 
faid to have enjoyed. Be this, howevers as it may; Lada bore 
to her hufband, or at leaft fathered upon him, two fons, named 
Caftor and Pollux ; who died in early manhood, and were deified 
for their exploits ; and two daughters, Helen and Clytemneftra, 
not lefs known to fame. ‘Tyndareus was contemporary with 
Thefeus. : 

‘ The kingdom of Mycenz, alfo in the Grecian peninfula, 
was founded by Perfeus, the reputed fon of Jupiter, and of Danie, 
the daughter. of Acrifius, king of Argos. . Perfeus is the moft re- 
nowned of the firft heroes of Greece ; but his exploits, as embel- 
lifhed by the fplendid imagination of his fondly admiring coun 
trymen, are too improbable to be admitted among the number of 
traditional faéts. He is faid to have married Andromeda, whom 
he had delivered from a fea-monfter, and to have had by her five 
fons; Alczus, Sthenelus, Hilas, Maftor, and Eleétrion. 

« Alczus left, by his wife Hippomene, a fon named Amphys- 
trion, and a daughter called Anaxo. Eleétrion, the brother of 
Alcawus, married his niece Anaxo ; and had, by her, the famous 
Alcmena; who became the wife of her uncle Amphytrion, and 
the mother of Heracles, or Hercules, in confequence of a fuppofed 
embrace of the god Jupiter. : 

‘ Eleétrion governed the kingdom of Mycenz after the death 
of Perfeus, and Amphytrion fhould naturally have fucceeded him 
in the throne. He was the hufband of Alcmena, Eleétrion’s only 
daughter, and the fon of Alczus, the eldeft fon of Perfeus, their 
common progenitor, But Amphytrion having had the misfortune 
to kill his father-in-law involugtarily, was obliged to abfcond for 
a time. | 

* Meanwhile Sthenelus, king of Argos, Amphytrion’s uncle, 
taking advantage of that circumftance, feized upon the inheri- 
tance of his fugitive nephew, and gave it to his own fon Eury{- 
thes. In confequence cf this ufurpation, the galiant Hercules, 
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whofe generous toils and heroic deeds have fo long excited the ad- 
miration of mankind? was alfo excluded the throne of his ancef- 
tors. And the kingdom of Mycenz, on the death of Euryftheus, 
who was flain in an expedition into Attica, paffed from the family 
of Perfeus into that of Pelops. 

‘ The arrival of Pelops, fon of Tantalus king of Phrygia, in 
the Grecian peninfula, to which he had the honcur of giving his 
name, produced an almoft total revolution in the ftate of Pelopon-~ 
nefus. His Afiatic wealth, and numerous family, acquired him 
great confequence among the inhabitants of that peninfula ; fo that 
his daughters were married to the princes of the country, and he 
was enabled to procure fovereignties for mott of his fons. He was 
contemporary with Perfeus. 

« Atreus, one of the fons of Pelops, having married AZrope, 
daughter of Euryitheus, king of Argos and Mycena, fucceeded 
to the fovereignty of thofe two kingdoms, on the death of his fa- 
ther-in-law. And Agamemnon, the fon of Atreus, who is ftyled 
by Homer, “* King of many ifles, and of all Argos,”? was the 
moft powerful prince in Greece. 

« Agamemnon married Clytemneftra, daughter of Tyndareus, 
king of Lacedemon or Sparta. And Helen, Clytemneftra’s fifter, 
the moft celebrated beauty that had ever appeared in Greece, was 
given in marriage to Menelaus, Agamemnon’s brother, who fuc« 
ceeded to the Spartan throne on the death of Tyndareus, his fa- 
ther-in-law. 

‘ Corinthus, another fon of Pelops, called alfo the fon of Ju- 
piter, gave his name to the city of Corinth, formerly naméd 
Ephyra. This city, feated at the narroweft part of the ifthmus 
that unites Peloponnefus to the main land of Greece, and favoured 
with two harbours, one on the Ionian, the other on the Agean 
fea, became early diftinguifhed by its wealth and commerce.’ 


In the detail of the Spartan inftitutions, Dr. Ruffellhas very - 
‘ faithfully followed Xenophon. — But Xenophon was in this in- 
{tance a panegyrift more than a philofopher; and has led, we 
{fufpect, all modern hiftorians into confiderable errors. Even 
through the fallacious medium of Xenophon, it is eafy to fee 
that Lycurgus rather reformed than invented the Spartan cuf- 
toms. ‘The fact is, the Spartans at the period in queftion 
were actual favages; and what are called the inftitutions of 
Lycurgus, are among the univerfal characteriftics of favage 
life. ‘The naked contefts in which all civilifed ideas of decenc 
were outraged, the common meal, the expofure of deformed 
children, the legality of theft, their treatment of their women 
and their flaves, their military regulations, were exa€tly fuch 
as were found among the ancient German tribes, and amongft 
almoft every warlike horde of favages at the prefent day. 
C.R.N. Ar. (VIL) April, 1793. Ee Lycure 
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‘Lycurgus, who was a little more cultivated than the reft of his 
barbarous countrymen, gave form and method to the cuftoms 
which already prevailed, and dire€ted them, as the moft fa- 
mous legiflators of barbarous nations have done, to their great 
object, military power. ven 

Dr. Ruffell has travelled with unprecedented fuccefs through 
the dark and early periods of the Grecian hiftory, and has 
placed in a clearer. view than we have ever feen before exhi- 
bited to the public, the involved, and we fufpeét partly fabu- 
Jous, ‘Narratives of the Mefienian and the facred wars. An 
event better authenticated and more generally interefting we 
{hall prefent to out readers; viz. the ufurpation of Pififtratus, 
and the expulfion of his pofterity from Athens, with this re- 


snark, that we think it related with remarkable fpirit and accu- 
racy by our ingenious author. 


_ © Pififtratus, who was related to Sclon by the mother’s fide, and 
whofe mind had been early formed by the inftruétions of that legi- 
flator, {trove to blind his vigilance by the moft fedate deportmenr, 
and the warmeit declarations of his love of liberty and equal tree- 
dom. ‘The keen eyes of Solon, however, penetrated the fine dif- 
guyfe, and read the real defigns of his too afpiring pupil. But 
before he could concert any meafures for defeating them, Pififtra- 
tus, by a bold artifice, or brave and fortunate efcape from a con- 
{piracy againft his life, became matter of the republic. Having 
wounded himfelf, and the mules that drew his charriot, fays He- 
rodotus, but more probably being actually wounded by affafflins, as 
he declared, in his way to his country feat, he returned to the 
city, and drove violently into the Agora or market-place. 

‘ Filled with compaffion for the lacerated condition of their en- 
gaging demagogue, the people crowded about him; while he, in 
a pathetic fpeech, afcribed the impotent vengeance of his envious 
and cruel enemie:-—the ills he had fuffered, and thofe he had to 
fear, folely to his difintesefted patriotifm and friendfhip for the 
poor. Deeply affeted, alike by what they heard and faw, the 


énraged:- multitude were ready to fly to arms. In order to quiet 


them, a general affembly was fummoned ; and that affembly, at. 


the motion of a popular leader, in fpite of al! the arguments of 
Solon, and the oprofition of the two rival factions, appointed 
Pififtratus a guard of fifty men. This guard he took the hberty 
to avement, under various pretences, without exciting the jea- 
loufy of the people. At length, finding himfelf fuficiently itrong 
for accomplifhing his purpofe, he threw off the mafk; took poffef- 
fion of the Acropolis, and ufurped the. government of the ftate. 

¢ During the commotion raifed by that revolution, Megacles 
and his principal adherents fought fafety in flight. Nor does it 
sppear that Lycurgus and his partizans took any meafures for re- 
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ftoring the liberty of Athens. But Solon, although old arid un 
fupported by any faétion, was true to his principles. He one 
while upbraided the Athenians with cowardice; and, at another, 
exhorted them to attempt the recovery of their freedom. ‘** It 
would have been eafier,” faid he, “ to have repreffed the growth 
of tyranny; but now when it has obtained fome height, it will be 
more glorious to cut itdown.”? Finding, however, that none of 
the people had courage to take arms, he returned to his own 
houfe; and having laid afide all thoughts of making any other 
public effort, placed his weapons at the ftreet-door, exclaiming 
with confcious pride, in the hearing of his fellow-citizens, ** I 
have done all in my power to defend, from defpotifm, my country 
and its laws !” 

‘ But Pififtratus, in affuming regal dignity, and invefting hima 
felf with fupreme power, made no change in the forms of the 
Athenian conttitation, as eftablifhed by Solon. He allowed all its 
affemblies, its magiftracies, its offices civil and military, to re- 
main: and he enforced the due execution of Jaw atid juftice, not 
only by his authority but his example; teadily obeying a citation 
to appear in the court of Areopagus, on a charge of murder, for 
which he was acquitted. Hence the frequent faying of Solon: 
«© Lop off only his ambition, cure him of the luft of fway; and 
there is not a man more difpofed to every virtue; or a better citi- 
zen than Pififtratus.” 

‘ All the virtues of this accomplifhed princes however, added 
to his high renown in arms, could not reconcile the Athenians to 
kingly power. Twice was Pififtratus obliged to feek refuge in 
exile, and.as often did he recover the fovereignty of Attica, by 
his fuperior talents, his courage, his conduét, and captivating 
manners. The caufes of thefe “revolations, and the circumftatices 
with high they were attended, were thought fufficiently import~ 
ant by Herodotus to be particularly enumerated in his narration : 
and he was a good judge of fuch matters. But to the ancient 
Greeks, many things relative to their own affairs appeared im- 
portant, which would feem altogether frivolous to an inhabitant 
of Modern Europe. I fhall, therefore, my lord, only offer to 
your confideration a few leading fa&ts, intimately connected with 
the character of Pififtratus, and the ftate of the people of Attica 
during his domination. 

‘ The only crime imputed to this famous ufurper, or: Athenian 


‘tyrant, as he is commonly called, was an excefs of polisical cau- 


tion. He confined the honours and offices of the flate almoft ex- 
clufively to his own partizans. Enraged at finding themfelves and 
their adherents deprived of all power and confequence, Megacles 
and Lycurgus, the leaders of the two deprefféd parties, united 
their ftrength againft their exulting rival, and expelled him the 
republic. Megacles, however, diflatished with the anarchy that 
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enfued, fent propofals of fupport to the banifhed chief. His a’li- 
ance was accepted, and Pifiliratus again took poffeflion of the go- 
vernment. But Megacles, on a freth difguft, turned againft him 
the whole ‘weight of the Alcmzonids; and they being joined by 
the partizans of Lycurgus, with whom a reconciliation had taken 
place, obliged the tyrant once more to diveft himfelf of his au- 
‘thority, and quit his native country. 

‘ Pififtratus retired to Eretria, in the ifland of Euboea. There, 
though in banifhment, he poffeffed fo much perfonal intereft, and 
was held in fuch high confideration by the neighbouring fates, 
that he was able, in the eleventh year of his exile, to enter the 
territory of Attica at the head of an armed force, and make him- 
felf maiter of Marathon. Here he ereéted his ftandard. Parti- 
zans flocked to him from all quarters ; and he foon found himfelf 
ftrong enough to venture to march toward Athens. The Alcmz- 
onids met him with a formidable army, before he reached the me- 
tropolis. But they allowed themfelves to be furprifed, and their 
forces were inflantly routed. , 

« Now was the feafon for Pififlratus to difplay his clemency : 
and his prefence of mind, fetting afide his humanity, was too 
great to let flip the opportunity. He ordered his two fons, Hip- 
pias and Hipparchus, to ride after the fugitives, and tell them, in 
his name, that they had nothing to fear, if they would go quietly 
to their feveral homes. That meffage had the defired effect. The 
Athenian militia, relying on the unimpeached faith of ther virtu- 
ous but too ambitious fellow-citizen, utterly difperfed themfelves, 
and never more affumed the form of an army-; fo that Pififtratus 
entered Athens without refiftance, and took a third time poffeffion 
of the government. 

¢ The flaughter, however, was confiderable, notwithflanding 
the politic interpofition of the generous victor. And, in order 
more effectually to fecure his {way, as well as to provide againft the 
future effufion of blood, the mild ufurper judged an att of feverity 
neceflary. He demanded, as hoftages, the fons of all thofe citi- 
zens who had been moft active in arms againft him, and who had 
not fled their country; and fent them to the ifland of Naxus, 
which he had formerly conquered. He alo retained, for the fups 
port of his authority, part of his foreign troops. By thefe wife 
precautions, and an equitable adminiftration, Pififtratus remained 
undifturbed mafter of Attica, till his death ; and tranfmitted the 
tyranny, or fupreme power, to his two fons, Hippias and Hippar- 
chus. 

‘ Hipparchus, although reprefented by the accurate Thucydides 
as the younger brother, appears to have fucceeded his father in 
the government of the Athenian ftate. He was a munificent pa- 
tron of learning and the liberal arts, and drew around him men 
of genius from all parts of Greece. In imitation of his illuftri- 
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ous fire and predeceffor, he adorned the city of Athens with many 
fplendid buildings, while he cultivated the morals and polifhed the 
manners of its inhabitants; encouraged induftry, and rewarded 
merit. - He was flain by Armodius and Ariftogiton, in refent- 
ment of a private injury. And notwithfanding his public vir- 
tues, and an adminiftration which, in the language of pancgyric, 
is faid to have revived the memory of the Golden Age, fo flrong 
was the deteitation of the Athenians againit regal power, after 
they had recovered their freedom, that his murderers were long 
celebrated as the deliverers of their country from tyranny: and 
many ftatues were ereGed to perpetuate the memory of the per- 
— of the ciime. 

‘ The tyranny at Athens, however, did not, properly fpeak- 
ing, commence till after the death of Hipparchus. Hippias, 
hig! hly incenfed at the aflafination of his brother, and alarmed 
for his own fafety, put to death many of his fellow citizens, bes 
fide Harmodius and Arifiogiton. All whom he hated or feared fell 
victims to his feverity. Yet farther to fecure his power, and even 
to provide a retreat, in cafe of neceflity, he looked’ around him 
for foreign aid; and having married his daughter Archedice to 

Lantides fon of Hippoclus, tyrant of Lampfacus, with whofe 
family he entered into a clofe political alliance, he thenceforth 
governed the Athenians with all the rigour of defpotifm. 

‘ The exiled Alcmzonids and their adherents, ever watchful 
of an opportunity to recover poffeffion of their family-eftates, and 
to re-eltablifh the liberties of their natiye country, beheld with 
fatisfa€tion the difccntents occafioned by the tyranny of Hippias. 
During their banifhment, they had engaged in their intereft the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphos; by rebuilding, in a magnificent 
manner, the temple of the prophetic God, which had been con- 
fumed by fire. And they were now able, with the affiftance ofa 
body of Laced#monian forces, procured them by the favourable 
refponfes of the oracle, to accomplifh their defign. 

* Vidorious over the army of Hippias in the field, the confe~ 
derates entered Athens, and befieged the tyrant in the Acropolis, 
That citadel was of fufficient flrength to have long baffled all the 
efforts of the befiegers; efpecially as the Lacedemonians were 
under the neceflity of foon returning home. But accidegt and na- 
tural affection accomplifhed what force and military fki!l feemed 
unable to effect. Anxious for the fafety of their offspring, whom 
they had conveyed out of the fortrefs, and who had fallen into the 
hands of the Alcmzonids, Hppias and his partizans, on condition 
of having their children reftored, agreed to furrender the Acropo- 
fis, and to quit the territory of Attica within five days. 

‘In coumeeynes of this revolution, the Athenians recovered 
their political freedom, after they had been governed by the am- 
bitious family of Pifittratus for fixty-eight years. And notwith- 
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filanding the many ftruggles they were obliged to maintain, in or- 
der to preferve their liberty and independency, againft the attacks 
of ambitious neighbours, and the con{piracies of ufurping citizens, 
they acquired a degree of importance in Greece, amid the turbu- 
lence of democracy, which they had never reached, nor ever could 
have attained, in the repofe of monarchy. For, as Herodotus 
judicioufly remarks, fo great is the fpring communicated to the 
faculties of men by the equal diftribution of power, that their 
moft vigorous efforts under a mafter are feeble and languid, com- 
pared with their ftrong exertions in a ftate of perfect freedom; 
where every one, in acting for the good of the community, may 
be faid to act for himfelf, and confiders his own intcreft, and even 
his own honour, to be at ftake.’ 


Thofe who poflefs the modern part of Dr. Ruff ell’ hiftory? 
will be pleafed with the opportunity which they now have of 
furnifhing themfelves with fo good a companion to that enter- 
taining work, —It is enough for us to fay, after the {pecimens 
which have been produced, that thefe volumes are executed in 
a manner to the full as agreeable as the former produétion of 
our author. The ftyle is animated, and yet not abftrufe. ‘The 
narrative is clear and perfpicuous, and we think peculiarly 
well adapted to attract and intereft young perfons. 





The Environs of London: being an Hiftorical Aceount of the 
Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, within twelve Miles of that 
Capital: interfperfed with Me ge Anecdotes. By the 
Rev. D. ca. A.M. F. AS. Vol. 1, gto. tl, 115. Od, 
Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


Yt has long been a matter of regret that, while moft 4 the 

counties of England have been honoured with minute topo- 
graphical defcriptions, the environs of London, fo interefting 
in themfelves, and abounding with learned and inquifitive men, 
fhould be neglected. Of the four counties, in which thefe 
environs lye, Kent and Effex have been recently defcribed. 
Aubre ey’s Antiquities of Surry, a lame work, was compofed 
in the beginning of this century: concerning J Middlefex we 
remember no production fince the time of Norden, in the 
reign of James I. Yet Middlefex is of all thefe' counties the 
moit interefting, as the largeft part of the immediate environs 
of London pertains to it, as it abounds with antiguities, and 
with var ious and picturefque objects, particularly towards its 
northern parts, where the range of hills running from Mill 
Hill, &c. to Barnet, exceeds in delightful variety, that which 
extends by Hampltead and Highgate, and atlords fome prof- 
pects from _ the neights of Tot ‘teridge, equal to thofe for 
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which diftant counties are vifited. We have lieard the con- 
{tant fluctuation of property alledged as a reafon, why-no re- 
cent defcription of Middlefex has appeared; but in a work of 
this nature complete annals of property are not expected: 
fome account of the ancient fixt pofleflors, and of the moft re- 
markable of the modern, is fully fufficient. The chief objeéts 
are antiquities, topographical defcription, pi@turefque views, 
the nature of the foil, population, agriculture, &c. When 

e reflect upon this deficiency, we rather wonder that Mr. 
Lyfons did not begin his work with an account cf thofe enyi- 
rons which lie in Middlefex; which would, indeed, have been 
the moft proper in every point of view: but perhaps the place 
of his refidence, or fome other trifling caprice, has ini‘luenced 
his choice. 

In the year 1761, Mr. Dodfley publifhed a work in fix vo- 
lumes, 8vo. called ‘ London, and its Environs, defcribed :’ 
it is digefted in alphabetical order, and its merit, in fome re- 
fpects, is disfigured by its trivialities in others, for the name 
of every ftreet, court, and alley, is given in one large alpha- 
bet; whereas an appendix was the proper place for fuch ins 
fipid matter. It is alfo quite deficient in quotation and learn- 
ing, and will bear no comparifon with the work now before 
us. The recent publication called lhe Ambulator, relates to 
the environs only, and though {mall, has confiderable merit : 
but it is merely a guide. 

We have, therefore, perufed Mr. Lyfons’ firft volume with 
confiderable avidity, and are happy to fay that it is exa@ly 
fuch a work as was wanted; and that the author has proved 
himfelf completely equal to the tafk of deferibing the environs 
of this capital, ina manner fitted to gratify the antiquary, and 
the man of refearch and curiofity. It is to be contained in 
three volumes ; the prefent for Surrey ; the fecond, we fup- 
pofe, for Kent and Effex; the third, for Middlefex The pa- 
rifhes in each county are arranged alphabetically, and metho- 
dically defcribed. Mr. Lyfons has enlivened the drynefs of 
antiquarian refearch by occafional anecdotes, and has thus 
formed not only an ufeful but entertaining book, He hasalfo 
inferted twenty-feven engravings of confiderable mevit, among 
which are fome unpublifhed portraits. His quotations and re- 
ferences are numerous and exact, as fhould be the cafe in every 
antiquarian work. 

_ As one general fpecimen of his manner, we fhall extract 
the commencement of his account of Addington parifh ; 


* The name of this parifh was anciently written Edintone, I 
can find nothing fatisfattory relative to its etymology ; it was pros 
bably denominated from fomc one of its remote poficifors, The 


| Ee4 parifh 
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parith lies within the hundred of Wallington, and is bounded by. 
Croydon, Saunderftead, Farleigh, and Chelfham, in Surry 3 and 
by Weft Wickham and Beckenham in Kent. The village is fituated 
about three miles to the eaftof Croydon, at the foot of a range of 
hills to which it gives its name, Their extent is about five hun- 
dred acres, 

* On the brow of the hill, towards Addington, is a clufter of 
tumuli, about 25 in number ; they are of very inconfiderable 
height ; one of them is nearly 40 feet in diameter; two others 
are about half that fize; the remainder are very fmall. The 
greater part of them appears to have been opened. Salmon fays, 
that fome broken pieces of urns, which had been taken out of 
them, were, in his time, in the poffeiiion of an apothecary at 
nape, 

‘ The land at Addington is, for the moft part, arable; there 
js little meadow, but a pretty large propartion of wood and com- 
mon. The foil is very various; being, in fome parts of the pa- 
rifh, gravel ; in fome, chalk ; and in others, a fliff clay, 

‘ It appears, by Doomfday Book, that there were two manors 
am the parifh of Addington in the time of William the Conqueror; 
they were not exaily divided, as Salmon has afferted, though they 
were each taxed as eight hides; for the land of one manor was 
four carucates, that of the other, two and qa:half; the one was 
valued at sl. the other at 3]. The former manor had been held 
by Ofward, in the time of Edward the Confeffor, and was then 
the property of Aibert, a clerk ; the latter having belonged to 
Godric, in the Confeffor’s reign, was, at the time of the furvey, 
in the poffeffion of Tezelin the cook ; they were both held of the 
king. ‘Tezelin’s manor continued in lay hands, and was held by 
a very fingular tenure, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

“‘ Godric’s manor, previoutly to the reign of Edward I. appears 
to have been divided into two ; one of which was given to Knights 
Templars by Walter de Morton, and was held of the archbifhop 
ef Canterbury’s manor of Croydon, by an annual rent of thirty- 
two fhillings and one penny, The Templars were abolified by 
pope Clement the Fifth, in the year 131313 and in the 17th year 
of Edward II. an a&t of parliament paffed, by which their poffef- 
fions in England, among which Addington was included, were 
transferred to the Knights of St. John of Jerufalem. The other 
moiety belonged, I know not by what grant, to the monaftery of 


St. Mary Overie ; to this manor the advowfon of the church was. 


annexed; it was rated at ten fhillings. For twelve acres of Jand, 
which belonged to this convent in the parifh of Addington, they 
were obliged to Keep a lamp burning every night in the church, 
The manfion-houfe belonging to this manor is defcribed as hay- 
ing a hall of 35 feet in length, and 28 in breadth; and two folas 
rii, Or Upper rooms, the onc 32 feet by 18, the other 32 feet by 
rt. 
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r1. Atthe diffolution of monafteries, both thefe manors came 
into the poffeifion of the Leigh family ; who, at that time, held 
the third manor above-mentioned. 

‘ The earlieft proprietor of this manor, that I find upon record 
after the conqueit, is Bartholomew Chefnet, or Cheyney, wha 
had two daughters co-heireffes ; one of whom married Peter, the 
grandfon of Ailwin of London, and was buried in Bermondfey 
abbey ; for which privilege her hufband gave the monks a rent of 
15 fhillings, iffuing out of a houfe in Addington ; the other 
daughter married William Aguillon, who, in right of his wife, 
sohastend the manor; his fon, fir Robert Aguillon, had a licence 
to fortify and embattle his manor houfe at Addington. A fpot of 
ground near the church, being ftill called the Caitle Hill, ferves 
to afcertain the fite of this manfion, which, moft probably, con- 
tinued to be the manerial refidence till the year 1400, when the 
manor houfe, which was pulled down about twelve -years ago, 
(and which was fituated atthe foot of the hill), was erected; as 
appears by the following infcription which was over the door; 


‘ In fourteen hundred and none, 
Here was neither ftick nor ftone, 

In fourteen hundred and three 

The goodly building which you fee, 


¢ This houfe was built chiefly of flint, mixed with chalk, and 
yery ftrongly cemented. 

‘ Sir Robert Aguillon was fheriff of Saffex in the reign of 
Henry the Third ; he married Margaret, countefs of the Ifle of 
Wight, by whom he had two daughters ; one of whom married 
Jourdan de Gaukvil, anceftor of the duke of Dorfet; the other 
married Hugh Bardolf, and had for her portion the manor of 
Addington, which continued in the Bardolf family for two or three 
generations. William Walcot died feized thereof, in the reign of 
Richard the Second, having held it for life, by a grant from Wil- 
liam Bardolf. In the reign of Henry the Sixth it was the pro- 
perty of William Uvedale, who, for a fine of forty fhillings, paid 
into the exchequer, obtained a licence to alienate it to John Leigh 
and others, and the heirs of the faid John. The defcendants of 
this John Legh or Leigh, obtained a grant of the other manors at 
the fupprefiion of monalteries, and the whole became united into 
one ; which continned in the poffeffion of the Leigh family till the 
middle of the preient century. Sir John Leigh died in 1737, 
without male ifflue. Afier his death, there was a fuit in chancery 
depending for many years, relating to the right of fucceffion to 
the Addington eftate, which was at length determined in favour 
of his female heirs, one of whom married John Bennet, efq. and 
the other Henry Spencer, efq. The manor and eftate were fold 
by their fons, Wooley Leigh Bennet, efg. and Wooley Leigh 

Spencer, 
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Spencer, efq. (about the year 1767), to Barlow Trecothick, efq 
alderman of London, and they are now the property of James 
Trecothick, efq. his nephew; who has a handfome modern man- 
fion, fituated about half a mile from the church, and nearly in 
the centre of the park ; it was begun in 1772, by the late alder- 
man Trecothick, and finifhed after his death by the prefent pro- 


prietor,’ 
The befia, p. 5, which Mr. Lyfons cannot explain, feems 


barbarous Latin for a kind of ba/?y pudding, an interpretation 


authorifed by the context. 
In the account of Barnes, we find the following anecdote 


of ‘Heydegger. 


‘ Before Mr. Hoare purchafed the eftate, Heydegger, matter 


of the revels, was for iome time the tenant of the houte, of whom 
the following ftory is told :—~-The late king gave him notice, that 
he would fup with him one evening, and that he fhould come from 
Richmond by water. It was Heydegger’s profeffion to invent noe 
vel amufements ; and he was refoived to turprife his majefty with 
a fpecimen of his art. ‘The king’s attendants, who were in the 
fecret, contrived that he fhould not arrive at Barn-elms before 
night, and it was with fome difficulty that he found his way up 
the avenue which led to the heute. When he came to the door, 
all was dark ; and he began to be very angry, that Heydegger, 
to whom he had given notice of his intended vifit, fhould be fo ill 
prepared for his reception. Heydegger {ufiered his majefty to 
vent his anger, and affected to make fome awkward apologies, 
‘when, in an inftant, the houfe and avenues were in a blaze of 
light, a great number of lamps having been fo difpofed, as to 
ccmmunicate with each other, and to be lit at the fame inttant. 
"The king laughed heartily at the device, and went away much 
pleafed with his entertainment.’ 


Mr. Lyfons, in defcribing the parith of Batterfea, gives 
fevéra] Suk siti concerning ie family of St, John enue Bo- 
linbroke, and reétifies fome miftakes in the Biographia’Britan- 
nica, relative to the famous Henry St. John. He died at the 
age of feventy-three, not feventy-nine; and his birth of courfe 
took place in 1678, not in 1672. His lady did not die many 
years before him, but on the 18th March 1750, while he died 
on the 12th of December 1751. All thefe particulars appear 
from the epitaphs in Batterfea church, and it is rather fur rit. 
ing that the firft editors of the Biogra iphia, had not recourfe to 
information fo Open and convenient. 

In the defcription of Camberwell, we find a go cod account 
of Dulwich college, and of Edward Allevn its founder. He 
was chief mafter of the bears to James I.; and Mr. Lyfons 
gives a Curious account of this fingular office ; 
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« As the nature of this office is little known, it will, perhaps, 
be amufing to my readers, to give a fhort account of it, with co- 
pies‘of original papers relating thereto. Whenever it was the 
king’s plesfure to entertain himfelf, or any of his royal vifitors, 
with the game of bear-baiting, it was the bufinefs of the maiter 
of the game to provide bears and dogs, and to fuperintend the 
baiting : and as this cruel {port deftroyed a great number of the 
poor animals, he was invefted with the moft unlimited authority to 
iffue commifiions and to fend his officers into every county of Eng- 
land, who were empowered to feize and take away any bears, 
bulls, or dogs, that they thought meet for his majeity’s fervice. 
This arbitrary proceeding was little relifhed by the fubje&ts; and 
the perfons fent to take up dogs, were frequently ill-treated and 
beaten, the juftices of the peace often refufing to grant them any 
redrefs, Some towns, and whole counties, to avoid thefe difputes, 
made a compofition with the matter of the bears, to fend up a cer- 
tain number of maftiff dogs yearly, upon condition, that the com- 
miffion fhould never come into their neighbourhood, Among 
Alleyn’s papers is an engagement figned by certain perfons of the 
town of Manchetler, wherein they promile io fend up yearly, *«a 
maity dogge or bytche to the bear-garden, between Mydfomer 
and Michaelmaffe.””. The mater of the bear-garden, in queen 
Elizabeth’s time, was allowed to have public baitings on Sundays 
in the afternoon ; which liberty was taken away by James I. 
Allevn complains much of this in a petition which he prefented to 
the king; ia which he alfo prays for an increafe of falary. The 
whole petition is curious, and throws fo much light upon the na- 
ture and prevalence of this diverfion, that I fhall make no apology 
for inferting it at length; and with it fhall clofe tinis digrefiion 
ppon bear-baiting : 

‘¢ To the king’s moft excellent majefty, the humble pet!- 
tion of Philip Henflow, and Edward Alleyn, your 
majefties fervants. | 

¢* Whereas it pleafed ycur mot excclent majeftv, after the 
death of fir John Darrington, te grant the office of matter of your 
game of bulls, bears, and dogs, with the fee of fixteen pence 
per diem unto fir Wilham Steward, knt.; at which time the 
howfe and beares, being your majeitizs petitioners; but we not 
licenfed to bayte them, and fir William Steward refufing to take 
them at our hands upon any reafonable terms, we were therefore 
enfurced to buy of him the faid office, paftime, and fee, at a very 
high rate; and whereas, in refpect of the great charge that the 
keeping the faid game continua!ly requires, and alfo the fmallnefs 
of the fee; in the late queen’s time, free liberty was permitted 
without reitraint to bayt them, which now is taken away from us, 
efpecially on the Sundays in the afternoon, after divine fervice, 

which 
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which was the chiefeft means and benefit to the place ; and in the 
time of the ficknefs, we have been reftrained many times on the 
working days; thefe hindrances, in general with the lofs of di- 
vers of the beaftes, as before the king of Denmark we loft a 
goodly bezre of the name of George Stone ; and at another bayt~ 
ing, being before your majeftie, were killed four of our beft 
bears, which in your kingdom are not the like to be had, and 
which were in value worth 30] ; and alfo our ordinary charges 
amount yearly to 20ol. and better; thefe loffes and charges are 
fo heavy upon your petitioners, that whereas formerly we could 
have letten it forth for 1001. a year, now none will take it gratis 
to bear the charges, which is your poor fervants undoing, unlefs 
your majeftie, of your ‘gracious clemencie, have confideracion of 
us. Thefe caufes do enforce us humbly to become fuitors unto 
your majeftie, that in refpect of the premifes, and that we have, 
ever fince your gracious entrance into this kingdom, done your 
majeftie fervice with all duty and obfervance; it would pleafe your 
majeftie in your moft royalle bounty, now fo to relieve us, as we 
may be able to continue our fervice unto your majeftie as heretofore 
we have done; and to thatend, to grant unto us free liberty, as 
hath been granted in the late queen’s time; and alfo, in refpect 
of our great and dayly charge, to add unto our faid fee, 2s. and 
8d. being never as yet increafed fince the firft foundacion of the 
ofice. And whereas, their are divers vagrants and perfons of 
loofe and idle life, that ufeally wandereth through the country with 
bears and bulls without any licence, and for ought we know ferv- 
ing no man, {poyling and killing dogs for that game, fo that your 
majeftie cannot be ferved but by great charges to us, fetching 
them very far ; which is cire&tly contrary toa flatute made in that 
behalf, for the reftraining of fuch: your majeflie would be pleafed, 
in your moft gracious favour, to renew unto your petitioners our 
paftime; and to grant us, and our deputies, power and authoritie 
to apprehend fuch vagrants, and to convene them before the next 
juitice of peace, there to be bound with fureties to forfeit his faid 
bears and bulls to your majefties ufe, if he fhall be taken to go 
about with any fuch game, contrary to the laws of this your ma- 
jetties realm ; and your poor fervants will dayly praye for your 
majefties long and happy reign.” 


The defcription of the pi€ture gallery at Dulwich, alfo de« 
ferves particular notice. 


« The contents of the picture gallery have been very curforily 
mentioned in aij] the hiftories of the college. Aubrey, from whom 
the fucceeding writers on the fubject feem to have copied, fays 
that there are portraits of Henry prince of Wales, fir Thomas 
Grefham, Mary qveen of Scots, and fome other worthlefs piftures: 
the two latter portraits are not there, and as they are not men- 
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tioned in the old catalogue, it may be prefumed they never were: 
of the remaining pi€tures which are treated with fo much con- 
tempt, fome have much merit, and many are valuable, as being 
original and unique portraits of remarkable perfons: they may be 
thought therefore tq deferve a more particular account. The ca- 
talogue, which is in the hand-writing of Mr. Cartwright, by whom 
they were bequeathed to the college, afcertains both their names 
and prices. Many which are there enumerated do not now appear ; 
perhaps Cartwright had difpofed of them before his death: among 
thefe was a portrait of ‘* the man who demolifhed the earl of Ef- 


fex with a hatchet in Weftminiter Abbey ;” this deftruction, of 


which an account is given in the notes, was not executed upon his 
perfon, but his effigies foon after his interment. The mott re- 
markable of the portraits which remain, are the following : 

‘ Michael Drayton, the poet, in a black drefs, his own hair 
fhort, and a plain band. This coft Mr. Cartwright 151. 

* Sir Martin Frobifher, a brave officer, and a diftinguifhed cir- 
cum-navigator, who difcovered the north paffage to China. He 
defended Breft againft a fuperior force of Spaniards; and was 
knighted for his gallant behaviour in the engagement with the 
Armada. 

‘ The firft Lord Lovelace, created by Charles I., who diftin- 
guifhed himfelf likewife as a naval officer, and took the king of 


Spain’s Weit Indian fleet. He was of Hurley in the county of 


Berks. 

‘ Richard Lovelace, the poet, called in the catalogue, ‘* Co- 
Jonel Lovelace, in black-armour.” This man was a fingular in- 
ftance of the viciflitudes of fortune. After leaving Oxford, where 
the beauty of his perfon, and the variety of his accomplishments, 
procured him the efteem and admiration of all, he entered into 
the army; and having faithfully ferved his unfortunate matter 
Charles I., he afterwards entered into the fervice of the French 
king, and was wounded at the fiege of Dunkirk; he recovered 
from his wounds, and returned to England, where he found his 
beautiful miftrefs Lucy Sacheverell, who had fuppofed him dead, 
married to another; and being obnoxious to the then ruling pow- 
ers, he was thrown into prifon; being afterwards releafed, he 
wandered about in rags and poverty ; and being broken down both 
in mind and fortune, died in obfcure lodgings in Gunpowder-Al- 
ley, Shoe-lane, in the year 1658, and was buried in St. Bride’s 
church. There is a print of him by Faithorn. 

* Sir William Lovelace, Serjeant Lovelace, and others cf that 
family. 

‘ The Duchefs of Suffolk, a whole length. 2? 

* It does not appear what dutchefs of. Suffolk this is, probably 
lady Willoughby, the lait wife of Charles Brandon. 

‘ A portrait ealled “* the Earl of Exeter,” a head painted on 
board; the title mult be a miitake ;—«there was no earl of Exeter, 

5 before 
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before Thomas Cecii ; it may be Henry, or Edward, marquis of: 
Exeter ; the former was beheaded in 1538, the latter died 1556. 

“¢ Greenhill, the painter, by himfelf.” This is a good picture, 
and is engraved in the Anecdotes of Painting. 

‘* Althea, with her hair difhevelled,”’ faid to be Lucy Sacheve- 
rell; though Lovelace always called her Lucafta in his Poems. 

** Burbadge, the attor.”” Richard Burbadge was a very cele- 
brated tragedian, and a cotemporary with Shakfpeare. Camden 
calls him, ‘* alier, Rofcius ;”? and Baker {peaks of him in the fame 
terms as he does of Alleyn, pronouncing them both to be -fuch 
actors ‘* as no age mutt ever look to feek the like.’? He is known 
to have reprefented the character of Richard I1I.; and probably, 
performed the principal tragic parts. in other of Shakfpeare’s 
plays. He was a principal proprietor of the Globe and Black- 
friar’s theatres ; and died anno 1619. 

«© Nathaniel Field, the actor ;”’ a good portrait. This cof Mr. 
Cartwright 1ol. He is reprefented dreffed in a fhirt trimmed with 
black lace. Field was one of the children of the Chapel Royal : 
he originally performed women’s characters. | 

‘© Perkins, the actor.” Richard Perkins was one of the performers 
belonging to the Cockpit, Druly Lane, and is mentioned among 
thofeof principal note there : he ated in Shirley's and Heywoood’s 
plays. John Webiler, the avthor of a comedy called The White 
Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, publifhed in 1612, fays, in a 
note, after praifing the other actors, ‘* in particular, I muft re- 
member thé weil-approved induitry of my triend matter Perkins, 
and confefs, the worth of his aétion did crown both the beginning 
and the end.”? When the play-houles were {hut up during the civil 
wars, Perkins refided in Clerkenwell, where he died ; and was 
buried fome years before the reftoration. He wrote a copy of 
verfes prefixed to L}cywood’s apology for actors. 

«© Sly, the agtor.”” William Sly was a contemporary of Shake 
fpeare, and was joined with him in the patent of 1603. He is 
introduced perfennally in Marfton’s Malecontent, 1604; and Mr. 
Malone conje€tures, from. his there ufing an affected phrafe of 
Ofrick’s Hamlet, that he performed that part.. He died before 
the year 1612. : 

‘© Tom Bond, the acior.”?” Of Bond little is known, but that 
he acted in Shakerly Marmyon’s comedy of Holland’s Leaguer, 
bgou'ght out in 1632. , 

«« Mr, Cartwright, fen. the actor.” pare pictures coft 151. 

ee Mr. Cartwright, jun. the actor.” each. 

© The former of thefe, whofe name was William, was one of 
the Palfgrave’s fervants:in 1622. “he portrait, which is a very 
bad one, repretents him in a laced band and cuffs. Cartwright, 
the younger, is in a Vandyke drefs; of him nothing certain is 
known: he probably was fon to the former, ‘here is a third 
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portrait of a estes twricht, an actor, called in the catalogue, ** inv 

own portrait.” This is a good picture by Greenhiij] : he is re- 

prefented in a black robe and flowing peruke, with his hand ona 
dog’s head. His name alfo was Wiliam. He was one of Rilli- 
grew’s company at the original eflablifhment of Dinly Lane, 

where he played Falfta®?. This Cartwright, by his will dated 

Gocmaions 1786, left his books and pictures, (everal articles of 

furniture, and 390 broad pieces of gold, to Dulwich College; 

but his fervants defrauded the College of the greater part both of 

the furniture and money, of which they received only 65! 
© Befides the hapa abuve-mentioned, there are others of in- 

ferior value, and lefs note; and fome other pictures, among which 

are an head of an old man, which has much merit, by Gischbil ; 

an ancient view of Londcn, faid io be by Norden; the head of a 

woman, by Burbadge the attor, in chiaro-obfcuro; fome copies 

from Baflan; a fea view; and many more, which, as Aubrey 
fays, are certainly very worthleis.’ 
(To be continued.) 

Seranaates by the late Rev. john Dry/dale, D.D. F. R. S. Edin. 
To which is prefixed, an Account of the Author’s Life and 
Charaéer. By Andrew Dalzel, M.A. FL. RS. Edin 
2Vols. 820. 12s. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


R. Page cid ho is known to the world by fome former 
publications, and efpecially by his Tranflation, with 
Notes and Iluftrations, of M. Chevalier’s Defcription of the 
Plain of Troy *—hath here, ina well written narrative, exhi- 
bited fuch a picture of Dr. Dryfdale, as cannot but be highly 
grateful to his friends, and honourable to his memory. ‘Ihe 
occafion of publifhing thefe Difcourfes we will add in the 
words of the Editor: 

‘ Having undertaken to draw upa fhort acceunt of the late Dr, 
John Dry fdale, to be laid before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
of which he was a meinber, I was induced to read, with great at- 
tention, the Sermons in manufcript which he left behind him, that 
I might be enabled to form a more perfect judgment of his merit 
as a preacher. I had been accuftomed, as his he rer for many 
years, to admire his talents and eloquence; and that admiration 
has been increafed, by the perufal of his difcourfes. ‘They ap- 
peared to me fo well calculated to be ufeful, and fo excellent in 

every refpect, that it feemed an injury to withhold them any lon- 
ger from the public.’ 


In refolving upon the prefent publication, Mr. Dalzel did 
not think it fufficient to rely on his own opinion, but had re- 
courfe to that of Mr. Moodie, a well-approved preacher at 
Edinburgh, and a very refpeCtable perfon, who, after having 








* See Critical Review, Vol VI. p. So, 14i. 
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perufed the manufcripts with attention, communicated his des 
cifion ina letter, which is given to fhew that thefe + olumes have 
not been rafhly obtruded upon the public, and at the fame 
time, to prefent the reader with a criticifm tipon them, at 
once both elegant and juft : 


** Dear fir, 


«<T have read with great care the manufcripts which you fent me. 
The high refpe&t T entertain for Dr. Dryfdale’s memory, and the 
recollection of his friendly attention, to which I was fo much in- 
debted in my early years, may render me, perhaps, a partial 
judge of the merit of his Sermons; but T am perfuaded I deliver 
an opinion in which every candid reader will heartily concur with 
me, when I fay. that they will form a moft valuable acceffion to 
thofe excellent models of pulpit eloquence which our language af 


. fords. 


<* I confider utility, as the chicf recommendation of a fermon; 
and this quality Dr. Dryf{dale’s fermons poffefs in a moft eminent 
degree, They difcover throughout, a moft accurate knowledge 
of human nature, and breathe a high fpirit of piety and virtue, 
which can hardly fail to transfufe itfelf into the mind of the rea- 
der. The ftyle is every where forcible and impreffive, and, at 
the fame time, pure, perfpicuous, and elegantly fimple, free from 
all falfe ornaments and ftudied refinements, and from every thing 
that might betoken a light and frivolous mind. 

* What I particularly admire is, that unity of defign which 
appears inevery fermon. The author feizing on that view of his 
fubje& which promifes to lead to the moft ufeful difcuffion, carries 
the reader along with him, in a regular and uninterrupted ftream 
of .argument, from the beginning to the end of the difcourfe. He 
never lofes fight of the great end of preaching. While he exhi- 
bits the moft rational views of the doétrines of religion, he is als 
ways careful to iiluftrate and enforce their praétical influence. He 
difcovers uncommon reach and acutenefs of judgment, in afcer- 
taining the nature, and the limits of our feveral duties, in diftin- 
guifhing genuine virtue from what has only the appearance of it, 
and in deteting vice under the various forms which it aAffumes. 
His reafoning is always perfuafive and animated, fitted at once to 
inform the underftanding, and to warmthe heart, When head- 
dreffes himfelf to the paffions, his ftyle becomes frequently abrupt 
and vehement ; and his mind, full of the importance of his fub- 
ject, pours itfelf forth in foliloquy, apoftrophe, and the other 
higher figures of fpcech, which are never introduced in order to 
excite furprife, but in which the reader will always find himfelf 
prepared to join.—In fhort, thefe fermons feem admirably calcu- 
Jated to infpire the mind with high fentiments of piety to God, 
truft in providence, independence on the world, admiration of 

virtue, 
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virtue, fteady and refolute attachment to duty, and contempt of 
every thing that is bafe or difhonourable. 

«© With thefe qualifications, I have no doubt that they will be 
favourably received by the public at large; and to the friends of 
Dr. Dryfdale they will be a moft pleafing memorial of a charafer 
which they held in the higheft veneration; for in the amiable pic 
tures of virtue which his Sermons exhibit, they will recognife the 
features of his own mind. Iam, dear fir, yours fineerely, 

Witit1am Moopiz.” 


That our readers, however, may form for themfelves an 
idea of Dr. Dryfdale’s manner, we will place an extract be- 
fore them. In Sermon V. On the wretched Condition of wicked 
Men, from Job. xx. 12. &c. which he confiders in refpeét to 
God, their fellow creatures, and themfelves. Under the firft 
of thefe heads, having defcribed the effets of right conduct 
on the condition of a good man, he thus contrafts it with the 
oppofite : 


‘ But how different is the fcene which a wicked man prepares 
for himfelf? Truth, on its own account, has to him no charms; 
grofs objects poffefs his heart, and command his defires ; and how 
difmal muft his foul be when, rovfed to a fenfe of his condition, 
he finds himfelf incapable of any pleafure from the comtemplation 
of the higheft perfection of the wifdom and goodnefs of the Mott 
High God! when his meditations on God are not fweet, but bit- 
ter and tormenting to his foul, For how has the bad man anfwered 
the end, and fulfilled the purpofe of his being? Has he a&ted up 
to the character of a fellow worker with God? has he contributed 
as far as in him lay to the happinefs of the world? has he taken 
care to improve his mind and heart, and make them the feat of in» 
tegrity and kind affection? Alas! he has done juft the reverfe, 
He has oppofed the intention of his Maker, run counter to the 
chief purpofe of his own being, and as far as the influence of his 
aftions could reach, has corrupted and deltroyed the beautiful 
works, and introduced confufion and, mifery into the family of 
God. With what confidence then can he raife his thoughts to the 
fupreme Lord of the Univerfe? What has he to expect from the 
Almighty, againft whom he has rebelled, not only by deferting 
the poft affigned to him; not only by neglecting, but by ading 
dire&tly contrary to the Divine will? He has aflumed to himfelf 
a licence of gratifying his own depraved inclinations aad 
paffions, in oppofition to the eternal laws of righteoufnefs, the 
laws of God himfelf; he has trangreffed the bounds fet to him by 
his Maker, refigned bafely his claim to an intelligent and moral 
nature, given up the noble privilege of his birth-right, as a fon 
of the Moft High, and, by his manners, affociated with the herd 
of brate and fenfelefs animals, or with the malicious and defpérate 
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fpirits of darknefs. What a foul ftain has he thus brought upon 
his foul! and what bitternefs muft not this produce, when he is 
xoufed to a fenfe of it! Wicked men indeed may long fhut up 
their minds from this mortifying refleion ;—from difcerning the 
pollution in which they are involved. By dwelling only upon 
their profperity,—on the fuccefs of their projects, the means of 
which fuccefs they clothe with the names of fuperior wifdom and 
dexterity, and by indulging in one gratification after another, they 
conceal their real character from their own obfervation, and thus 
have fome kind of enjoyment ;—broken however and interrupted 
by doubts and fufpicions, which they immediately attempt to dif 
mifs. Such enjoyment, even while it continues, has no other 
fupport than deceit and felf-delufion. But no difguife can laft al- 
ways. The truth will break forth at laft ;—and then farewell to 
all their dreams of happinefs! When light is thus let in upon 
their minds, when the clouds are difpelled which concealed from 
their view both their Maker and their own character, when they 
are led to reflect on the light they muft appear in to their Creator, 
when they reflect that, during the time they deceived and flattered 
themfelves in their iniquities, the corruption of their heart was 
naked and open to his infpection ;—how terrible mutt the thought 
be, that God looks on them as wretches wholly unworthy, and 
now fcarce capable, of his favour! What oppreflive forrow mutt 
weigh down their fouls, when they reflect that they appear to their 
all-wife Creator as creatures of the bafeft {pirit !—who, with ho- 
nour and virtue fet before them, offered to their acceptance, and 
often calling on them to take poffeflion, chofe for their portior 
-what could “produce nothing but fhame and difhonour ; who, in- 
vited to fhare in the favour and friendfhip of God, bad Him not in 
all their thoughts ; who ftill bear the name of men, but are con- 
fious that the true charagter of a man is gone, that she crown of 
aman is fallen from their head, and all the godlike difpofitions of 
aman, fuch as the Maker meant them to poffefs, are banifhed 
from their heart.—-Go on thus, O foolifh and thoughtlefs men ! 
difhonouring and deftroying your own fouls! So fhall you render 
your reconciliation with God {till more impracticable ; fo fhall your 
awakened fouls difcover you to be wretched outcatts from his love and 
favour, and reduce you in the depth of defpair to call on the moun- 
tains to cover you, and hide your fhame !—But vain man! cantt 
thou conceal thyfelf from the Almighty ? Wither canft thou fly bee 
yond the reach of his arm? Canft thou fhut the eyes of thine own 
mind, or throw an impenetrable cloud over thy fhameful and 
wretched heart? No. ‘Thine eyes fhall be ever open to thy dif- 
honour; thou fhalt iharply feel how evil and bitter a thing it is to 
forfake the living God, and haveno fear of him within thy heart.’ 


Would our limits permit, we could produce a variety of 
other 
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other paflages, which, ‘perhaps, might exhibit the preacher int 
a more advantageous point of view; butthe 1ft and 14th Ser- 
mons, On Charity, and On A/piring after Perfeéion, are, in 
our cftimation, to be placed amongft the moft excellent we have 
ever read; nor are many of the reft much inferior. 


-~ 


The Art of preventing Difeafes, and refioring Health, founded 
on rational Principles, and adapted to Perfons of every Capa- 
city. By G. /Vallis, M. D.S.M.S. 8vo. Os. 6d. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793- , 


jf the /ubject of this work were not of the higheft importance 

in itfelf, the plan of the author would be entitled to our 
moit ferious attention. Dr. Wallis is of opinion that the 
works whicli have been already written-upon this fubjeét, and 
profe/fedly adapted to the comprehenfion of every reader, are 
defective in thofe particular rules by which they ought in a 
great mealure to be guided, whether with refpect to the pre- 
vention, mitigation, or cure of dileafes. hat they want, 
therefore, it has been his ftudy to fupply; by treating at large 
on the nature of individual and diftin€t conftitutions, and the 
knowledge of the immediate caufes. It mutt be allowed that 
thefe aré confiderations of the firft importance, bat whether 
they can always be attained, appears to many writers as well 
as practitioners, a matter of fome doubt. ‘There are effential> 
circum{tances in certain conftitutions which are embarrafled 
and confufed, and oftén, itis to be feared, fo latent in their 
origin and nature, as to efcape the inveftigation of the moft 
fagacious obferver. 

‘The attempt, however, to generalife the hiftory of confti- 
tutions is laudable, for though in every poflible variety we may 
not be able to fucceed, the purfuit will be attended with con-: 
fiderable advantage. It will at leaft be a durable foundation 
for a more certain practice. It will infpire young practition- 
ers with a fpirit of enquiry that cannot but be productive of 
information, and it will fupply them with modes of reafoning 
initructive to themfelves, and more pleafing to their patients 
than the ufe of cant phrafes and technival words, which at 
beit cover ignorance and difappoint curiofity.—The empirical 
practice, or that which is faid to be derived from experience, 
may be admitted, where men well verfed in the principles of 
the medical art, have purfued it for a feries of time; but to 
young minds it only opens a wild field for the exercife of va- 
nity, and oftencr Icads to fcepticifm than to truth. 

Our author, therefore, endeavours to eftablifh a rational 
{y{tem of practice, by preventing the operation of the remote, 
or f{triking at the proximate caules, confiftently with the na- 


ture of that particular conititution on which remedies are to 
Fia2 , act. 
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act. His ideas on this fubje€& will be beft underftood from the 
following extract. 


‘ The principles I mean are, the nature of conftitutions, and 
the immediate caufes of difeafe ; for whether we with to prevent 
or cure, thefe two points muft ever be kept in view. To prove 
this, let us inquire, by what are we directed in our attempts to 
avoid difeafe ? 

‘ From the knowledge of the remote caufes, being well acquaint- 
ed with the effect which they are calculated to produce in the ma- 
chine, and preventing their acceffion ; but in all cafes this cannot 
be do.ie ; in many, prevention of that circumftance is impoffible— 
how then muft we act? By fo regulating the powers of the confti- 
tution, that it may be placed in fuch a ftate as to be rendered ine 
capable of feeling the effect of the remote caufe. 


‘ And how can this be accomplifhed without being thoroughly | 


acquainted with the nature of the conftitution itfelf? Indeed, it 
feems not only neceffary in this refpect, but alfo to render the dif- 
eafe, when the caufe has produced its confequences, as mild as 
poflible. Various proofs of the validity of this doctrine will arife 
upon flight confideration. In inoculating for the fmall-pox, we 
find very often great variability in the difeafe ; and this cannot, it 
is clear, be owing to the matter by which the complaint is occa- 
fioned, having any variability of ation; for the fame matter 
taken from the very fame pock will produce in different habits a 
difeafe of very different natures, with refpeét to mildnefs or ma- 
lignancy—it is therefore obvious the variation muft arife from 
fome deviations in the feparate habits, which require different 
modes of preparation; — and, probably, it is owing to want of 
accuracy in this point that fome children after being inoculated 
die, and feveral fall into other maladies. 

« With refpect to the other principle to which we muft advert 
with regard to the cure; we fhould confine ourfelves to the im- 
mediate caufe or caufes, which, acting in the habit, produce thofe 
fymptoms, an enumeration of which is called difeafe; for all 

ther caufes in this point of view are of no avail. Matters it by 
what means the difeafe has been occafioned, fince the adction of 
that caufe is pait? the effect at this time acting as a caufe claims 
only attention; for that conquered, the difeafe vanifhes. To ex- 
plain, let us take the dropfy,—its caufes have been faid to be, 
«¢ an hereditary difpofition—drinking ttrong liquors—want of ex- 
erciie—exceflive evacuation:—fudden ftoppage of thofe which are 
cuftomary and neceflary—large quantities of cold, weak, watery 
Hiquors drank when the body has been overheated by violent exer- 
tife—a low damp marthy fituation—long ufe ef poor watery diet, 
or vilcous aliment that is hard of digeftion.—It is often the effect 
of other difeafes, as jaundice, f{cirrhus of the liver, violent ague 
of long continuance, loofenefs, dyfentery, an empyema, or con- 
fumption of the lungs—in fhort, whatever cbftracts per{piration, 
or 
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or prevents the blood from being duly prepared, may occafion a 
dropfy.”’? ‘Thefe may produce this malady, I do not deny, but 
that not one of them is the immediate caufe againft which our re- 
medies are folely to be levelled to make a cure, nor any number 
of them, except fuch of which dropfy is only a fymptom. It is 
to the effe& brought on by thefe caufes that we are to attend, which 
I take to be general relaxation Of the folids—a thin watery blood 
—and a weakened action of the abforbents, by which more wa- 
ter is thrown into the cellular fyflem and different cavities by the 
exhalent, than can be taken up by the abforbent veffels. 

‘ From the enumeration of the former, not any thing can be 
colle&ted refpefting the cure— but from the immediate caufes 
every thing, as they plainly point out the indications, viz. to in- 
vigorate the folids, and increafe the aétion of the abforbent fyf- 
tem, that the water may be taken from the places wherein it is de- 
pofited, and thrown out of the machine.’ 


This plain and conclufive reafoning is ftrongly corroborated 
in the Introdu€tion. ‘The author gives, as an example, a fact 
which numbers may judge of from their own experience, and 
though he has felected one of the moft familiar circumftances, 
it has been feldom treated in this method, and it contributes 
obvioufly to fupport the principle upon which Dr. Wallis has 
reared the fuperftructure of this ufeful work. 


‘ What has been written on this fubje& may to many, perhaps, 
appear fufficient; and fo it probably might be, were all men’s 
conftitutions fimilar: for the methods advifed by many of thefe 
authors, are felected with great judgment, and extremely well 
calculated to anfwer the ends propofed, under the circumftance 
above fpecified ;—but there feems to be a very great defect in all 
the publications which have treated on thefe fubjects—they give 
no information to their readers how the variations of confti- 
tutions are to be diftinguifhed, or in what cafes the methods are 
properly to be altered; and without this, the prefcribing of re- 
medies can be confidered little lefs than a fpecies of quackery, by 
whatever authority it may be fanétioned. 

‘ The univerfality or generality of any medicine furnifhes the 
idea of the moft flagrant abfardity, fuitable only to the arrogance 
of every ignorant impoftor; and certainly appropriating reme- 
dies of the fame fpecilic nature to one complaint in all conft:tu- 
fions, however difimilar, is, at leaft, a branch of the fame tree; 
for it is a fa& uncontrovertible, fupported by the foundeft exre- 
ricnce—that what may be of great fervice to one conftitution, may 
to another be highly detrimental, though labouring under the fame 
affection. 

‘ 'To elucidate this, I fhall adduce a very familiar example— to 
many of my readers, perhaps, experimentally compreheniive; 1 
mean the mode of obviating the effects of inebriation. 

‘Ff 3 * Under 
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¢ Under this circumftance we will fuppofe a man of ftrong ftae 
mina—full habit of body—with good digeftive powers, and a 
nervous fyftem aéting with firmnefs and regularity ;—and one, of 
a relaxed conftitution—not abounding with blood—-a weak, deli- 
cate ftomach—and nerves eafily irritated — 
‘ The advice to alleviate the conilitutional difterbances occa- 
fioned by this indifcretion—is lygng in bed, and promoting per- 
fpiration by plentiful dilution, that is, drinking copioutly of 
weak tea--fmal]] broth—thin gruei—weak white wine or vinegar 
whey—or fome fuch liquors warm, that the faperabundance may 
be evacuated with which the patient has been loaded, and the bo- 
dy foaked, as it istermed, into its fober fandard. For the ra- 
buft man the advice might be proper—for by the furcharge of the 
vafcular fyftem, and the ftimulus of the intoxicating liquids, his 
habit becomes nearly to affume an inflammatory difpofition, dif- 
covered by pain and a fenfe of fulnefs of the head—rednefs of the 
eyes—quick flrong pulfe—much heat, and great thirlt—which 
are the general concomitants of fuch a debauch ; and thus he re- 
quires abftinence, evacuation, reft, and dilution for his allevia- 
tion. But the fame mode, qapplicd to the other, renders all his 
conftitutional defects worfe, he experiences the uneafy fenfations 
of languor—ficknefs—opprefled ‘pirits—and undefcribable fink- 
ings——all increafed by fuch a regimen ; whofe good confequences 
are derived in the former cure from relaxation and debilitating 
the fyitem. The delicate conftiiutioned man requires frefh air, 
riding on horfeback, a glafs or two of generous wine, or fome cor- 
dial, fuch as will invigorate the powers of his hab:t—promote 
vafcular action—/ftrengthen his ftomach—increafe ienfible perfpi- 
ration, and thus conquer thofe unhappy feelings he labours under 
from increafed weaknefs and debility.——Simple as is this fact, and 
of little confequence as it may be thoucht, the fame peculiarities 
occur in difeaies of the moft alarming nature; ard J am perfuad- 
ed that it is from ignorance or inattention in this point, that 
people are apt to increafe their maladies, nay often make that, 
which would, left to itfelf, have been mild, become dangerous by 
applications not adapted to the particular nature of the “conftitu- 
tion. For as curing difeafes depends on the knowledge of this 
particular, by which we can more certainly appropriate our re- 
medies to the benefit of the afflicted, fo doubtlef; mut it be a 
more eflential point in preferving from, preventing, and fhorten- 
ing their duration, as in all our endeavours we cai attempt to 
keep the conftitution in, or to bring it toa ftate of health, confiit- 
ent with the principle of its formation, and the nature of the 
particular parts of which it is formed—~and how can this be ac- 
complifhed w:thout the peculiarities of the conititution are known 
to the perfon applying remedies, or fixing on any regimen ?? | 
Lewis the XV. of France afked fome of his noble, what 
profefhon qr trade occupied mesieystion of the greateft a 
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ber of his fubjetts ’—He was anfwered, MEDICINE; and to 
a{certain the fact, a nobleman drefled himfelf as an attendant 
at a public place of amuiement, having one of his eyes cover- 
ed with a bandage, which furrounded his head. Almoft all 
who pailed enquired the reafon, and being told that it was on 
account of pain in his head and inflammation of his eyes, 
they regularly fupplied him with fome infallible remedy. he 
{tory is ftrikingly applicable to what we meet with every day 
in this country, and our author has therefore ensployed the 
early part of his work in enlightening the minds of thofe ge- 
neral preicribers, by a concife deicription of fome parts of the 
animal machine, that they may know upon what remedies 
they are to act, and how thofe parts depend upon one another 
in their feparate actions. Without this knowledge all attempts 
to acquire information in medicine mutt be fruitlefs, and Dr. 
Wallis has executed this part of his work in fuch a manner as, 
we think, may convince the boldeft empiric as well of his im- 
pudence as of his cruelty. It is, indeed, a melancholy reflec- 
tion that fo complex and delicate a machine as the human bady 
fhould be treated with the moft pertinacious freedom, and the 
moit imminent danger, by thofe who fearcely know even the 
names of its component parts, far lefs their ufe and opera- 
tions. 

Intending, therefore, to lay 2 foundation for the prevens 
tion of thofe evils which difeale brings on, and prefumptuous 
ignorance aggravates, our author has divided his work into fer 
parate parts—anatomy, conttitutions, distetics, medicine, and 
pathology, each naturally arifing from the knowledge of the 
other. In the anatomical part, the author feems to have fol- 
lowed the plan of Aretzeus, who before treating of the diteafe 
of any part, firft gave a defcription of that part in its found 
itate. ‘This is here done in a concife, yet a fatisfattory and 
pleafing manner; and it leads the reader to an acquaintance 
with the variety of conflitutions, a fubject upon which Dr. 
Wallis greatly depends, and which he has taken much trouble 
to render intelligible to common underftandings. And as in 
this part of the work he has made tome diftinéticus which we 
dg not recollect to have feen elfewhere pointed out, particularly 
in the divifion between INCITABILITY and [RRITABILITY, 
it becomes yeceflary that we fhould quote his own words. 


« And here, as we fhall often have occafion to {peak of nervous 
incitability, and mufcular irritability, two powers to which we 
allow the exiftence of the machine, in a living fate, and the action 
of all its ‘Moving folids with refpe& to their continuance, areven- 
tirely owing, it will be proper to defcribe what we mean hy thefe 
two terms; becaufe they certainly do in fome degice exitt inde~ 
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pendent of each other, notwithftanding their intimate union, and 
in general conjuné&t action—and alfo, as by this knowledge, we 
fhall in fome cafes be able to difcover, how from particular de- 
fect in thefe two powers, feparately attended to, difeafes put on 
different appearances —and are to be prevented, alleviated, or 
cared by our applications made to them diftinétively as well as 
unitedly. 

« By incitability we mean that power in the brain and nervous 
fyftem, which may be put into action by mental affection, as well 
as local irritation, and which produces thofe appearances we call 
fympathetic, 

« By irritability we mean that power which may be put into 
aftion by material ftimulus locally exerted — it is obedient to 
the influence of the nerves in genera!—and cannot, in the living 
machine, exift for any confiderable time without this union. 

« To elucidate this, we fhall obferve that many will be thrown 
into convulfions by uneafinefs of mind — we alfo know that the 
fame complaint will be occafioned by fevere irritation on fome 
part or parts of the machine ; or that parts themfelves only will, 
from this fource, experience fuch effects—as in cramps. Now as 
we are totally ignorant how the mind atts upon the brain, and 
nervous fy ftem—how thefe act upon the mufcular fibres—nor can 
we conceive how immateriality, which we take the thinking fa- 
culty to be, can aét upon materiality, we can by no means make 
ufe of aterm which points out fpecifically the ation of thefe caufes 
produdtive of morbid effects, 

¢ In order then either to prevent, alleviate, or cure the complaint 
from thence arifing, we prefcribe fuch things as may amufe the 
mind, and keep it free from thofe painful reflections—and put the 
body into fuch a ftate as to render it lefs fufceptible of impreffions 
from this fource. 

‘ On the other hand, we advert to the part or parts affeéted, 
and by our applications locally dire€ted endeavour to remove the 
irritative caufe in order to promote a cure—and with intent to 
prevent a return, do fuch things as to render the part or parts in- 
capable of being affeéted by the caufe, or put under {ych circum- 
ftances as to render the acceflion of that cafe impracticable—hence 
we think the difcrimination between the two terms abfolutely ne- 
ceflary—as we fhall in advifing remedies always pay the ftricteft 


attention to conftitutional peculiarities.’ . 


Had this work been intended for thofe who have been long 
converfant in the practice of phyfic, we fhould have confidered 
this part more ingenious than ufeful, but as it muft be ever 
kept in view, for whofe benefit this work is particularly intend- 
ed, we cannot deny but that it may be ferviceable, in fhew~ 
jog from what different affections fimilar complaints may ori- 
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ginate, and direct the prefcriber more fuccefsfully in his ap- 
plications. For very different modes will be required accord- 
ing to the caufe and feat of the primary affection, whether it 
fhould be mental, fympathetical, or local. 

Befides it muft be confeffed there is fome foundation for the 
diftinGtion, as morbid affections arifing from irritation, give 
the idea of fome material ftimulus acting immediately on fome 
of the moving folids; whilft the fame appearance may alfo 
arife where no fuch irritation takes place, and mutt be referred 
to nervous influence, hence diftinguifhed by incitation ; which 
divifion will enable us to account for a number of fymp- 
toms, for which we fhould otherwife be at a lofs to affign the 
reafon. 

In treating on the ftomach and inteftines, Dr. Wallis of- 
fers fome very ufeful obfervations, on their power of fympa- 
thetic aétion, by which they can, particularly the ftomach, 
convey the active powers of certain medicines to the whole, 
or to determinate parts of the machine, and this will tend to 
folve many phenomena. 


‘ But befides the ufes, herein fpecified, appropriated to the 
fiomach and inteftines, there is another very confiderable one be- 
towed on them, particularly the former, by which very material 
affeGtions are diffufed to almoft every part of the machine, and 
from which all the fenfible parts of the body receive very peculiar 
and extraordinary advantages—I mean that of conveying aétion 
to different parts, and feeling the effeéts from thefe fympathically 
and inftantaneoufly ;—for in many cafes the ftomach not only will 
experience perceptible effects locally of things received into its 
cavity, but communicate effect to different parts from that local 
action; nay, will produce them fometimes without the animal be- 
ing fenfible of any action going forwards in that organ; and will 
itfelf be affected by fome caufes acting on other different parts, 
with the fame unconfcioufnefs of the locality of a€tion, as well as 
fenfible perception of fuch aétion—fo clofe an anion is there be- 
tween this organ, and the inteflines, with various parts, the moft 
diftant as well as the more contiguous. 

© Opium, the aftive preparations of antimony, bark, and a 
number of thofe medicines called cordial and antifpafmodic, will 
diffufe their effects to the machine in general, and fome particu- 
lar parts, from what they exercife on the flomach, particularly 
itfelf. Hence will opium produce fleep—take off pain—promote 
perfpiration or fweat — ftop evacuations — alleviate and conquer 
fome convulfive or fpafmodic affections.—Antimonials take off 
cuticular fpafms, produdtive of febrile affeCtions, allay febrile 
heat—promote infenfible perfpiration anc fweat, Bark increafe 
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the tone and ftrength of the fy ftems—ftop fome evacuations—in< 
creafe others—and give firmnefs to the mufcular fibres. 

¢ Cordials invigorate the habit—increafe the circulatory powers 
of the conftitution—fubdue townefs—fainting—-warm the habit— 
and produce difcharges from the fkin. 

* Mufk, afafoetida, camphor—take off feveral convulfive affec- 
tions—and all thefe things are done by the ftomach, diffufively 
communicating effects to the various parts, whofe office is to per- 
form their different operations, or to thofe where thefe morbid 
effects may be manifefted, 

¢ And it will alfo be affe&ted by the fenfations induced on dif- 
ferent parts diftant from itfelf. Spafmodic affe&tions of the pores 
of the fkin will produce ficknefs, naufea, vomiting—fo will a ftone 


tn the kidney; violent blaws on the head, or congeftions on the: 


Brain, will occafion fimilar effeéts—and a variety of others might 
be adduced tending to prove the fame points.’ 


It perhaps may not be unacceptable to our readers, to fhew 
the principles which the doétor has framed from the anatos 
mical and phyfiological part, by the different combinations of 
which he thinks conftitutions may be particularifed one from 
the other. After afligning his reafons for beginning anatomi- 
caily, he fays : 


‘We fhall now proceed to fhew the different conftitutions— 
what they are, and how they may be difcovered. 

«But, firft, we muft take notice of thofe parts which are called 
the moving powers, by which all conflitutional action is promot- 
ed, and life preferved ; and thefe arc—the brain and nerves—the 
heart, and vafcular fyitem—the lungs and blood—and the muf- 
cular fibres. 

« Now in proportion to the different degrees of power which 
thefe poffefs in their natural itate, fo may conftitutions in general 
be properly denominated. 

¢ The brain and nerves are confidered as the origin of incitabi- 
lity—that is, motion produced in them by mental affections, and 
fympathy. 

‘ The heart, vafcular fyftem, and mufcular fibres, as the foun- 
tains of irritability—that 1s, motion produced by material fti- 
mulus. 

« The lungs and blood, the fource from whence all animal heat 
is derived—the univerfal ftimulant of the human machine. 

‘ The mufcles or mufcular fibres, as the inftruments of motion. 

«The ftomach, inteftines, and other vifcera, as parts which 
may themfelves be acted upon, and produce action of fome of the 
general moving .powers, and each on parts diftant from them. 

« But we mutt obferve, that with refpeét to the term, irritabi- 
lity—it is by all authors equally applied to the nervous and vat. 
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cular fyftem, as well as mufcular fibres, which we have fhewn it 
neceffary to alter, and confine it to the laft alone—becaufe, indes 
pendent of the nerves, they cannot be put into motion without fome 


materia! timulus loc:ily applied to them—whilft the nerves may 
be brought into adiion by affeftions purely menta!—the precife na- 
ture of ers aion we cannot defcribe, and know them net but 
by efcets. Betides, though they are in the habit united clofely, 
the: me xift independent of each other, and may be feparately 
affected—thewing thofe aff-ctions belonging to themfelves, with 


wens :furbing e; ch ovher in many cafes, 

‘ ic'was, therefore, unavoid: ble to feparate the two—that con- 
ftitutions might ve precifely and diftin@ively marked, where the 
ation of one or the other were moft prevalent,” and hénce great 
con‘ufion preventea: add to this, it empowers us to account more 
rationally for fympathetic affections, that is, where parts, diftant 
from others, fhew manifeit figns of affection, though the caufe 
producing them lies in fome more diftant part; or where affections 
are fuddenly produced in "he habit, from fome external appearances 
out of the habit, no maiter being at that time inherent that occa- 
fions thee affections from the locality of irritation. But we muft 
allow alfo, that the nerves are capable of being put into motion 
by material ‘\imulaus, 

‘Hence then it is clear—that 

« ‘The nerves are capable of being brought into ation by mene 
tal affections, fympathy, and material ftimulus, themfelves ab- 
itractedly confidered. 

‘« The vafcular fyftem, and mufcular fibres, under the fame 
confideration, oniy by material ftimalus. 

« That in their combined ftate, they mutually ac on each other, 
in many cafes, or may be feparately affected. 

« Now as the moving powers vary in their different decrees, and 
different combinations refpecting thofe degrees, fo do we con- 
clude corftitutions ought to be determined—and fo ought differ- 
ent regimen, and applications of medicine, be advifed — for 
preferving health, preventing, retarding the progrefs, and curing 
of difeafes.’ 


Before we clofe this article,'it may be proper to obferve, that 
the reafon why we have taken copious extracts from this part of 
the work, is to give our readers a clear idea of the bafis upon 
which it is founded, as what we have enumerated fupply the 
data whence the rational as well as preventive and curative 
part are chiefly derived. 


(To be continued.) 
F erfonal 
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Perfonal Nob:lity: or, Letters to a Young Nobleman, on the 
Conduct of his Studies, and the Dignity of the Peerage. 
12mo. 45. Boards. Dilly. 1793. 


Ty HIS author, who is one of the modern fect, and aims 

. with them at the removal of what many have been dif- 
pofed to confider an imaginary defect, an inadequate repre- 
fentation, is more judicious in the principal object of his Let- 
ters. If the ariftocracy can fupport its credit, and become 
both advantageous and refpectable as a branch of the legifla- 
ture, it muft ultimately reft on the abilities and conduét of its 
- members. In a numerous body among young men whom 
pleafure courts, and opulence enables to follow various modes 
of EE re it is not furprifing that fome forget themfelves 
and their fituation; that others, loft in the vortex of enjoy- 
ment, difgrace their charagters and rank. A more general 
degradation contributed among other caufes to produce the 
revolution in France, and to banifh every trace of nobility ; 
nor can it be expected that the common people will labour 
to fupply the vices and follies which ditgrace the name of man. 
If the dignity of the peerage is to be “fupported, it can only 
be done by the ornaments of learning and the fuperior luftre 
of virtue. Our author, aware of this, endeavours to adorn 
his pupil with thofe qualities, which will make him truly re- 
{pectable: he writes with elegance and judgment; but his 
ftyle is, perhaps, fometimes too flowery for the fimplicity of 
true taite, and his precepts are not fo forcible as to produce 
the proper effect, On this laft objection we may enlarge a 
hitle. 

A young nobleman of the prefent age may, perhaps, be dif- 
guited by the rigour of a learned education. Yet, to attain 
that dignity, which will add an honour to the peerage, his ac- 
quifitions fhould be folid, not fuperficial, his information accu- 

rate, not general only. The Greek language, for inftance, 

thould be thoroughly underftood, except in its minuter nice- 
ties; it fhould be read, and it ms no difficult tafk, with free- 
som and fluency. It is the language of Demoithenes and 
Plato, authors whofe arrangement of words and fentences 
fhould be duly ftudied by thofe who with to fpeak and to write 
with elegance. If a word is wanted, it fhould not be fought - 
in a tranilation ; for, gained with little trouble, it will foon be 
loft. If acquired i in a lexicon, it is fixed in the mind more 
firmly, and, when traced to its root, will often give the idea 
more ftrong and vivid. In Plato, the words are chofen with 
fo much care, that no tranflation can give their force 
in many paflages: this mutt be derived from an intimate know- 
ledge of the language, and from the etymology of words. ‘ 
To 
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To a public fpeaker, logic is an effential acquifition; and 
the noble pupil fhould foar beyond the elementary treatifes of 
Watts and Duncan. It is neceffary that he fhould guard him- 
felf againft fpecious but delufive reafoning, as well as be able 
to detect it in ethers. The orations of Cicero are often in 
their arguments fophiftical. ‘The declaimer is frequently 
more confpicuous than the juft reafoner, and it would be an 
ufeful employment to examine clofely the reafoning of this 
popular orator. We may add, however, that the orator and the 
claflical {cholar fhould read his works wholly, and it is a fault 
of the kind, we have juft reprehended, to fuggeft fuch a dread 
of Olivet’s xine quartos. Metaphyfics too fhould, perhaps, not 
have been reprobated in fuch violent terms as the dreary re- 
gion, where to the eye of genius and imagination no bloffom 
blows, no verdure foftens the horror of the fcene. “There are 
fome branches of what are ufwally called metaphyfics not def- 
titute of ufe. To aman, who muft rule the minds of others, 
the hiftory of the mind cannot be indifferent: to him, who 
muft cultivate his own mental faculties, the wanderings to 
which the mind may be fubject fhould be known. - In thort, 
the mind fhould be et bent, if ever required to {pring 
with proportional elafticity; and even its moments of relaxa- 
tion fhould be employed-in {toring it with fome lefler accom- 
plifhments. Rollin’s defcription of his ftudies once terrified 
us; but we have feen it carried into execution with almoft its 
{trict feverity, and we have ourfelves known when to read. 
fatire of Horacé and Juvenal was efteemed a relaxation. 

We agree with our author in his difrefpect for ethics as 3 
fcience ; but he might have excepted Mr. Paley’s work, and 
fome parts of Mr. Flume’s Efiays. . 

It is a little furprifing that the author, who means to ins 
ftruct the young nobleman in the conduct beft adapted te fup- 
port the dignity of the peerage, and who had at the fame time 
in view the correction of abufes in the conftitution, fhould not 
have advifed a knowledge of the laws of his country, and the 
conftitution of the kingdom. Is not the houfe of lords the 
fupreme court of judicature, from which there is no ap- 
peal? Is it not one part of the legiflature, and fhould not 
the fyftem be fully underitood by one who is to fupport, te 
guard, to defend is? At this time it is peculiarly neceflary, 
when delufive theories 2bound, to obtain a juil and correct 
view of the fubject. A nobleman may be alfo appointed to 
an embafly.— * al are Puffendorf, Builamagni, and Vathel 
recommended? If, under fuch tutors, it is not furprifing 
that the ftate papers of our adverfaries are generally drawn up 
with fo much fuperior fkill, and fo much more extenfive 
knowledge. Of natural philofoph y, aatural hiftory and che- 
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miftry, the tutor has little knowledge; nor does he, in fact, 
feem to be qualified to draw the line for that general compre- 
henfive knowledge which adorns the character of a gentle- 
man. 

We have fpent more time in examining this volume, as we 
have long wifhed to fee fuch directions as would adorn the 
nobleman and gentleman recommended to thofe who fuper- 
intend the education of each. Let it be remembered, however, 
that nothing is to be yielded to the indolence of the age. ‘To 
be properly cultivated, the mind mutt be rigoroufly exercifed; 
to excel in common things, it muft have been employed in 
deep refearch. Our author is not aware of the whole extent 
of thefe facts; yet he has executed a great part of his tatk with 
fuccefs. Many of his directions are judicious; and the whole, 
though a little too much ornamented, is well exprefled. As 
we have freely cenfured him, we fhall extra&t fome favourable 
{pecimens of his abilities. “The following obfervations are ju- 
dicious, and deferve attention. 


“I do not defire you at prefent to enter into the minute enqui- 
ries of a critical anatomift. But you will not tafte the ftyle of De 
mofthenes, till you have formed an idea of the ancient rhythmus, 
and tuned your ear to the finifhed periods of an Athenian orator. 

« I know not how this can be better effeéted, than by habitu- 
ating yourfelf to pronounce aloud, whole paragraphs from the 
erations of Demofthenes, with all the fire and animation which 
you will feel from warmly entering into the caufe. Pronounce 
them repeatedly in your ftudy, till you perceive the full force and 
harmony of every period. Imitate the mufician who prattifes a 
new piece of mufic till he difcovers its excellence; not defponding 
becaufe at firft it prefents nothing but difcord, but perfevering till 
he catches the very fpirit and idea of the compofer. 

‘ When you have difcovered the proper paufes or ce/ure, mark 
them with your pencil. ‘Then obferve how one part of a period 
correfponds with the other in beautiful proportion. You will thus 
not only feel the pleafure of his fine ftyle, but fee the caufe of it, 
and become at once a judge and an artift. You will find that 
every word has its place, like the ftones in a beautiful piece of 
architecture ; from which, if it fhould be removed, the fymme- 
try will be deranged, and the gracefut refult of the whole dimi- 
nifhed or deftroyed. Obferve the fame method in reading all au- 
thors who excel in ftyle. 

« Read aloud, obferving the rhythmus, and the clofe 6f every 
fentence. Let the groves of your father’s park refound with Ro- 
man and Athenian eloquence; nor be afraid of difturbing the 
Dryads. The young men who make a figure no where butin the 


chace, at the gaming-table, and over the bottle, may call you 
mad, 
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mad, if they fhould overhear you; but time will difcover that 
you were hunting nobler game than they know how to purfue, 
What figure will t4ey make in the houfe of lords, when every 
peer fhall be hanging on your lips, and admiring in you, the 
found philofopher, the intelligent itatefman, and the nervous 
orator ?’ 


Again : 


« An ancient manfion, or an old oak, 
rable. The mind approaches them with a kind of awe. So an 
ancient family, long famous for its virtues and profperity, and 
till flourifhing, is naturally produdtive of efteem. But if the old 
manfion is reduced to a mere heap of rubbifh, and the old oak 
rotten, we pafs them unnoticed, or confider them as incumbrances 
of the ground. Apply this image to fallen, corrupt nobility. 

‘ To ufe a vulgar phrafe, you mu/t keep it up, my lord. Send 
a@ poor, puny, degenerate lord, defcended from the Conqueror, 
with no abilities of mind and body, and a healthy, virtuous, and 
able plebeian, into a foreign conetry, among perfect ftrangers, 
without any diftinStion of drefs; and the ftrangers will foon de- 
termine which is the nobleman. Nature produces gold, the king 
ftamps it, and it paffes current as a guinea; but if the guinea has 

een clipt, orif there is too much alloy in it, it will be rejected at 
the exchange. The pure gold, without any ftamp at the st, 
will always retain its value according to its weight. Stamp your 
gold, however, with virtuous qualities, fuch as affability, gentle- 
nefs, courage, good temper, magnanimity, learning, eloquence, 
generofity, and it will never fufier the difgrace of being cut afun- 
der by the fheers, and caft into the crucible,’ 


We can find room only for what follows. If our youn 


nobility ever read, they would do well to let thefe remarks fink 


deep into their hearts. 


« But let me appeal to your own reflection. Do you not think 
that great men, by breaking down the outworks of their gran- 


deur, have endangered the citadel? Do you net think, that. if, 


an audience is permitted to go behind the curtain and the {cene, 
much of the fage efed will be loft? And have yon not obferved, 
that many perfons in very high ftations have ftript off all their ex- 
ternal ftate, dreffed in a ityle of vulgarity, aflociated with perfons 
of no refpectable charatter, played iz public at low, degrading 
games, and purfued vulgar and barbarous diverfions? ‘They muft 
have a very great fund of per/onal fuperiority to maintain, under all 
this voluntary abafement, the fuperiority which their titles arro- 
gate, and their country allows, But unfortunately, fuch humi- 
liation, fuch company, fuch amufements, have a tendency to de. 
itroy whatever perfonal merit, education, or early habits may have 


produced 
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produced or improved. Nobility has let itfelf down, and perhaps 
will find it difficult to rife to its primitive elevation. What is once 
defpifed feldom refumes its honours. Contempt, like the breath 
of the fouth, taints the pureft viands; and no art can reftore them. 
That too much familiarity breeds contempt, the obfervasion of 
mankind has reduced to a proverbial maxim. An inftitution 
founded, like nobility, on opinion, mutt be fupported by opinion ; 
and fo weak is human nature, that a little paint and gilding is ne- 
cefiary to preferve many eftimable things in a due degree of 
efteem. We are not yet a nation of philofophers:. but we are a 
nation of acute obfervers and jealous politicians. Thofe who with 
to enjoy the privileges of great rank, mutt be contented to wear 
fome of its drapery, though it may feel like an incumbrance. Strip 
man of his drefs—and what a poor puny biped! 

‘ There is an inflation of character, an empty pomp, as far 
from true greatnefs, as the unwieldy fize of a bloated glutton 
from the plump condition of found health. This is difplayed by 
men of great pride and little ability. The dignity I advife you 
to affume is the natural refult of internal greatnefs ; it fits eafy, 
it gives no offence, it pleafes becaufe it is becoming, and every 
body pays it a willing deference, 

‘ Such nobility is of indifputable fervice to fociety. It raifes a 
virtuous emulation. It appears with a grave and venerable air, 
which places the human fpecies in a moft favourable light; and 
by exhibiting appearances of perfection, facilitates the approach 
toit. Men willalways imitate what they fincerely admire. But 
affes in lion’s fkins invite the contumelious kick of every mean 
quadruped. Iam happy that you have already taken care that 
no one can juftly fay that you have difgraced youranceftors by vo- 
luntary degradation.’ 





Effays on feleé Parts of the Hiftorical and Prophetical Books 
of the Old Tefiament. 4to. 45. Johnfon. 1793. 


HE Preface opens with the information that the author 

has defcribed the ftyle of hiftorical writing which he fup- 

ofes to have prevailed in remote times; has given the grounds 

of this fuppofition ; and upon thefe grounds has attempted to 
account for certain paffages in Scripture Hiftory. 

The Effays to which we apprehend this notice more parti- 
cularly refers, are comprehended under the heads fubjoined ; 
Scriptural Allegorics, and their origin—The Fall’ of Man— 

acob wreftling with Elohim—The Story of Balaam—Samfon 
and Delilah—Elijah calling Fire from Heaven—The Depart- 
ure of Ifrael out of Egypt. 

In order to fpread light on thefe fubjefts, the author fets 


out with reprefenting what he apprehends to be the language 
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of mankind in a rude ftate of nature, and thence tracing its 
progreflive attempts, to confirm his theory by facts. But 
whatever credit may be given him for his theory, the facts al« 
ledged for.his purpofe are all unfupported by evidence; and 
he appears'to ftride in feven-league boots, from one pofition 
to another, juft as his predecefiors have led the way, or the 
fuggeftions of imagination prompt. ‘Thus he hurries from a 
few abftract words to a fufficiency of fimple terms; thence to 
expreflions drawn from material images; fymbolical figures 
whole or abridged; and the different figns of aftion and pafs 
fion; till at length he arrives at a ftage, where we are told 
that, ‘ for the improvement of knowledge, a genius arofes 
who, obferving that all the various words ufed in difcourfe 
were but different combinations of a few fimple founds, in- 
vented marks for thefe founds, and produced an alphabet.’ 


* Upon the firft reception of letters, the hiftorian, habituated 
to barren, figurative fpeech, and to recondite fenfe, under the 
obfcure guife of hjeroglyphic, clothed his meaning with-much 
imagery, and introduced into his narrative a mode of expreflion 
analagous to picture-writing. Thus the monuments of the moft 
ancient times have been tranfmitted to us, partly ina ftyle eafily 
comprehended, and partly in myfterious metaphor and allegory. 
The original difficulty of underftanding emblems traced with the 
pencil or graving tool, gave rife to that monftrous affemblage of 
fabulous beings, and abfurd tales, abounding in the accounts of 
diftant ages. Though allegorical writing, which fucceeded to 
pictures and fculpture, was not fo unintelligible, yet it has left 
hiftory involved in confiderable uncertainty, the fenfe of the aa- 


thor being often f{carcely perceptible through the enigmatical 
fhade,’ 


Afcribing therefore to this fource the myftical allufions and 
allegories which were adopted by the Grecian fages from 
Egypt, and the marvellous relations in the early hiftory of the 
Hebrews 5 the formation of man, as reprefented by Platos 
and the creation of Eve by Mofes, are each treated as a moral 
tale in the Egyptian tafte, defigned to recommend conjugal 
love. Hence, giving free {cope to invention, the fall is ex- 
plained i in an allegorical manner; as are the ftories of Jacob, 


BDalaam, Samfon, and Elijah. ‘The fecond of thefe we fhail 
give as a fpecimen: 


‘ The ftory of Balaam and his afs, Numbers xxii. which, in- 
terpreted literally, is apt to excite ridicule, confidered as a fiétion 
is beautiful. ‘The elders of Moab, by orders of Balak their 
king, come to Balaam with the rewards of divination, to induce 
him to go with them and curfe the [raelites. Jehovah appears 
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to him, and forbids him either to accompany the meflengers, or to 
cufe the people whom their God had'blefled. |The elders return 
to. the king with an account of the feer’s refufal. Balak deputes 
perions fiill more honourable to wait upon him, with promifes of 
great riches and promotion. He begs of them to pafs the night 
with him, that he may know of Jehovah what courfe he fhould 
take. The Deity appears to him again, and tells him to go. He 
Jeaves him to purfue his own perverfe inclination; for it is mani« 
feit from this behaviour of the prophet, that he wifhed to comply 
with the royal requeft, though he had received the divine com- 
mand to reject it. He goes with the men, and the anger of Je- 
hovah is kindled againf{ him. What finer device could an artift 
employ to fignify reluctance to obey a heavenly injunction, thana 
rider blindly whipping his beaft forward, though an angel with a 
drawn {word is in the way ; while the animal, ftartled at the ap- 
.parition, ,has run out of the road, and is fallen under his mafter, 
with his head turned toward him, in the feeming a& of reproving 
‘him for his obftinacy, and of warning him of the danger in pro- 
ceeding further ? The idea poflibly may have been fuggefted by 
fome Egyptian painting or fculpture, defigned to fymbolife ex- 
treme perverfenefs.’ 


In the fame manner the burning-bu/h (rather palm-tree), and 
the plagues of Egypt, &c. are held forth as fymbols, and we 
confefs ourfelves furprifed, that the jaw-bone with which 
Sampfon flew the Philiftines, the two hundred forefkins which 
David brought in full tale to the king, and the knife of the 
Levite, when he laid hold of his concubine and divided her, 
were not explained in a fimilar manner. 

But, to be ferious ; if the mode of interpretation aflumed 
by our author were admitted, and the fantaftic grounds on 
which he proceeds allowed, adieu for ever to all fober and de- 
terminate rules of judgment; hiftory muft no longer be deem- 
ed a narrative of facts, and inftead of being underftood ac. 
cording to the ordinary principles of plain fenfe, muft be look- 
ed upon as the myftic phantafms of a difordered brain, or, at 
beit, the capricious vagaries of a wayward fancy. 

‘The Efiay entitled Caufes and Confequences of Ancient 
Credulity prepares the way for what is to follow *, which 
appears to us to be a laboured and unfair attempt to pervert 
the obvious meaning of Scripture. The author may felicitate 
himfelf, for aught we know, on his knowledge of Hebrew; 
but we can fafcly afiert that what he calls his tranflations 
(where they are his own) are the moft wretched difguifes by 
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* ‘the other topics are, The Blefiing of Abraham by Jehovah—The B'efling 
of Judah by his Fatier Jacoo—The hi. of Maiah, with the three laft Veries of 
tic ii. tranflated aud explained - Vilious in Day.ci, with general Remarks. 
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which a compofition in one language was ever mifreprefented 


in another. 

His comments here brought forward, with rio {niall come 
placency on the vifions of Daniel, will, notwithftanding the 
pains they have coft, we doubt riot, foon follow thofe pub- 
lifhed by him before : 


———- in vicum vendentem thus et odores; 
Et piper, et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 
The author has been fingularly happy in adapting a motto 
to his work; as if from a prefentiment of the fate that awaits * 
it; } 
‘ Opinionum commenta delet dies.’ 


The infidel infinuations which abound through this book 
will leave no one at a lofs for the author’s defign; whilft, at 
the fame time, they call to mind the adage, that, Cur/? cows 
have fhort horns. | 





Sketches chiefly relating to the Hiffory, Religion, Learning, and 
Manners, of the Hindoos. Withaconcife Account of the pre- 
fent State of the Native Powers of Hindoftan. The fecond Edi- 
tion enlarged. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


T is feldom that we are able to return.to a fecond edition; 
and, having examined the firft in two different articles in 
the firft and fecond volumes of our New Arrangement, it may | 
appear lefs neceflary to notice the Sketches in their prefent 
form. Numerous additions, however, render this, in fome 
meafure, indifpenfable, from juitice to the author ; and, as thefe 
relate chiefly to the antiquity of Hindoftan, the religion of 
‘Thibet, &c. they may furnifh fome interefting fubjeéts of en- 
quiry, which we were unable to examine when we firft noticed 
the work. 

Much new matter is interwoven in different parts ; but the 
principal additions have been made to the firft ketch on the 
hiftory and religion of mankind ; to the feventh, on the my- 
thology, and in the eleventh, on the aftronomy of the Brach- 
mans. The thirteenth fketch on the affinity between the 
religion of Siam, Japan, and ‘Thibet, and that of Indoftan ; and 
the fourteenth on the affinity between the inhabitants of In- 
doftan, and thofe of antient Egypt, are wholly new. As in our 
former articles we confined our extracts to the popular part of 
the work, we fhall, in this, chiefly examine the hiftorical part, 
which will include the new fketches. 

In the firft {ketch on the origin of Nations, we find nothing 
particularly interefting. It is rather a vague account of the 
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Grecian philofophy, which our author is inclined to refer t6 
the eaftern nations, and particularly to Indoftan. This fub- 
ject has lately occurred to us in its proper place; and, from 
the tenor of the doctrines of Pythagoras, they could, it aps 
peared, have had no other fource. “They were totally differ- 
ent from the religious and moral fyftems of the whole world 
around: yet, from the moft careful enquiry that we have fince 
been able to make, we cannot trace the travels of Pythagoras 
farther than Chaldzay or perhaps Perfia. In either place he 
might have met with the {cholars of the Bramins. . 

Indoftan is denominated from the river Indus, /a, being 
only an adjunct, meanin eerety: Its original name was that 
of the earlieft dynafty of kings ; for monarchy was the original 
government of India :‘and, in the Sacontala, a work of higher 
antiquity probably than any yet known, if we except fome 
parts of the Old ‘Teftament, we find monarchy allied to the 
religicus fyftem, and the monarchs, the tender benevolent 
parents and benefactors of their people. In Greece too, the gods 
were fuppofed to have’ been the earlieft kings, though evidently 
borrowed from the mythology of the Hindoos; a very ftriking 
and leading trait in the legendary fyftem of the two countries. 
Indoftan is perhaps the only country we know, if we except 
China, where the inhabitants are not known to have been de- 
rived from fome other fource. Their aftronomical obferva- 
tions, as we have had oceafion already to notice, were made 
within a few years of the reputed time of the Mofaic wera, 
and their language, the Shanferit, is traced to a period much 
beyond that of any other known diale@t. Every thing feems 
to thow that this country was very early peopled and civilized; 
nor is it very diftant from that fpot, which, according to the 
Mofaic narrative, received our firft parents. If we confider 
the uncertainty in fixing the exact point of the Mofaic era, 
we fhall not find that this early civilization militates materially 
againit the truth of the infpired writings. 

‘fhe Hindoos were often attacked and generally conquered ; 
but ‘the Greeks, the ‘Tartars, and the Mahometans, were foon 
loft in the conquered nation, which feemed {carcely fullied by 
the mixture. The religious tenets of the Bramins were ad- 
mirably caleulated to footh a ferocious race; and it is of con- 
fequence to obferve, that they in reality are the’ kings, while 
the monarchs are only the chief warriors, or generals of the. 
armies. ‘The religion and the philofophy of the Bramins was 
dcliveredt 4 in an zenigmatical language, as we were long fince. 
told by Diogenes Laertius. Their facred ward wasOom; which 
they never pronounce without revererice and hefitation. Oom 
is compofed of the firft letters, it is faid, of the words figni- 
{ving crcator, prelerver, and deftroyer; and this word has , 
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certainly migrated to gypt, in the corrupted form of On. 
It would be an idle fpeculation to deduce from Oom the oyocy 
and the aos of the Greeks, but the myftical language and the 
facred veneration afhxed by Pythagoras to the ene, lead us to 
fuppofe that there is more than an accidental conne¢tion in the 
found and inthe manner. We have faid that we had not been 
able to trace Pythagoras beyond Chaldza, or at fartheft, Per- 
fia. ‘The words of Diogenes Laertius are, indeed, peculiar; 
Kai wapd Xaadaios eyevero KAI MATOIS. Cicero alone, we 
believe, {peaks of his travelling into Perfia, if we except the 
equivocal language of Pliny, in the 25th book, cap. 2. v. 35, 
Ed. Harduin. Yet, as Cicero exprefsly afks, Lib. y. De fi- 
nibus, ‘ Cur ipfe Pythagoras et AZgyptum luftravit et Perfa- 
rum Nagos adiit; as Lucian mentions his ftudying in A‘gypt, 
wupa tos ¢&es cogois,and as Pliny moft probably refers to him as 
well as Democritus, when he fays, peragratis Perfidis Arabiz, 
Ethiopie, /Egyptique magis, there can be little doubt of his 
having had accefs to the eaftern fources, ‘There yet remains 
one mode of communication, much infifted on by our author, 
that requires fome confideration. ‘The Gymnofophitts, at the 
fources of the Nile, are faid to have been defcendants of the 
Bramins, and to have been expelled from India for the murder 
of their kings. This fact would be highly gratifying to thofe 
who with to derive the Grecian philofophy from Indoftan ; but 
it muft be received with confiderable caution. Apollonius 
is faid by his biographer, Philofiratus of Tyre, a fophift of the 
Jower empire, to have vifited India and afterwards the yor, 
the naked philofophers of Athiopia. He found the latter fol- 
lowers of Bramha, fimilar to the Bramins of Indoftan, but 
greatly their inferiors in wifdom and fcience. ‘The life of 
Apollonius we have not been able to procure ; but, from the 
very ample account of this work in Photius, and the marvel- 
lous abfurdities recorded in his defcription of India, little de- 
pendence is, we think, to be placed on his authority. He 
certainly never was in India, or he trufted for the account to 
his imagination, rather than to enquiry and examination. 
Yet the Greeks had certainly a tradition of the proficiency of 
the AXthiopians in aftronomy. This is evident from Lucian 
and other authors of credit; and the well known paflage in 
Homer may be adduced in fupport of it : 


\ \ > 5 ~ 
Zevs vee eq Nxsavey eT a popoverg Aibiomnas 
7 ~ ‘\y 4 oo 
XOCes Gn wet daira cord hee WAYTES ETOVTO, 
\ U ‘ “ 
Awdsxatn O8 Ta avo sAcUCcETEE. 


The Ethiopians, according to the antient fyftems of geo- 
graphy, were fituated at the extremity of the earth; for the 
ocean does not mean ariver, as the Scholiaft thinks, but the 
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fea fuppofed to furround the earth. This race was the favours 
ite of the gods, and whether we fuppofe the whole allegori- 
cal, or intended as real, it is evident they were believed to be 
divinely favoured, perhaps infpired with fuperior knowledge. 

We know, however, that in India, aftronomy was very early 
cultivated ; we know that fome feéts of the Bramins confidered 
bodily fufferings as acceptable to the Deity; and, in each ref- 
pect, we know that the Gymnofophifts agreed with them, 
while there was no other fource from which their f{cience or 
their tenets could be derived. When we have advanced fo far, 
‘we may be allowed to take advantage of the word auuyovas 5 
and, when we confider the temperance and the abftinence of 
‘the Bramins, we may allow the epithet ‘to be peculiarly ap- 
plicable. We agree then with Apollonius Tyaneus, that fome 
feéts of the religion of Bramha may have retired to A®thiopia, 
and brought with them the aftronomy and religious tenets of 
the Bramins. So that what has been faid of A.gypt, ought 
in reality to be faid of Atthiopia. Yet this fect feems to have 
been inferior in every refpect to the Bramins of India; and 
Pythagoras probably drank of the ftream of fcience nearer the 
fountain-head. ‘The little refemblance, for we think ita flight 
one, which our author points out between the Indian and the 
/Egyptian religious ceremonies, may be derived from the con- 
nection of the latter with the Gymnofophifts. 

The fubftance of the new fketches, on the mythology and 
aftronomy of the Hindoos, has occurred to us in the works 
from whence they were chiefly taken; Mr. Playfair’s paper 
in the Edinburgh Tranfactions, and fir William Jones’ very 
elaborate Effay in the Afiatic Refearches. What remains of 
this article muit relate to the connedtion of the religion of 
Thibet with that of Bengal, Siam, and Japan. 

On the religion of Thibet our author, Mr. Craufurd, has 
been favoured by a perufal of Mr. Bogles MSS. and fome of the 
extracts are highly curious and entertaining. Though not 

erfectly arranged, we hope the whole will be communicated 
to the public. It has long fince been known, that the coun- 
try, north of Indoftan, Thibet, is governed by a prieft, and 
his religious government extends from Tartary te China, with 
fome variations. In T’artary, we find from Mr. Bell’s travels, 
that there are various lamas, governors of different diftricts. 
As we proceed eaftward, we find, in Thibet, the authority 
of the lama more undifputed; farther eaftward; is the dalaj 
Jama, the chief of that religion; and, though in China we 
perceive the civil power has extinguifbed the hierarchy, yet 


_ the tefhoo and dalai lamas are under the protection of the 
_ court of Pekin.. What appears fingular is, that the lamas 


qerjve the origin of their religious fyftems from Benares; and, 
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jed by this refleCtion, we ftyled, in this article, the Bramirs 
the real fovereigns of Indoftan, and the rajahs, the generals. 
In reality, in Indoftan, the Bramins feem to have yielded the 
power to other hands, referving only the fuperiority of their 
caft, and the inviolability of their perfons. If we recollect 
rightly, even fo early as the era of the Sacontala, the king 
and the Bramin were diftinct characters. 

The tefhoo and the dalai lamas are independent fovereigns, 
and either feems fuperior, according to circumftances. Origi- 
nally, the latter feems the chief; but, as the lamas are fup- 
pofed never to die, when ore is apparently dead, the other 
difcovers the child into whofe body the lama’s foulhas migrated. 
This was done by the prefent tefhoo lama, and it has given 
him the fuperiority, for the other looks on him with reveren- 
tial gratitude for his advancement. ‘The tefhoo lama’s foul 
has lately chofen another habitation, and the dalai lama will 
probably confer a fimilar favour on fome other. It is fcarcel 
neceffary to obferve, though not generally known, that the ac- 
counts of Prefter John, by injudicious travellers, were derived 
from this eaftern fyitem of hierarchy. 

As Mr. Bogle’s account of Bontan is lefs interefting than 


that of Thibet, we fhall pafs it over, and confine our extracts 
to the latter fubject. 


¢ The Lama was upon his throne, formed of wood, carved 
and gilt, with fome cufhions upon it, upon which he fat crofs- 
legged. He was dreffed in a mitre-fhaped cap of yellow broad 
cloth, with long ears lined with fattin; a yellow cloth jacket 
without fleeves, and a fatin mantle of the fame colour thrown over 
his fhoulders. Onone fide of him ftood his phyfician with a bun- 
dle of perfumes, and rods of fandal-wood burning in his hand : 
on the other, ftood his fopon chumbo, or cup-bearer. I laid the 
governor’s prefent before him, delivering the letter and pearl 
necklace into his own hands, together with a whire pellong hand- 
kerchief, on my own part, according to the cuftom of the coun- 
try. He received me in a moft engaging manner. I was feated 
upon a high ftool, covered with a carpet ; plates of boiled mutton, 
boiled rice, dry fruit, fweetmeats, fugar, bundles of tea, fheep’s 
carcafles dried, &c, were fet before me, and my companion Mr. 
Hamilton. 

« The lama drank two or three difhes of tea with us, but 
without faying any grace; afked us once or twice to eat, and 
threw white pellong handkerchiefs over our neckes at retiring. 
After two or three vifits, the lama ufed, except on holidays, to 
receive me without any ceremony, his head uncovered ; dretled 
only in the red ferge petticoat which is worn by all the gylongs ; 
red bulgarhide boots; a yellow cloth veft, with his arms bare, 
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and a piece of coarfe yellow cloth thrown acrofs his fhoulders, 
He fat fomet'mes in a chair, fometimes ona bench covered with 
tvger tkins, nobody being prefent but Sopon Chumbo, Sometimes 
he would walk with me about the room, explain to me the pice 
tures, or {peak of any ind fferent fubje&t. For alth ugh venerated 
as Ged’s vicegerent through all the eaftern countries of Afia, en- 
dowed with a portion of omniicience, and of many other divine 
attributes, he throws afide in converfaiion all the awful part of his 
character, accommodaies himtelfto the weaknefs of mortals, en- 
deavours to make himi If loved more than teared, and behaves 
with the greateft atf.b.ji:y to every body, particularly to ftran- 
gers. 

‘ The prefent tefhoo lama is about forty years of age, of low 
filature, and though not corpuient, rather inclined to be fat. His 
complexion is fairer than that of moit of the Thibetians, and his 
arms are a- white «s thofeof a Eurcpean. His hair, which 3s jet 
black, is cut very fhort; his beard and whifkers never above a 
month’s growth, His eyes are fmall and black 5 the exvreuion of 
his countenance is fmiling and good-humoured. His father was a 
Thibetian, his mother a near relation of the rajah ef Ladack, 
From her he learned the Hindoftan Janguage,. of which he has a 
moderate knowledge, and he is fond of |peakin» it, His difpofi- 
tion is open, candid, and generous: he is exiremely merry and 
entertaining in converfation, and telis a pleafant flory witha great 
deal of humour and action. I endeavoured to find out in_ his 
character, thofe defeéts which are infeparab'e from linmanity: 
but he is fo univerfally belovec, that I had no fuccefs, for not a 
man could find in his heart to fpeak ill of him ***,’ | 


We find in Thibet, the facred word Om joined with Ham- 
Houg, the meaning of which we know not; nor is it probably 
known to the pontiff himfelf, who is reprefented, no doubt 
with truth, as gentle, benevolent, charitable, generous, and 
tolerant, Even the muflulmen faquirs fhare his charity. He 
appears to be what a religious fovereign fhould b—TuHE Fa- 
THER OF His PEOPLE, Part of the account of the journey 
to Tefhco Loombo, we fhall tranfcribe, 


‘ From the refting place,’ continues Mr. Bogle, ¢ till we 
arrived at the lama’s palace, the road was lined on both fides with 
ranks of fpectators, They were all dreffed in their holiday 
cloaths, the peafants finging and dancing : about 3000 Gylongs, 
fone with large pieces of checked cloth hang upon their breafts, 
others with their cymbals and tabors, were ranked next the palace. 
As the lama paffied, they bent half forwards, and followed him 
with their eves; but there was a look of veneration, mixed with 
keen joy, in their countenances, which pleafed me beyond every 
thing. One catches affection by fympathy, andl could not help 
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in fome meafure fecling the fame fenfations with the lama’s vota- 
ries. 

‘ The lama rode as far as he could, and then walked flowly 
through the puriieus of the palace; ftopping now and then, and 
cafting a cheerf il look among his people. We paffed by the bot- 
tom of ‘Tefhoo Loombo, which is built on the lower declivity of a 
fteep bill, The roof of the palace, which is large, is entirel 
of gilt copper. The building itfelf is of dark-coloured brick. 
The houtes of the town rife one above another. Four temples 
with gilt ornaments are mixed with them, and altogether it cuts a 
princely appearance. Many of the courts are fpacious, flagged 
with itones, and furrounded with galleries. ‘The alleys, which 
are likewife paved, are narrow. ‘lhe palace is inhabited by the 
Jama and his officers, and «ontains temples, grenaries, and wares 
houie:, &c. The reft of the town is entirely inhabited by prietts, 
who are in number about 4000.’ 


One part of the religious ceremonies we may remark, At 
the beginning of the new year the figure of a man, chalked on 
paper, is burnt with many preparations. Mr. Bogle fufpects 
it may be meant for the devil; and archly remarks, that it 
feemed to have the features of an European. Some of Mr. 
Bogle’s converfations with the lama, we may be allowed to 


add. 


‘ In the fecond audience to which Mr. Bogle was admitted, 
when ceremony was entirely fet afide, after fome converfation upon 
political fubjetts, the lama laid, «* I will plainly confefs that my 
reafon for at firft refuing your admittance was, that my people 
advifed me againft it. I had heard alfo much of the power of 
the Europeans, that the company was like a great king, fond of 
war, and conqueft ; and as my bufinefs and that of my people is 
to pray to God in peace, I was afraid to admit any European into 
the country, ButI have fince learnt, that they are a fair and juft 
people : J never before faw one of them ; but I am happy at your 
arrival, and you will not think any thing of my former refafal.? 





‘ On the 18th of November,’ continues Mr. Bogle, * I had 
another audience of the lam+. He talked of religion, and of the 
connexion of his faith and that of the Brahmins. He faid, that . 
he worfhipped three of the Hindoo gods, Brimha, &c. but not 
any of the inferior deities. He then afked, how many gods there 
were in my religion. I told him, one. He obferved charitably, 
that we all worfhip the fame God, but under different names, and 
attain at the fame obje&, though we puriue different ways. , The 
Jama faid, that his religion, and that of the Chinefe, were the 
fame. What atract of country docs it extend over.!? 
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The following ‘Caurion,’ added by Mr. Bogle, fhould 
be fubjoined as a mark of his candour and good fenfe: 


« The above memorandums ought to be read with a grain of 
allowance. I have attempted to fet them down faithfully, but I 
cannot anfwer for myfelf ; for I am apt to be pleafed, when I fee 
others defirous of pleafing me; to think a thing is good, when 
it is the beft I can get ; and to turn up the bright fide of every 
thing.’ 


Of the religion of Siam, there is a fufficiently particular 
account, chiefly taken from the Lettres Edifiantes and Curieufes. 
In its outline, and a few of its leading doétrines, it ree 
fembles that of Indoftan. The fyitem of Foe, the religion of 
China, appears from this defcription, to refemble the tenets 
of the Bramins. 


« But without tiring, concludes our author, the reader with 
conjectures about uncertain dates, I think there is little doubt that 
the Samana Kantama of Pegu, the Samana Codom of Siam, and 
the Foé or Xaca of China and Japan, is the fame perfon, and 
probably the Hindoo Vifhnou in one of his pretended incarnations, 
The difciples of Foé, fay Du Halde ard other miffionaries, relate 
many fables of his incarnations, and hence the number of idols 
with which the Chinefe temples are filled, reprefenting his various 
tranfmigrations. ‘They likewife fpeak of Omi to, or Amida, 
who is fuppofed to have preceded Foé, and to have lived on the 
banks of the Ganges ; but I am inclined to believe, that Amida 
is fome other perfonage in the Hindoo mythology, whofe hiftory 

has been imperfe€tly carried to China, or incorrectly learnt there 
_by the miffionaries.’ 


The hiftory and political ftate of the different powers of 
Hindoftan, afford at prefent nothing very new. ‘The whole 
fyftem is changed by the late events, and Tippoo, defpoiled 
of his power, muft act an inferior part of the fcene. ‘The 
account of Hyder, and the comparifon, or rather the contraft 
between him and Cromwell, is by much the beft part of this 
fketch. “The power of the Mahrattas is reprefented: as confi~ 
derable ; and it may be remarked, that there is no native 

ince who can at prefent contend with them.—We fhall con- 
clude this article with a fhort defcription of this fingular race, 
and fome philofophical facts refpecting the mountains, which 
we lately defcribed as conftituting the dominions of Tippoa. 


« If we only view the Mahrattas as engaged in war, they meft 
neceflarily appear as the moft cruel of barbarians ; but if we enter 
their country as travellers, and confider them in a ftate of peaceful 
fociety, we find them finttly adhering to the principles of the re- 
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ligion of Brimha; in harmony among themfelves, and ready to 
receive and affift the ftranger. The exceffes they commit, there- 
fore, cannot fairly be afcribed to a natural ferocity of charaéter, 
but perhaps may be dictated by policy, or infpired by revenge : 
they may fometimes with to obtain that by the dread of their in- 
vafions, which otherwife would only be effected by a tedious war ; 
or fometimes to be provoked to retaliate on the Mahomedans the 
cruelties they have long exercifed upon their countrymen, 

‘ The country under the Paifhwa is in general not very fertile, 
nor does it furnifh any very confiderable manufaCture. 

‘ His family being of the Brahman caft, it may be eafily ima- 
gined, that the Brahmans are not only protected in their lawful 
privileges, but that the rites and ceremonies of their religion are 
ftriétly obferved throughout his dominions. At the fame time, 
great attention has always been paid by the paifhwas to thofe of the 
military profeffion ; which is the natural confequence of the con- 
tinual wars they have been engaged in.’ 





« The poffeflions of Tippoo Saib, fon and fucceffor of Hyder 
Ally, are bounded on the north by the territories of the Pai fhwa 
on the fouth by Travancore, a country belonging to an independ- 
ent Hindoo prince ; on the weft by the fea ; and on the eaft by a 
high and broad ridge of mountains which feparate them from thofe 
of the nabob of Arcot. ‘The country to the eaft of thefe moun- 
tains, is called the Carnatic Payen Ghat; and that to the weft, 
belonging to Tippoo Saib, Carnatic Bhalla Ghat. Thefe two 
form the country that was formerly called in general the Cagnatic, 
though it is now underftood as meaning only the former. The names 
of Bhalla Ghat, and Payen Ghat, are expreffive of the natural 
fituations of thofe countries ; the level of the Bhalla Ghat being 
confiderably above that of the Payen Ghat, and by that means 
the air in the former is much cooler than in the latter. 

‘ The ridge of mountains which feparates thefe two countries, 
begins almoft directly at Cape Comorin, the extremity of the pe- 
ninfula. As the Hindoos have an ancient tradition that Mavali- 
puram ftood formerly at a confiderable diftance from the fea; they 
have it likewife handed down to them, from a ftill more remote 
period, that thefe mountains once formed the margin of the ocean. 
This tradition receives a confiderable degree of probability from 
the various kinds of fea fhells that are found on hills in different 
parts of the Carnatic Payen Ghat. Petrified trees are frequently 
to be met with on the tops of mountains, where there is not now 
fuficient earth to produce any kind of vegetation ; and. in fome of 
thefe mountains large caverns are to be feen, which evidently ap- 
pear to have been hollowed out by the’ water. 

‘ All thefe appearances prove, that the globe inthefe parts muft 
have undergone fome very confiderable changes; and that thofe 
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rgountains either lay once at the bottom of the fea; or that, by 
fome extraordinary inundation, the earth, which covered them, 
has been wafhed away, and their furfaces interfperfed with pro- 
duétions peculiar to the ocean.’ 


ss 


A Treatife on Gun-Powder; a Treatife on Fire-Arms; anda 
Treatife on the Service of “Artille -y in Time of War: Tranf- 
lated from the Italian of Abeffe andro Vittoria Papacino D’ An- 

‘ toni, Major General in the Sardinian Army, and chief Di- 
rector of the Royal Military Academics of Artillery and For- 
tification at Turin. By Captain Thomfon, of the Royal Re- 
giment of Artillery. 8vo. ‘6s. Boards. Egertons. 


HESE Effays of a Piedmontefe general officer, have been 
received on the continent with the greateft refpe&t; and 

the tranflator, to whom our apologies for an unavoidable de- 
lay in noticing this work are due, has been ufefully employed 
m bringing them to the knowledge of the Englith officers. 
War has long fince become a fcience; and, in no refpect can 
it be more fafely reduced to fcientific rules, than in the ma- 
nagement of artillery. It is well remarked, that our infular 
fituation, and the neceflary attention we are obliged to pay to 
our naval armaments, have rendered us lefs folicitous about 
tactics and military improvements, Our artillery was not long 
fince chiefly direted by foreigners; though, at prefent, by the 
laudable attention of government, we have an able and expe- 
rienced body of Englith artillery officers, with an ample pro- 
vifion for the fcientific i improvement of their fucceffors. It only 
remains to be enquired, whether thefe improvements may not 
be carried into the navy. Thofe beft acquainted with naval 
actions know how irregular the firings are in fea engagements, 
with how little care cannon are pointed, or their ranges ex- 
amined, fo as to produce their greateft effects. Yet fome 
fimple regulations, with little expence, might remedy thefe 
inconveniences: the plan, which we muft confefs has not met 
with the approbation of the naval officers to whom it was coms 
-municated, we may fhortly mention. It is to form a corps of 
naval artillery, to be under the condu& of an officer. The 
men are to be taught thofe general practical rules, which will 
enable them to direé&t the guns with the greateft effect, and an 
artillery man to be ftationed to every fix guns, and to have, 
under his immediate command, the captain of each gun. In 
this w ay, a company of ten men would be fufficient for a firft 
Yate, to be under the command of a lieutenant and two fer- 
"yeants, one of whom fhould command on eachdeck. ‘The expence 
to the nation would be inconfiderable, and the regularity of 
the 
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the firing, as well as the effet of the fire, would be muth 
greater. 

General Antoni’s Works are comprifed in thirteen volumes 
8vo.—The three Treatifes which form the prefent work; fix 
Volumes of Military Architecture; two Volumes of Phyfico 
Mechanical Inftitutions; the Pra€tice of Artillery in Time of 
Peace; and the Effay on the Management of Guns. Thee 
different works form a fyftem of military inftru€tions, which 
perhaps might be with advantage tranflated ; but when we re- 
collect the fate of Mr. Craufurd’s Tranflation of Teilke’s 
Works, we cannot recommend the attempt. 

In the Treatife on Gunpowder, we find much to be added, 
and fomewhat probably to be corrected. M. D’Antoni is not 
acquainted fufliciently with the chemical nature of gunpow- 
der, or the fudden evolution of the air in the explofion. His 
definition of fire is that of Boerhaave; and its effects on bo- 
dies, with the modifications it is liable to, are deduced from 
the fame fource. He next confiders the properties of the 
component parts of gunpowder, and then thofe of the com- 
pound. In this part the defects of his knowledge in modern 
chemiftry are moft confpicuous. The theory of the inflam- 
mation of gunpowder is of courfe defeCtive. But the prac- 
tical remarks, though drawn from defeétive principles, are i= 
dicious and ufeful: they in general coincide with the experi- 
ments made.in our owncountry. The difficulty of meafuring the 
force of fired gunpowder, even with the cool precifion of 
{chool practice, is fo confiderable, that it muft be of courfe 
more difficult in the field, where a thoufand circumftances em- 
barrafs and diftraé&t the obferver. To afcertain it, he firft con 
fiders the force of fired powder in its moft fimple, then in its 
moft complex ftate. Having next examined its modifications, 
when fixed in guns, he paffes to an examination of the initial 
velocity of projectiles, the law of their impulfion, and the 
treatife is concluded by experiments on the refiftance of air. 

M. Antoni differs from fome authors of this country ina 
few particulars; from Dr. Hutton, for inftance, who denies 
the utility of wadding. Wadding indeed on the ball, can 
make little difference in the effet of the fire; but a little refitt- 
ance to the air evolved, before the whole charge can be fixed, 
is undoubtedly of ufe; and, in that way, we mav explain the 
effects of wadding on the powder. M. D’Antoni is confe- 
quently right in his experiments to make the force, with which 
the wadding is compreffed, uniform. He differs alfo in think- 
ing that long guns are not fuperior in force to fhort ones. 
They are certainly fo to a certain extent; for, in fhort guns, 
the whole charge is feldom fired. The following obfervations 
are judicious, and delerve attention. 


* The 
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.€ The charges we have laid down as giving the longeft rangesy 
(89,102) are under fimilar circumftances, the fame in all guns of 
the fame calibre, whatever be their length ; fince the increafe of 
length does not generally caufe the inflammation of a greater 
number of grains (71.) ; the charge which in one gun will give the 
longeft range, will give it equally in a fhorter one of the fame ca- 
libre ; very fhort guns are indeed an exception to this rule; for in 
them the action of the elaftic fluid upon the fhot in two unequal 
charges that all take fire, is at leaft equal, or even greater, in the 
{mallef charge ; as the fhot having a greater length of the bore to 
pafs through (80) is longer impelled by the elaitic fluid. 

* It only then remains to afcertain the beft charges for fervice : 
we fhould, previoufly recolleé, that the greater utility of fire-arms 
confifts in two points: the firft and principal one is, to ftrike the 
object aimed at; the fecond is, to ftrike it with a due degree of 
force. The firft isever-indifpenfable; the fecond admits of cer- 
tain modifications: for the greateft force that fire-arms can pro- 
duce is not always requifite ; and even when it is (Philof. Inftit.) 
it is better to diminifh the charge, and leffen the effect of the thot, 
than run the hazard of miffing the obje&t, from the uncertainty of 
ufing very large charges ; this needs no illuftration. Befide, brafs. 
guns fired frequently with large charges are ina few days rendered 
unferviceable ; wherefore the advantages and difadvantages attend- 
ing the ufe of them fhould be fully weighed, as upon the prefer- 
vation of the guns may entirely depend the fuccefs of an enter. 

rife. 

. « To apply thefe confiderations to practice, and combine the 
juftnefs of the range with the neceflary force, and with the pre- 
fervation of the gun and carriage ; the charges of powder for fixe 
teen and thirty-two pounders ought never in the attack and de- 
fence of places to exceed half of the weight of the fhor, if the 
gun be properly proportioned (89), and fired at the diftances fet 
down in the fecond and third book of Military Architefture, and 
the Treatufe of Artillery; this we will call the largeft fervice 
charge, and fhould only be ufed in cafes of neceflity : the {mallet 
fervice charge fhould not be lefs than one-fourth of the weight of 
the fhot, and the medium charge one-third or three-eighths of its 
weight. 3 

‘ The charge for eight and four pounders fhould vary aecord- 
ing to circumitances, from one-half to three-fourths of the weight 
of the fhot; the wads in thefe pieces and in thirty-two and fix- 
teen pounders, fhould be rammed in proportion to the weight of 
the charge, in order to produce the proper efiect; perhaps toe 
much force cannot be ufed, provided that the grains of powder are 
not crufhed and beat fo cloie as to prevent the fire from penetrat- 
ing» ‘lhe charge for richochet and red-hot firing, is very fmalf 
in proportion to the calibre ; 1% depeads in fieges on the er 
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of the gun, as the diftance from the enemies batteries is the only 
point to be confidered. The charges for field artillery in generat 
actions, in affairs of pofts,in attack and defence of intrenchments, 
&c. fhould be between one-fourth and three-eights of the weight 
of the thot, according to the calibre and weight of the gun.’ 


The following faé& feems to fhow that the force of the 


evolved air in firing gunpowder; is exerted in every direction. 


« Since mufquet barrels were firft made in Piedmont, none have 
been received at the arfenal before they had been proved in the 
prefence of fome officers of artillery. More than a hundred 
thoufand barrels have been proved in the following manner: they 
are charged with feventeen drachms of common cannon powder ; 
over which is put a very high wad of hard tow, that is with difi- 
culty prefiéd into the barrel, and is afterwards rammed down with 
all the force the armourer can exert: a leading bullet weighing 
182 drachms is then put in and wadded as before. The barrels 
thus loaded, are placed horizontally with the breech againft a 
ftrong beam of wood, and each of them is firedtwice. Atevery 
proof fome of the barrels have burft, and the crack is fometimes 
at the breech, at other times at the middle of the bore, or near 
the muzzle: but as it is not found to have happened more fre-_ 
quently in one part than another, the officers and manufaéturers 
have deemed it unneceflary to make any alteration in the thick- 
nefs of metal; fo that they may be reafonably regarded as pro- 
portionate to sie preffures of the elaftic fiuid generated during the 
proof, allowance for the proportion that efcapes by the vent, and 
the windage. 


The author’s next Effay is on fire arms, on the fubftance 
proper for guns, and the proper conftruction of thefe inftru- 
ments of death. He firft confiders the refiftance of fire arms, 
and points out the neceflary properties of the metal, of which 
the moft ferviceable guns fhould be made. We have fome 
reafon to think, that improvements have been made in the 
proportions of the ingredients of gun-metal by Englith artifts ; 
taught, we believe, by analyfing the metal of the French guns. 
The merit of the iron guns confifts only in its being the pureft 
and beftiron. The following remarks deferve attention : 


« The third method, by which the powder tends to deftroy guns 
(42, No. 3) now remains to be confidered. In the wars of 1733 
and 1742, there was an opportunity of examining guns of differ- 
ent nations, that had been_rendered unferviccable by the thot 
ftriking againit their fides, We jaking cavities, furrows, cracks, 
and {we lings, which had caufédkfome of the thot to break to pieces 
in the guns, and cut the metal very deep; as appears from the. 
reports ‘made by the officers of artillery, appointed to examine 
them before they were recait, 
| ‘ Thefe 
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¢ Thefe accidents may be accounted for by the general cuftort 
the nations of Europe had, before the middle of the prefent cen- 
tury, of leaving it entirely to the founders to mix the metals; 
‘they, not aware of the neceflity of having a certain tenacity and 
hardnefs, proceeded without any regular fyitem: whence frequent= 
Jy arofe a remarkable difference in the refiftance of guns caft by 
the fame founder. In proving’new guns, the charges occupied a 
great length of the bore; ‘at the firft round, the powder was equal 
to two thirds of the weight of the fhot; at the fecond to 3; and 
at the third, was equal to it in weight: fo that if the metal were 
not of fufficient hardnefs, an orbicular cavity was formed at the 
pofition of the wad between the powder and fhot, without the 
Jeaft attention being patd to it: lefs‘charges being afterwards ufed 
on fervice, the fhot was placed inthis very cavity, which caufed 
it to take an oblique direction, and ftrike againft the fides under 
angles of incidence, fo much the greater as thé cavity was the 
deeper; thus by degrees the gun was rendered unferviceable.’ 
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* To thefe feveral experiments may be fubjoined a particular ob- 
fervation made in 1737, on the occafion of an order given by the 
king, to carry on practice in all the garrifons. Jn the city of Va- 
lentia, they made choice of a long 6 pr. which had ‘been catft at 
Pavia in the preceding century with the arms of Spain, and bouched, 
2 proof of its having been frequently fired; the bore was perfectly 
ftraight and fmooth, except fome inequalities at the bottom, which 
did not however hold the teeth of the fearcher, This gun was 
each time loaded with 141b. of powder with the ladle, and twen- 
ty-four rounds fired daily in 34 hours from a horizontal platform 3 
6o fhot larger than ordinary were picked out equal in weight and 
diameter and fufficiently fmooth ; they ferved during the whole 
fummer, being dug out of the butt which was in the plane of the 
battery: the windage of the thot was as 35 to 36; the wads were 
of twifted hay and rammed as ufual. At the clofe of the practice 
for the feafon, the gun was carefully examined and found, after 
630 rounds, not to have fuftained the leaft injury ; the praétice had 
been very good, fince at the diftance of 300 yards, a fourth at 
leaft of the fhot had ftruck a target three feet in diameter, and the 
reft gone very near to it.’ 


‘The chapter, on the caufes of fhot ftriking againft the bores 
of guns, is fhort, comprehcafive, and fatisfactory. ‘The uti- 
lity of boring, rather than of cafting guns with a core, is now 
fuiliciently eftablifhed. “The chapter on the windage of fhot, 
or the neceflary ipace between the bore of the gun and the 
fhot, ‘to allow for the little inequatities in each, contains fome 
ufeful experiments. ‘The great art of caiting guns confifts in 
bringing the metal to its proper ftate of liquefaction. The 
refiftance which different metals aflords, is in proportion to 
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the difficulty of fufion. The fecond Part is on the Doétrine 
of ProjeCtiles, and nothing very new is adduced on this fub- 
ject. 

The third Part is on the Service of Artillery in Time of 
War; and our at uthor delivers with great propriety, the prin- 
ciples of attack and defence. He begins with de leribing the 
firft difpofitions for laying fiege to a fortified town, with the 
propor rtion of guns at id "ae s for attagking fortrefles, the pre- 
caution for enfuring the fafety of convoys, he fituation and 
arrangement of the park of artilles ‘y, the con{truction of the 
firit, fecond, and third batteries, the n management of counter~ 
mines, and the methods of difmantling a fortrefs. The fe. 

cond Part is on the Science of Defen ce, and the directions for 
mining are particularly ree ; and ufeful. 

The third Part relates to the Ute of Artill lery in the Field 
and comprifes a comprehenfive account of the formation of an 
army; difpofitions for marching, encampments, parking the 
artillery, &c. He then proceeds to give direétions for difpof- 
ing the artillery in the day of action, its ufe in the defence 
and attack of field works, with the principles of their con- 
ftruction, either for covering a country or in trenching an 
army. ‘The whole concludes ‘with the duties in cantonments, 
or winter quarters. 

In this part, our author’s . “a4 ils are fingularly clear, com- 
prehenfive, and fyftematic. e have only given an analyiis 
of the whole, as very little 7 new, and the excellence depends 
rather on the arrangement than on the fubftance. O: i the 
whole, we think this an excellent work for officers, and would 
recommend it to them with warmth and earn eltnefs. We 


fhall conclude this article with our author’s fhort abftract of 
the contents of general D’Antonis other works. 


‘ The firft book of military architefure is prefaced with a ge- 
neral idea of fortification and of the art of war, with a fuccin& 
account of the writers on thofe fubjects. The fituations proper 
for regular fortifications are pointed out, with rules and directions 
for the conftruétion of the body of the place, and out-works of 
every denomination. 

‘ This firft book containing as it were, the elements of forti- 
fication, which is confidered under three heads, viz. the ancient, 
the primitive modern, and the prefent fyftem, 1s followed in na- 
tural order by the fecond volume, comprehending the attack and 

efence of regular fortifications. 

‘ The third le angen the maxims and principles of fortifi- 
cation; with remarks on the various fyftems that have been hitherto 
pub.tihed, and directions for difpofing the mines in a regular for- 
trefs. 

C.R.N. Ar. (VII.) Aivril, 1793. Hh ‘ The 
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‘ The fourth includes the whole fyftem of irregular fortifica- 

tion. 
* The fifth treats of the materials ufed in the conftruétion of 
works, with directions for afcertaining their feveral qualities ; and 
concludes with a chapter on hydraulics, and on works that are to 
be occafionally made in water. 

‘ The fixth comprifes irregular attack and defence, and the fyf- 
tems of field fortification. 

«In the two volumes on natural philofophy and mechanics, 
ftyled ** Phyfico-mechanical Inftitutions,”’ the author treats of the 
various branches of thofe fciences which he efteems indifpenfably 
neceflary for an artillery officer to be acquainted with, and enlarges 
on chemiftry and metallurgy, which are brought into praétice in 
the analyfis of powder and the treatife on fire-arms. 

« The practice of artillery in time of peace, contains rules for 
examining and proving guns, fhot, fhelils, and powder ; with the 
dimenfions of pieces ct ordnance, and of the carriages ufed in the 
fervice of artillery ; the conftru€iion of the furnaces and moulds 
for cafting cannon, and the duties of the laboratery and arfenal are 
explained, : 

‘In the Effay *‘ On the Management of Guns, &c.” are 
comprehended directions for ufing the feveral machines, as the gin, 
capitan, &c. and difpofitions for pofting the men numerically to 
the feveral duties.’ 





The Authenticity of the Five Books of Mofes confidered, being 
the Bubfiance of a Difcourfe lately delivered before the Uni- 
verfity. By LIterbert Marfh, B.D. Fellow of St. Fobn’s 
College, Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 


HE fubject which the learned and ingenious author has 
here undertaken to confider, is of the utmoit importance to 
Divine Revelation ; for though it does not even generally fol- 
low, that, becaufe a book can be proved to be authentick, its 
contents mu{t be true, (fince, if this were the cafe, a proof 
that Paridife Lott was written by Milton, would imply the truth of 
the events related in that poem); yet in the inftance before 
us, from the nature of Divine Revelation, and the appeals of 
Chriit and his Apoftles to the writings of Mofes, the truth of 
the Pentateuch is fo effentially dependent on its authenticity 5 
that if the authenticity can be but difproved, not only the Jewifh 
revelation, butthat alfo of the Chriftian, whichis built upon it, 
moult of necefhity be fubverted. Now though the national exift- 
ence of the Jews, confirmed by the uniform teftimonies of 
profane authors of different times and countries, indifputably 
fhew the Pentateuch to be authentic; hough thefe books 
them- 
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themfelves not only exhibit the mannets and cuftoms of the 
earlieft ages, with proofs without number that the writer of 
them mutt himfelf have been PRINCIPALLY concerned in the 
tranfactions they record ; and, though the fuppofition of their 
having proceeded from any other perfon in any other age, be 
fraught with abfurdity without end ;—yet authors of various 
qualifications and character, overlooking what is thus obvious 
and plain, have bufied them{fclves in framing objeftions. ¢ It, 
accordingly, has been contended, that we derive a fet of rules 
and opinions from a feries of books, not written by the authors 
to whom we afcribe them ; and that the work to which we give 
the title of Divine, and which is the bafis of our faith and 
manners, is a forgery of later date.’ In oppofition to this 
pofition, fo far as the authenticity of the Pentateuch is concerned, 
Mr. Marih § endeavours to thew that Mofes was really the 
author, though the contrary has been aiferted by men of criti- 
calfagacity. and profound erudition *. 

Mr. Marth fets out with obferving from the ftyle of the Pens 
tateuch compared with the other books of the Old Teitament, 
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@ The liberality of expreffion here ufed and before, by our anthor, we can- 
not fo extenfively concur in; for though we fhould admit the propriety of fuch 
compliments if applied to Le Clerc, who however did not deierve them 
without fome drawback; ye: refered to the {neering philofopbers of Voltaire’s 
{chool, we think them deferving of cenfure. It ili becomes an advocate for 
truth, to afer:be, through an affectation of candour, that to others, whether 
friends or adverfaries, which, whatever be their pretenfions, tiey are not en+ 
titled to. Asan ingenious poet, aterfe profe-writer, a piquant ftory-teller, 
and a farcaftic obferver, we are ready to render his full praife to Voltaire ; but 
no one, who was not cven lefs learned and more of a {ciolift than himfelf, could 
ever miftake him for a perfon of erudition and judgment. Vain beyond mea- 
fure, he affected the knowledge of every thing. Hence, we have the moft 
oftentatious parade and flippaut remarks upon all fubjects and writ:ngs which 
he never read, or could read; for of the very languages in which they were 
written, he knew not the elementary figns. Nor is this true only in refpect 
to the Perfian and Arabic, but alfo as to the Hebrew and the Greek, of whch 
many inftances muft -have occurred to his readers, to the cunfufion of his 
wretched gafconnades, Astu the objections he has vented againit Revelation, 
fome were his own, but by far the greater part purloined from others. Moit 
of them are contemptible, and ali have been often confuted. He has, however, 
by means of them, rendered this fervice to the caufe he aimed to deftroy, that, 
by catiing forth the attention of its defenders, the difficulties which, in the 
view of many, atténded the fubje&, have been removed, and himfelf and his 
adherents overwhelmed with difgrace. 

Though Le Clerc was a man of extenfive knowledge, his learning, as Bentley 
has fhewn, was not the moft profound; nor are proofs wanted to affirm the 
fame of his judgment: but of his integrity we have evidence in that, after he 
had changed the opinion, in refpec& to the Pentateuch, which he had advanced 
in the work entitled Sentimeus de quelques Thealogiens de Hollande; he, in 
his Prolegomena to the Book of Genefis, not only proved Mofes tu have been 
the fole author, but refuted the fephifms of Spinofa: which, however, Vol- 
taire hath over and over repeated; and, notwithftanding the difavuwal of Le 
Clerc, had the infulting impudence to prop with his uame.—Such are the amia- 
ble and honeft arts of thefe friends to truth !—If vipers be vipers, why fhould 
we not callthem fo? Rev. 
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and the osey By fe brew language, that there isno prefump- 
tion a priori that Mofes was not the author or compiler of the 
Pentateuch. Beast he proceeds to argue that as the Penta- 
teuch contains a fyftem of ceremonial 1 and moral laws which 
were obferved from the time the Ifraclites departed from Egypt, 
till their difperfion at the taking of Jerufalem, thefe /aws mult 
have been as ancient as the conquelt of Paleftine. 


‘ It is alfoan undeniable hiftorical fa&, that the Jews in every 
age believed their anceitors had received them from the hands of 
Mofes, and that thefe jaws were the balis of their political and re- 
ligious inftitutions, as Jong as they continued to be a people. We 
are reduced therefore to this dilemma, to acknowledge, either 
that thefe laws were actually delivered by Mofes, or that a whole 
nation, during fifteen hundred years, semi under the weight 
of an impoilure, without once dete&ing, or even fufpecting the 

raud. The Athenians believed that the fyftem of laws, by which 
they were governed, was compofed by Solon, and the Spartans 
attributed their code to Lycurgus, without ever being fufpected 
of a miitake in their belief. Why then fhould it be doubted, that 
the rules prefcrib edin the Pentateuch were given by Mofes? To 
deny it is to afferr, that an effe&t may exift without a caufe, or 


that a great and important revolution may take place without an 
agent.’ 


Now though this be fairly and pointedly urged as the truth 
of the contents of the Pentateuch, it does not appear ftrictly 
relavent as to the autl henticity of it ; for, though the one, as 
before obferved, imply the other, yet that implic ation refts 
upon other grounds, and, therefore, to Be coniiftemt the 
two topics fhould have been kept diftinct. For the like reafon 
ve could ! ave wilhed the words or. compiler had been omitted. 
Setting afide the author’s argument which wit very jullly ob- 
ferves 3 is but little thort of mathematica! d dem« iftration, —th: 
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fomewhat cut of place; we again fall in ak what is ftrictly 

in order; which is € that the very words were written by 

Motes.” ‘To eftablifh this point the uniform belief of the Jews 

is alledged, together with the obfervation, that no one but 

Moles ever claimed to be the author. Nor is it on the bafis 
} ANA 


only of national tradition that the argument 1s 
Marth; for he goes son to thew that every book ai Sen Old 
Lecilament implies the previous exiftence of t! i 

and in anfwer to thofe in particular, wo woul 
work to Ezra, he proves that Ezra himlelf afcribed it to 
Moles 5 and from izra he goes back with evidence to Mofes 
if. Afcer this indu€tion of proofs the author anticipates, 
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«© We will admit the force of your arguments, and grant that 
Mofes actually wrote a work called the book of the law; but how 
can we be certain, that 1t was the very work, which is now current 
under his name? And unlefs you can fhew this to be at leaft pro- 
bable, your whole eviaence is of no value.’ ‘To illuftrate the 
force or wezknefs of this objection, let us apply it to fome ancient 
Greek author, and fee whether a claffical {cholar would allow it to 
be of weight. ‘* It is true that the Greek writers fpeak of Ho- 
mer, as an ancient and celebrated poet; it is true alfo that they 
have quoted from the works,. which they afcribe to him, various 
paflages that we find at prefent in the Iliad and Odyfey: yer fill 
there isa poli fibility that the poems, which were written by Ho. 
mer, and thofe, which we call the Iliad and Odyifey were totally 
diftin& produétions.” Now an advocate for Greek literature 
would reply to this objection, not with a ferious anfwer, but with 
a {mile of contempt; and he would think it beneath his dignity 
to filence an opponent, who appeared to be deaf to the cleareft 
conviction, But {till more may be faid in defence of Mofes, than 
in defence of Homer; for the writings of the latter were not de- 
pofited in any temple, or facred archive, in order to fecure them 
from the devaftations of time, whereas the copy of the bool@ 
of the law, as written by Mofes, was intrufied to the prieits 
and the elders, preferved in the ark of the covenant, and read to 
the people every feventh year*. Suflicient care therefore was 
taken not only for the prefervation of the original record, but 
that no fpurious prodaction fhould be fubftituted in its flead. And 
that io fpurious prodaction ever has been fubsiituted in the ftead of 
the original compofition of Mofes appears from the evidence both 
of the Greek and the Samaritan Pentateuch, For as thefe agree 
with the Hebrew, exc®pt in fome trifling variations +, to which 
every work is expofed by length of time, it is abfolutely certain 
that the five books, which we mow afcribe to Mofes, are one and 
the fame work with that, which was tranflated into Greek in the 
time of the Ptolemies, and, what 1s of ftill greater importance, 











¢ ® And Mofes wrote this Jaw, and delivered it unto the priefts the fons 4 
Levi, which bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, and uso ali the elde 
of Hrael, And Mofes commanded them, fay: ng; At the ead of every von 
years, in the folemnity of the year of rele afe , in the feait of tabernacles, when 
ail Irael i is come to appear before the Lord thy God, im the place, which he 
fhali choofe, thou fhalt read this law betore all ifrael in their hearing. And it 
came to pafs, when Mofes had made an end of writing the wards of this law 
ina book, until they were finifhed, that Mofes commanded the Levites, which 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, faying, Take tois book of the law, 

and putit ia the fide of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, Deut. 
XXxxi. g—1t. 24—26, ‘There is a paffige to the fame purpofe in Jofephus: 
Ankeras a THY CARE LEVOIY Ev TO ECW YeaUMaTOY, Jofephi Autiquitat. Lib. V.c. ‘ss 
§ 17. Tom. li. p. 185. ed. Hudfon.’ 

‘+ See the collation of the Hebrew and Samaritan Pentateuch, in the 6th 
Vol. of the London Polygict, p. 19. of the Animadverfiones Samariticzx.’ 
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with that, which exifted in the time of Solomont. And as the 
Jews could have had no motive whatfoever, during that period, 
which elapfed between the age of Jofhua and that of Solomon, for 
fubftituting a fpurious production, inftead of the original, as writ- 
ten by Mofes; and, even had they been inclined to attempt the 
impofture, would have been prevented by the care, which had 
been taken by their lawgiver, we muft conclude that our prefent 


Pentateuch is the very identical work, that was delivered by 
Mofes.’ 


From the external evidence of authenticity, he turns to the in- 


ternal,which he confiders under the two heads of contents and 
language. 


‘ The very mode of writing in the four laft books, difcovers 
an apthor contemporary with the events which he relates; évery 
defcriptiqn, both religious and political, is a proof that the writer 
was prefent at each refpective fcene; and the legiflative and hif- 
torical parts are fo interwoven with each other, that neither of 
them could have been written by a man, who lived in a later age. 
The account, which is given in the book of Exodus, of the con- 
du&t.of Pharaoh towards the children of Ifrael is fuch, as might 
be expected from a writer, who was not only acquainted with the 
country at large, but had frequent accefs to the court of its {c- 
vereign: and the minute geographical defcription of the paflage 
through Arabia is fuch, as could have heen given only by a man 
like Mofes, who had {pent forty years in the land of Midian. 
The language itfelf is a proof of its high antiquity, which ap- 
pears partly from the great fimplicity of the ftyle, and partly from 
the ufe of Archaifms, or antiquated expreflions, which in the days 
even of David and Solomon were obfolete*. But the firongeit 
argument, that can be produced to fhew that the Pentateuch was 
written by a man born and educated in Egypt, is the ufe of Egyp~ 
tian words; words, which never were, or ever could have been 
ufed by a native of Paleftine ; and it is aremarkable circumftance, 
that the very fame thing, which Mofes had expreffed by a word, 
that is pure Egyptian, Ifaiah, as. might be expected from his birth 
and education, has expreffed by a word that is purely Hebrew +.’ 





* { See Waltont Prolegom. XI. § 11.’ 

‘= For inftance NY, ile, and WJ. puer, which are ufed in both genders 
by no other writers than Mofes, Ste Gen. xxiv. 14. 16. 28.:55- §7- XXXVill. 
21. 26.° 

‘ + For inftance JN, (perhaps written originally “PUN, and the * length- 
ened into } by mittake) written by the LXX ays, or axe, Gen. xli. 2. and 
MAM, written by the LXX Sin or Sieig. See La Croze Lexicon Hgyptia- 
cum, art. AXI and @HBI. 

The fame thing, which Mofes expreffes by Sf, Gen. xli. 2. Maiah, ch. xix. 
op 7. exprefles by MY); for the Seventy have ‘tranflated both of thefe words 
vy axs. ale : om 
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Liancourt’s Letter to Maleferbes. AL? 


Having thus clofed the pofitive evidence for the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch, he anfwers the arguments which had been 
drought againft it, but for thefe anfwers, which are in the high- 
eft degree fatisfaCtory, we mutt refer to the pamphlet it- 


felf. 
It is with pleafure we find that the author is fhortly to pub- 


lihh the firft part of Michaelis’s IntroduCtion to the New Tefta- 


ment, with Improvements. We fhould be happy to fee the ex- 
cellent work of the fame author on the Hebrew Inftitutes, 


publifhed by Mr. Marfh in a fimilar way. 





Lettre de M. de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt, a Afonfieur de 
Maleferbes, Defenfeur du Roy. 8vo. 1s. Herbert. 1793. 


HE author of this Letter appears to have enjoyed emin- 
ently the confidence of the unfortunate Louis the Six- 
teenth; to whom he maintained a fincere and inviolable attach- 
ment. Convinced of the rectitude of the king’s conduct, 
and that, upon a fair inveftigation, he muit be acquitted of 
every charge, in the confcience even of his enemies; M. de 
ia R. Liancourt proceeds to acquaint M. de Maleferbes with 
a few anecdotes, which difplay in a ftrong light the character 
of that virtuous and perfecuted prince. 

The firft of thefe relates to the tumultuous tranfaCtions 
which took place on the rath of July, 1789. It feems that at 
eleven o’clock at night, when the miniflers retired from the 
king’s Clofet, his majefty remained totally ignorant of the 
riots which diftinguifh that memorable epoch ; whether it was 
that the minifters were likewife uninformed of the fubje&, or 
that they felt an invincible reluCtance to communicate the in- 
telligence te their royal mafter. M. de Liancourt, however, be- 
ing certified of the deftruction of the Baiftille, thought it ex- 
pedient that the news of fuch an event fhould be inftantly 
made known to the fovereign. He therefore, at one o’clock 
in the morning, procured accefs to the royal apartment, in- 
formed the king of the tranfa€tion, and that there was reafon 
for apprehending farther effets from the violent commotion 
of the populace*. His majetty, on receiving this informa- 
tion, appeared to be deeply affected, but replied with calm- 
nefs, ¢ what then have I done that the people thould thus rife 
againft me? Could they but read my heart, they would fee 
whether they ever had amongft them a better friend, and whe- 
ther, from the moment I afcended the throne, I have ever en- 
tertained one thought that was inconfiltent with their happi- 
nefs.’ 


-——- -~ 
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® See this fat related at large in the New Annual Regifter for 1751. 
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The occurrence next mentioned is when the king was 
brought back from Varennes. After he had come out of his 
carriage, and was ftepping towards the palace, unaccompa- 
nied YY the national guards or the deputies, M. de Liancourt 
placed himfelf in the way; but overcome with grief, and the 
fight of majef fiy in diftrets, he was incapable of uttering a 
word. ‘Ah! faid the king to him, how much I have fuffered 
during the laft | fix days. Had I been able to accomplifh my 
journey, the people would have feen whether I merited their 
fufpicions and their injurious treatment. I have feen violence 
and murd ers perpett ated around me. Many worthy and in- 
nocent men have loft their lives on my account. God only 
knows what I fu ered 

As foon as M. de Liancourt’s grief would permit him to 
make a reply, he peur to the king that thofe who advifed 
his majefty to the ttep he had taken, had been moft fatally de~ 
ceived in ret {pect to its coniequence; for, that the affembly 
had thereby obt ained, in the public opinion, an authority 
they had never before enjoyed. § Ah! fo much the better, 

anfwered the king: may it ever preferve that authority, and 
empl loy it for the happinefs of the people, when public tran 
quillity is reftored d: I fhall be the firit to blefs their A 
of authority.’ 

The author of the Letter folemnly declares, that many a 
time, fince the revolution ‘took place, when the inhabitants of 
Paris tu multuoufiy threatened the r ap palace, he has heard 
the king fay thefe words: § Ah! if the facrifice of my life can 
enfure the happinefs of France, I am rea dy to refign it.’ 

Thefe anecdotes, which appear to be the genun 1e effufions 
of a heart devoted to the happinefs of his pe ople, muff, wert 
the violence of party has fubfided, endear the memory of th 
unfortunate Louis to the eratitude and affection of the nas 
tion. 





The Doéirine of Unis er fal Comparifon, or General Pro oportion 
By Fames Gleni ty Efy. FERS late Lieutenant i n the Cites 
of Engineers. 40 556 fewed. Robinfons. 1789. 


HIS work, though printed in 1789, as it feems by the 
title, wis but jut now been given to the public, owing 
to fome delay in the publication of it. Inan Advertifement, 
prefixed to the work, the ingenious author {tates the occafion 
and object of it, in ante words. 
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he fo! arog Paper, deliv ering geometrica si the doétrine of 
mneirical loading - a esate uae more general than 
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another theorem, of which (when it is fuppofed to become nume- 
rical, or is applied to the algebraical values of magnitudes) the 
famous binomiai theorem given by fir Ifaac Newton, is only a 
particular cafe; wich a variety of other new theorems; fhewing 
alfo the conne@ion between the different abftract {ciences, viz. 
geometry, algebra, and arithmetic, as derivable from the fame 
principles. 

‘itis written wich an intention to extend the confideration of a 
new fabject in mathematical fcience, of which the author has 
given acurfory view, ig a paper read before the Royal Society 
the 6th of Mar-h, 1777, and publithed in the Philofo phical Tranf- 
actions; and to ferve as an introdu€tory paper to ieveral fubfe- 
quent ones, in which, amongit other things, he purpofes to de-— 
liver the geometrical inveftigation of the dotirine of fluxions, in- 
crements, and the meafures of ratios, the fummation of infinite 
feries geometrically, &c. &c.’ 


We cannot difcover that any perfon, either among the ans 
cients or moderns, ever fhewed geometrically, till this author 
did (in the paper above mentione d), the increafe or decreafe, 
which a magnitude (A) muft undergo, to have to another 
magnitude (B) of the fame kind, fuch a ratio, as fhall have to 
the ratio of A to B a given ratio. ‘The demontftration of this, 
which, though it appears plain and fimple enough when once 
given, 1s derived from an accurate and exindve application 
of the moft abftrufe metaphyfical principles to geometry, Jays 
before the mind at one view the geometrical rationalia of thofe 
branches of mathematical f{cience, which lately k kept mathema- 
ticians fo long 1 in a ftate of controverly, and have given rife to 
the publication of many volumes. ‘Thus, if A be increafed 
or diminifhed by any magnitude (a) of the fame kind, whilft 
B continues the fame, the difference between the thagnitudé, 
which has to B a ratio having to the ratio of A to B the ratio 
of R to Qs and the magnitude which has to B the ratio hav- 
ing to the ratio of A+a to B the fanie ratio of R to Q, will 
Hy truly and geometrically exprefled by theor. > by a quantity 
which is equ: al to the expreflion, 





R—Q_ R—290_ R 
Se R-R-O Q Q 
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But when Ata ftands to Ain a relation nearer to that of 
equality than by any aflignable magnitude of the fame kind, 
this 
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R Q 
—. A 
this expreflion becomes barely Q a @ for the unafhign- 
Q 
B 
able augmentation or diminution of the mnpprsiunes which has 
to B, a ratio of A to B, the ratio of R to 
For example, when Q= 1, and R=2, 3, 45 &c. it becomes 
2Aa 3A’a 4A%a 
BB? B pr &e. refpeCtively. And when R—17, 


. A-?} A-% A-éa 
and Q=2, 3, 4, &c. it becomes ——? a Bo? XC. 
In hke manner, if in Theor. I. there be fubftituted for A, 
C, E, - —_— A+a, C+c, E+-e, &c. in the expreffion 


C-D E-F 
awa.’ Ds A. ain ar &c. — +A—}5 , F +> 


&e. &c. ce arifes ne antecedental difference equal to the 
expreflion, 


ih A.C~D+c¢ —-C-D +a.C—-D +e 



































D +, &e. Ke. 
which when the ory of C to D only is compounded with that 
of A to B, gives we .. niet : a+¢'° for the antecedental 





A. , 
augmentation of D? and when the ratios of C to D and E 


to F are compounded with that of A to B, it gives the fol- 
lowing geometrical expreilion, 


AC.e + AE.c+ CE.a + Ace+ Eac+ Caetace 
D.F 


for the antecedental augmentation of 





A.C. E 
D.F 
But where Ata, Cte, Ete, &c. ftand to A, C, E, &c. 
selpebiiveiy in relations nearer to that of equality than by any 
afignable magnitude of the fame kind, thefe become 


A. eho, a A.C, oo = sy and fo on, for the 


AL A.C.E 


“D 3 D. F 3 &c. 
In hke manner in Theorem 2, if the fame fubftitution take 
place, we get the antecedental difference thence arifing geo- 


metrically 


; and fo on. 
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A.C—-D4c4+a.C—D+e 
C+ec 








metrically expreffed by a — 


et &e. &c. which where the ratio of C to Dis dz 





compounded with that of A to B, gives the geometrical ex- 
preflion pte —— 4 which when A+a and C+c fland 
C.C-+¢ 

to AandC reefpeétively in relations nearer to that of equal- 
CD. a—AD.c 
C* : 
Whence the derivation of a geometrical calculus {till more 
general than that of fluxions, without the leait confideration 
of motion or velocity, is manifeft. He calls it more general, 
as well as more {cientific than fluxions, becaufe the ftandard 
of comparifon may be any magnitude whatever, inftead of 
arithmetical unity, to which all expreflions in the fluxionary 
calculus have a reference. ‘The method of fluxions indeed is 
only a particular branch of general arithmetical proportion ap- 
plied to numbers. For although the author of it, to avoid 
the exceptionable method of indivifibles, confidered magni- 
tudes as gencrated by the motion of points, lines, and furfaces, 
initead of being made up of an iafinite number of indivifible 
parts, fluxions as expreffed both by himfelf and thofe who have 
followed him, are nothing but the antecedents of arithmetical 
ratios having I or unit for their confequents, or ftandard of 
comparifon. For 2**—14, which he and they deliver as the 
fluxlon of x", is not a geometrical magnitude, but an arithme- 
tical one, having to 1 or unit, the ratio which arifes by com- 
pounding the ratio of w+ to 1 with the 2—1 ratio of x to 4. 
And what is 4x°y*x + 4y°x*x but the number, which arifes by 
compounding the ratio of 4% to 1 with the triplicate ratio of « 
to 1 and the quadruplicate ratio of y to 1, together with the 
number arifing by compounding the ratio of 4y to 1 with the 
triplicate ratio of y to 1 and the quadruplicate ratio of x to 1? 





ity than by any afhgnable magnitudes, becomes 








. MAS ith 1 : 
Alfo what is‘, but the number arifing by decompound- 


ing the duplicate ratio of y to 1, with the difference of the 
numbers arifing by compounding the ratio of y to 1 with that 
of + to 1, and the ratio of « to 1 with that of yto 1? In flux- 
ions, I or unit is not only the general or common ftandard of 
arithmetical comparifon, but is alfo the confequent of every 
ratio compounded or decompounded ; whereas in the geome- 
trical method, delivered by this ingenious author, which he 
choofes to call the antecedental calculus, the ftandards of com- 


pariion 
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parifon are indefinite, and may be any magnitudes whatever, 
and the confequents of the ratios may be either equal or un- 
equal, homogeneous or heterogeneous 3 circumitances which 
will greatly facilitate the folutions of many problems, and 
open wild fields of geometrical.as well as univerfal metrical 
operations, which the doctrine of fluxions does not lead to. 

That the geometrical principles of the method of incre- 
ments is alfo eafily deducible from hence, is evident from the 
very formation and conitruction of them. With very little 
trouble likewife may hence be derived rules for a much more 
extenfive application of the method of exhauftions than the 
ancients have aoe ‘The author adverts alfo to other applica- 
tions of his method; fuch as, the method of fumming infinite 
feries sdaidbecll y; and the geometrical folutions of a great 
number of — problems, fimilar to the following one, 
which muft lay open a new and extensive field in folid geome- 
try, and tend to unfold the great dcfiderata on that fubje€t, 
hitherto fought for in vain by § geometricians, both ancient land 
modern. 


‘ Having any right line A whatever given; to find two cubes, 
or fimilar folids, which together fhall have to the cube, or fimi- 
Jar folid, on the given line A, any ratio whatever of the ratio of 
any two homogeneous magnitudes B and C. ‘Thus, for inflance, 
if B be equal to C, the proble m becomes this; to find geometri- 
cally two cubes, which together are equal to the cube on the gi- 
ven line A, &c.’ 


Whoever, indeed, perufes this work with attention, and can 
view it in the full extent, will find it applicabie to every branch 
of abftract fcience; whilft, in what may be called modern 
mathematics, it furnifhes methods of reafoning much more 
elegant, beautiful, and unexceptionabie, than thofe hitherto 
made ufe of, being all derived from the fame geometrical 
fource. 

But this is not to be wondered at, when it is confidered, 
that fluxions, increments, &c. viewed {cientifically, are only 
branches of the doctrine of ratios, or general propertign » mee 

taphyfically applied to magnitudes, and geometrically illuftrat- 
ed and demouttrated. And. althou: gh it is much to be regret- 
ted that the author of this very concife performance, had not 


either leifure or inclination to.enter more into particulars, 


and to deliver himfelf at greater length, we think that we may 
venture to aflert that it is the moft fuccefsful application of 
metaphylics to geometry, that perhaps ever was communicated 
to the public. It muft be confefled, indeed, that he has laid 
a foundation fuflicientiy broad for thofe whet with a more li- 
mited metaphyiical turn of mind and lefs invention, but with 

more 
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more Ieiiure, and perhaps more application, may with to ex- 
tend and carry the pr inciples he eitabliihes into the various 
branches of {cience. 

To thofe readers who with to have a fummary, and at the 
fame time comvrehenfive view of the intimate connexion be- 
tween geometry, algebra, and arithmetic, we recominend the 
attentive perufal of the frit eight pages, and of the fcholium 
to theor. 3, from p. 23 to p. 31. 
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ws nnot admit with the editor of this performance, 

hat the religious part of the nation is fuificiently agreed 
upon the controv: orted points of theology, to allow at prefent 
of the introduction of a mew § univerfal liturgy.’ There are 
many wife and upright men, who are far from deferving the 
epithets ‘ interefted and crafty,’ and yet, who do not think 
that it has been ‘ clearly proved that the articles and liturgy of 
the church of England contain many things erroneous, un- 
fcriptural,’ &c. On the contrary, we appreiend that there 
is fcarcely any candid perfon who will hefitate to allow that 
the eg of the Unitarians ftand upon too narrow a ground 
of proof, both fcriptura} and hiftorical, to be rag adopted; 
but this is not the firft inftance in which gentlemen, of our edi- 
tor’s way of thinking, have miftook afiertion for proof. 

No man, however, who entertains juft fentiments of toler- 
ation, can blame an honeft Unitarian for his diffent, or would 
hefitate to approve of their adoption of fuch forms of prayer, 
as will not outrage their con{ciences and opinions 5 and if the 
liturgy before us “had been offered for their particular ufe, the 
above ftrictures would never have been extraéted from-us. 
We will not fay, that, independent of controverfy, we fhould 
have gL ren an indifcriminate ap prob: ation to this compilation. 
We h ave feen, in too many iniftances, the neceflity of Dr. 
Jo hnfon’s $ caution againit § miftaking sles ration for improves 
ment,’ not to be on our guard againit this fallacious principle. 
In this § univerfal liturg; ys many of the fublime an d pathetic 
prayers of our church are fo unnecefla rily mutilated a: 1d tranf 
poted, th - their beauty is entirely loit : we need only : initance 
in tne exhortation, and in that moft beautiful piece of devoe- 
tion, the prayer for all mankind. The Litany is alfo rendered 
fo fiat and gn, that 1t is more ca alculated ior Hog garth’s 
flee ping wees e gation, than to keep awake the devotional feel- 
ings, aud to intereft the beft affections of the heart. 
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One material improvement, however, it would be unfair riof 
to notice; and that is, that a felection of the Pfalms is made 
here for public worfhip, inftead of that injudicious and indif- 
criminate mafs, which is read with fo little feeling or edifica- 
tion in our church fervice. It is but juftice to add alfo, that 
the feleftion appears well made. ‘The ofhces in this, as well 
as in the eftablifhed liturgy, particularly that of baptifm, are 
too long ; the burial fervice we do not think improved. 





An Hebrew and Englifh Lexicon, without Points: in which the 
Hebrew and Chaldee Words of the Old Teftament are explained 
in their leading and derived Senfes, the derivative Words are 
ranged under their refpective Primitives, and the Meanings 
affigned to each, authorifed by References to Paffazes of Scrip= 
ture, and frequently illufirated and confirmed by Citations from 
various Authors, anctent and modern. To this Work are pre- 

xed, an Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar, without Points. 
The Third Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved. 4to. 
1/, 115. 6d. Boards, Robinfons. 1792. 


PT HOUGH we by no means agree with this learned Lexi- 
cographer zz toto, yet we cannot but congratulate. the 
public, on the appearance of a work, which certainly does 
honour to the indefatigable induitry, the extenfive refearches, 
and the profound erudition of the learned and pious editor. 
We congratulate the ftudents of the Hebrew Scriptures, on 
the advantage which they are likely to derive from fuch a 
pleafing, as well as ufeful companion in their travels towards 
the attainment of that knowledge, which is the great object 
of their purfuit. “The fecond edition of this work made its 
appearance in 1778, with fuch additions as rendered it almoft 
a new performance; and we are perfuaded that no purchafers 
of the firft edition, felt any reluctance in becoming pofleffed 
of the fecond. The field of knowledge, hiftorical, philofo- 
phical, and theological, was fo much more extenfively opened 
to the reader’s view; fuch ftores of new information were 
brought fourth, as amply compenfated the additional expence 
of his new purchafe. ‘Phe editor’s frequent appeals to the 
writers of natural and civil hiftory, to lexicographers, and 
verbal critics, to philologifts of the higheft reputation, to eaf- 
tern travellers, both ancient and modern, and to the Greek 
and Latin poets, whofe afhiftance is fo often and with fuch 
propriety called in for the purpofe of illuftrating the Holy 
Scriptures, caft fuch a gleam of light, and fuch a pleafing va- 
riety on this work, that of all the compofitions ef this kind, 
this is by far the moit abundant in real entertainment. The 
reader 
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reader cannot open it for five minutes, without colleCting 
fome portion of ufeful information, independent of its illuf- 
trative explanation of fome difficult pafflage or expreffion in 
the facred writings. The learned editor very fenfibly obferyes, 
that as words in general exprefs or explain things, fo a know- 
ledge of things will frequently explain or illuftrate particular 
words; and on this principle it is, that he fo judicioufly re- 
fers his readers to thofe oriental cufioms, an account of which 
he has with fuch diligence collected from eaftern travellers ; 
whereby his work is rendered, we are ready to confefs, a rich 
treafury, and, as it were, a library of entertaining and ufe- 
ful knowledge. Since the year 1781, the author has had in 
his view the pofhibility (from the valuable nature of the work, 
he might have forefeen the probability) of his being called upon 
to favour the learned world with another edition. And with 
this profpect, he for eight years was employed in writing mar- 
ginal notes and references for the farther improvement of a 
work which offers inexhauftible matter to every diligent la- 
bourer in the purfuit of facred literature. ‘Thefe notes he af- 
terwards drew out, he tells us, intoa larger and more diftin& 
form; and he has enriched the prefent edition with farther 
illuftrations, and curious remarks, extracted from modern 
publications, not in exiftence at the time when the former edi- 
tions of this work were publifhed. “he Appendix to the fecond 
edition is here brought into its proper place, and inferted in the 
body of the work; and the various readings in Dr. Kennicott’s 
Collation of MSS. and printed copies are carefully noted, and 
fubmitted with impartiality to the judgment of the learned 
reader. Every ferious and intelligent enquirer into the true 
fenfe of the Hebrew Scriptures muft feel himfelf indebted to 
Mr. P. for the advantage he has taken, and the ufe which he 
has made of the work of an author, in favour of whofe opinions 
he may be fuppofed not to have had any particular predilec- 
tion. Before we conclude our animadverfions on this work, we 
with to exprefs our approbation of the author’s liberality of, 
fentiments, who tells us, that, in order to-enrich his work 
with every elucidation of which it ts capable, he has adopted 
the fentiments of the beft human expofitors and critics on the 
facred writings, without blindly fubfcribing to the tenets of 
any ; though in many refpects materially diifering from his own 
and from each other — Zros rutulujve fuat, nulle difcrimine 
habetur. 

‘The Grammar prefixed to this work is fo eafy and intelligible, 
as to render the author’s {cheme of beginning with the Hebrew 
language in the in{tru€tion of youth extremely practicable. In 

ublic feminaries we-do not expect fuch a deviation from long 
eftablifhed practice to take place ; but in thofe of a more pri- 
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vate nature, we fee no objeCtion to it, and are of opinion that 
no inconvenience could arife from having recourfe, in the 
firit rudiments of a learned education, to the eafieft, the fim- 
pleft ,and moft concife of all languages, as preparatory to the 
many difficulties which will occur in the more complex and 
tedious purfuit of the Greek and Latin languages; the attain- 
ment of which is clogged by innumerable rules and exceptions, 
to the great difcouragement of the young ftudent, and the cer- 
tain fatigue and frequent difappointment of his initructors. 





Tranfadlions of the Royal Irifh Academy. Vol. IV. gto. 135. 
Grierfon, Dublin. 1792. 


O eftimate the intellectual abilities and literary acquire- 
ments of a nation by the ftandard of the produétions of 

its learned focieties, is feldom a fair or juft rute.. We fhould 
be forry foreigners calculated our progrefs in fcience, belles 
lettres, or antiquities, from the fpecimens exhibited in our va- 
rious [ranfactions. Some eflays poflefs merit, but the greater 
part feem ftudioufly adapted for the amufement of half an 
hour; as much perhaps as can be fpared from the more im- 

ortant bufinefs of converfation and politics. 

That lively patriotic fpirit, which firft unites.men in a body 
for the promotion of letters, appears vifible in the vigour of 
their firft exertions: jealoufy and cabal are unknown; men 
of talents and erudition are then feen, where now the petit 
maitres of literature flutter in all the gaiety of puerility. We 
fhall not appropriate thefe remarks to any: ene ticular fociety ; 
but as warm friends to learning, we mw Sis help declaring, 
that an obvious falling oifis but too perceptible in : moft of our 
literary aflociations. The crutch of premiums may, for a time, 
fupport the haltings of debility, but perfect decrepitude will 
foon fucceed. 

In the department of fcience we have, 

Art. I. Of the Strength of Acids, and the Pr portion of In- 
gredients in Neutral Sal Its. By Richard Kirwan, Efq, F.R.S. 
and M.R.I. A.—Acids and falts are by far the moft univerfal 
properties of bodies; to employ thefe as Bain in chemical 
refearches with fecurity, it is neceffary their quantity, propor- 
tion, and ftate, whether of concentration or dilution, fhould 


be afcertained. Mr. Kirwan has for ten years been engaged 
on this fubject, and gives his thoughts on nit which were no- 
ticed in our Review. Defects and imperfections having bee: 

pointed out to him by Mefirs. Morvea pete Berthollet, he has 


contrived to remove them, or at leaft P dit ufh the ag; grepat ite 
rtO 


of errors. Such is Mr. Kirwan’s introduction to this cuz 
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and important paper, which occupies eighty-nine pages. We 
can only notice the heads treated of. Of the Marine Acid. 
The Vitriolic Acid. The Nitrous Acid. Of the Proportion 
of Ingredients in Neutral Salts formed with common Mineral 
Acids. Of Tartar Vitriolate. Of Nitre. Salt of Sylvius, or 
muriated Vegetable Alcali. Glauber Salts. Cubic Niire. 
Common Salt. Ammoniaca!l Salts. Vitriolic Ammoniac 

Nitrous Ammoniac. Common Sal Ammoniac. Of the Re- 
lation of the Nitrous Acid to calcareous Earths. Of the Re- 
lation of the Muriatic Acid to calcareous Earths. Of Viui- 
olic Selenite. Epfom Salts. Of the Relation of Nitrous 
Acid to Magnefia. Relation of Marine Acid to Magnefia. Of 
Allum. Of Vitriol of Iron. Of the Quantity of real Acids 
in the different Standards. With many ufeful Tables. 

Art. If. Chemical Communications and Enquiries. By Ro- 
bert Percival, 3.D. and M.R.I. A.—Dr. Percival found in 
the diftillation of the marine acid, that what comes over firft 
and laft are ftronger than the intermediate portion; but in the 
diftillation of the nitrous acid, the firft portion is the heavieft. 
Of cauftic volatile alkali, the frfi 


rit portions have the leaft {peci- 
fic gravity. Of the ftrength of the vitriolic acid, an inftance 
is produced. 


Art. II. Account of a Chamber J.amp Furnace. By Ro- 
bert Percival, M.D. and M.R.J. A.—This has been found 
ufeful in chemical experiments. It is a {mall cylindrical body, 
furmounted by a laboratory, or fpace for centaining vefiels, 
which is a hollow truncated cone. 

Art. [V. Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Charles Perci- 
val to Robert Percival, M.D. and M. R.I. A.—This relates 
to the uncommon cafe of Jane Bern, whofe eyes are conftruct- 
ed in an unufual manner: their motion, initead of a regular 
horizontal one from left to right, and vice verfa, are tremul- 
ous in all directions, and partly perpendicular, with a promi- 
nent motion of the globe of the eye. What lateral motion 
they are capable of, is fhort and interrupted, as if they were 
bound by ligaments, from which they are {truggling to get free. 
She can neither look upwards, nor fee an obje& placed above 
her eyes. She reads perpendicularly from the bottom upwards, 
and holds the book accordingly. ‘The globe of the eye is of a 
reddith caft, the whites ftreaked with ftriz of a fainter red; 
the iris of an uniform deep red approaching to brown. Her 
eyes are weak and watery, and when turned from the light, 
glow with a more fiery and vivid colour than when expofed to 
it. In colour and tremulous motion the eyes of this girl re- 
femble the Swifs Albinos, lately fhown in this metropolis. , 

Art. V. Defcription of a portable Barometer. By the Rev. 
Gilbert Auftin, A. M. and M.R.I. A. —Inftead of floating 
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gages to afcertain the height of the m ercury in the bafon, Mr. 
Auftin makes a hole in the fide of the bafon at a proper height, 
fo that it cannot at any time, when hanging perpendicularly, 
contain more mercury than wiil exactly rife to the ftandard le- 
vel. ‘The plates are neceflary for farther illu(tration. 

Art. VI. Obfervations on the Variation of the Needle. By 
Mr. Thomas Harding, M. R. I. A. — Antecedent to the year 
1657, Mr. Harding {hows the variation was eafterly, and that 
in that year the magnetic and true meridians coincided in Ire- 
land; and that from that year it has been lucreafing to the 
weltward, f fo as at prefent to he at Dublin, 27 degrees, 23 
minute 

Art. VIL. Defcription of an Inftrument for performing the 
Operation of Trepanning the Skull, with more Eafe, Safety, 
and Expedition, than thofe now in general Ule. By Samuel 
Croker King, Efg. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, ‘and Ni. R. J. A.—Two plates are given 1 which eX- 
plain the contrivance of this ne furgical 1 inftrument. 

Art. VHI. Defcription of a Self-regulating Barometer. By 
the Rey. Arthur M‘Guire. Communicated by the Rev. M. 
Young, D. D. S.F..C. D. and M.R. I. A. — This cannot 
be underftood without reference to the plate. 

Art. IX. A Method of cutting very fine Screws, and Screws 
of two or more Threads. by the Rev. Gilbert Autti: nA. M. 
M. R.1. A.— Mr. Aufiin, wanting a micrometer ferew for 
an equatorial inflrument, and unable to procure one fine 
enough, was obliged to invent a method of cutting fuch, which 
is here detaiied. 

Art. X. An Attempt to determine with Precifion fuch In- 
juries of the Head as neceffarily require the Operation of the 

Lfrephine. By Sylveiter O'Halloran, Efq. M R.¥. A.—No 
judicious practitioner Is ignorant of the cafes which require 
the ule cf the trephine. Mr. O'Halloran tells us, that Con- 
nor Mac Neafla, king of Ulfter, contemporary with Julius 
Cefar, had his fkull trepanned by F ineghen, his firft furgeon. 
This is from the Romantic hiftory of Ireland: at the time ftat- 
ed the lrifh had net a name in their language, as a learned 
writer ou the antiquities of Ireland has lately proved, for 
metals. | 

Art. Xf. Demonftration of Newton’s Theorem for the Cor- 
reCtion of {pherical Errors in the Obje&t Glaffes of ‘Telefcopes. 
By the Rev. M. Young, D.D.S.F. t, C.D. and M.R.I. A. 
—Dr. Young here fhows that an error had crept into Newton’s 
text, where, | in his Optics, he treats of the different refrangi- 
bility of the rays of light, and has corrected it. 

Art. XII. Account of a Fiftulous Opening in the Stomach. 
By George Burrowes, M. D. M. R.1- A. — An inferior offi- 
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cer, in the navy of the Eaft India company, received a wound 
from a2 blunt-pointed wooden inftrument in the abdomen, be- 
tween the cartilage of the eighth rib, on the right fide of the 
umbilicus. The : wound never elofed, but was kept open bya 
plug or tent for twenty-feven years. 

Art. XIII. Cafe of an enlarge Spleen. By George Bur- 
TOwes, M.D. M.R.I A.—The fpleen is generally in length 
abcut four inches, and weighs fix or eight ounces; this was 
fourteen inches, and an half, and weighed eleven pounds 
fourteen ounces. 


PotrTE LITERATURE: 


Art. I. A Differtation on a Paflage in the fixth Iliad of Ho- 
mer. By the Rev. Edward Ledwith, LL. Be MRL A, 
and F.$. A. of London and Hae ol his is an ingenious 
and learned papers. 2 and we fhould have been glad to meet our 
author more frequently in thefe ‘Tranfactions. We have al- 
ways looked on the quuata avypa of Homer the words here 
elucidated, to have been fynonimous with, ypauuatae Avyeay 
but lefs poetical: Mr. Ledwich however induces us to think, 
both from authority and acgument, that the cy were very difier- 
ent; the latter being alphabetic elements, the other not, or 
obfolete letters ufed for fecrecy. 

Art. Il. Effay on a Syitem of National Education adapted 
to Ireland. By Stephen Dickfon, M.D.-M.R.LA.F.R. 
5.5. A.—This obtained the prize of fifty pounds offered by 
the Academy. Dr. Dickion defines educ ation, € the rearing 
of youth.’ This definition is too concife, and we obje@ to 
the word rear, which, however it may be ufed by writers, 
does not relate to intelleCtual but animal improvement. He 
confiders education as it concerns heaith,, and.as it promotes 
morality. He proceeds to the elementary inftruction of the 
children of the labouring poor. Inftruction in agriculture. 
In mining. In manufactures. In profeffional and polite li- 
terature. Under cach of thefe heads we meet fome good ob- 
fervations; but the general character of the I flay is fuperficial 

and declamatory. [lis various plans can, m an eftablithed 

Society, never be carried, even paiaety into execution? 
there muft be a new organization before they can be realifed. 
The Academy, we hear, granted an accefit to an ingenious 
Effay on the fame fubject, by a Mr. Traynor, which Effay 
ought to have e appeared. We much doubt the propriety of 
members accepting premiums, which they themfelves propole 
and determine, 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. I. Effay on the Rife and Progre{s of Gardening in Ire- 
land. By Jofep h C. Walker, M. R.I. A.—In the reion of 
Henry VUl. and queen Elizabeth, each religious houte nad 
an avalgort, or orchard; the garden feldom exceeded an acre, 
and was‘devoted to the ufe of culinary herbs. Mr. Walker 
cites the Brehon laws, calling fern, furze, briar, heath, ‘vy, 
and reeds, woods: they alfo mention the Indian pine. The 
adducing of fuch works reflects no credit on the judgment of 
our author: nor is it his or Mr. O‘Halloran’s intention to 
make the antiquities of their country contemptible. ‘There 
are many exceptionable parts in this Effay, which feems to 
have been written in a hurry. The matenals were few; but 
they are cked out with quotations and feraps of poetry. 

Art. If. Obfervations on the Romantic Hiftory of Ireland. 
By the Rev. Edward Ledwich, L. L. B. M. R.A. and F. A. 
S. of London and of Scotland.—The Irifh, above any other 
people, with unrelaxed pertinacity, meng the credit of their 
mythclogic hiftory. Mr. Ledwich has lately, in his Anti- 
quities of Ireland, which appeared in our Review of Augut 
and Appendix, rejected the dreams of ignorant bards and 
feanachies, and fubtlituted in their room a fyftem founded on 
written authorities. Here he more partic ularly traces the ori- 
gin of romantic fabling in Ireland, and finds it derived from 
the fame fource as that from whence fprung the Britifh tales, 
recorded by the Welfh bards and Geoftry of Monmouth. ‘The 
derivation 1s well fupported, and ieems to us not only pro- 
bable but true. 

Art. I. Deicription of an ancient Irith Inftrument pre- 
fented to the Academy by Lord Vifcount Dillon, extracted 
from his Lordfhip’s Letter, and from an Account of Ralph 
Oulley, Efq. Communicated by Jol. C. Walker, Efq.—tt is 
fix feet four inches long, the wid end four inches and a quar- 
ter diameter, and tapers to the end, where was the mouth- 
piece. It is made of fallow and hollowed, and is furrounded 
by a bandage of brafs.  T ‘hough it never could, from its con- 
ftruction, emit any loud found, yet we are told by Mr. Ouf 

ey its noife was fo treme dat as to be heard feven miles, 
nor were its effeéts on animals Jefs wonderful. “The Aca- 
demy ought certainly to fupprefs fuch abfurdities of her mem- 
bers. 

Art. IV. A Letter from William Molefworth, Efg. to Ro- 
bert Percival, M.D. concerning fome Golden po In- 
ftruments found in a Bog in the County of Armagh.—From 
the figure of thefe inftruments given in the plate, it is evident 
their thape was originally different from what it now appears : 
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they have been comprefied or fqueezed together by the perfon 
who tound them, and one abfolutely broken by that means in- 
to pieces. They are of folid fine gold, and weigh together 
one pound, one ounce, twelve penny weights, and three 
grains and a half troy. They feem to us to be part of the 
rich harnefs in which the [vith lords indulged to fo great an 
excefs, as tu be prohibited by a flatute 25 Henry VI. cap. 6, 
wherein mention is made of gilt bridles, peytrels, and other 
gilt harnefs. The peytrel, or poictrail was a breaft orna- 
ment, and fuch rah implements feem to have bine 

Art. V. Cacinan: or fome Account of the ancient-Iith 
Lamentations. By William Beauford, A.M.—Mr. Beau- 
ford here proves, from the foftnefs and cffeminacy of the Cel- 
tic chara¢ter, obterved by Ceefar and Tacitus, and every writer 
fince, that plaiunve cries and lamentations were natural to 
them, and to the Irifh detcended from the Celtes. Some of 
thefe cries are here fet to mufic, but we doubt their antiquity 
and authenticity. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE 
re Bt. €C A de 


a . - . 
A Dialogue between an Affeciator and a well-informed Englifbman, 
on the Grounds of the late Affeciations, and the Commencesnent of 
a Wear with France. 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1793. 


HERE is fuch a condenfation of plain good fenfe in this little 
publication as we rarely find in political pamphlets; and it 
is alfo written in fuch a ityle of moderation as muit greatly conci- 
Jiate every reader. It poffeffes the clearnefs and fimplicity of Mr, 
Locke, nor is it inferior to the writings of that great philofopher 
in ftrength cf argument and found logic. A pat fpecimens will 
fuffice to eftablith this affertion, though we are aware that to pro» 
duce any extracts is an at of injuttice to the pamphlet, the full 
merit of which can only be appreciated by a careful perufal of the 
whole. 
Speakingof the fpirit manifefted by certain affociations, the well- 
informed Englithman very tenfibly remarks: 


« Whatever our fentiments may be, concerning the late tranf 
actions in France, and the circumftances attending the revolution 
in that country, there cannot furely be any very good reafon, 
why Englifhmen fhould difcover fo much alacrity, as many of the 
affociators feem todo, in furrendering up fome of their moft im- 
portant rights. For the people of England to be forming affoci- 
ations in every part of the kingdom to deftroy the freedom of 
the prefs, and freedom of fpeech, appears to me to be very much 
like the inhabitants of a country confederating together, in order 
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to enflave themfelves: which is a thing fomewhat new in the hifs 
tery of mankind.’ 


Our author’s fentiments on the origin of the war with France 
places that fuoje&, we think, ina very clear light. 


‘ Mr. Grantley.—In the former part of our converfation, Mr. 
Mordaunt, you aifcovered much diflike at our being engaged ina 
war with France: but you fhould remember, thatghe French firtt 
declared war againit England. 

‘Mr. Mordaunt.—They certainly did. But were not the mea- 
fures, adopted by the Buitifh miniftry, naturally calculated to 
produce fuch an event? How were the French to continue ina flate, 
of ; eace with a nation, or an adminiitration, who would not treat 
with their ambaffador, or enter into any negociation with him ; 
and by which he was fent out of the ae difrefnedctfully tnd 
precipitately ? When M. Chauvelin was ordered to quit the king- 
dom in eigiit davs, was not hed war virtually declared by the 
court of Engiand ? | have never vet been able to learn, that, pre- 
Vioufly to the time when that min?fer was ordered to leave this 
country, the Britifh nation had received either injury or infule 
from the republic of France. As to the objection fkurted againit 
acknowledging M. Chauvelin as a minifler, becaufe he did not re- 
ceive his credentials from a king, but from a great nation, this 
is an objection fuited only to the uaderiland dings of the lords of the 
bed- chamber, aud the maids of honour. ‘Men of fenfe and fpirir, 
net rendered fervile by court connections, mutt reject it with dit 
dain 

‘ Mr. Grantley.—It was peremptori ly a fferted by the minifiers 
in parliament, that a ftrict neutrality re{pe ecting Franke had been 
obierved by. the court of Great Britain, 

‘Mr. Mordaunt.-—It was fo afferted: but when we examine 
into the faéts, do we find that this neutrality was really adhered 
to? Was not the exportation of corn to France prohibited, thoagi 
it was permitted to ‘other countries? In the fituation in which 
Fyance was then known to be, was not this an at eminently hof- 
tile? And was not the alien bill a clear violation of the commer- 
cial treary with France, though that treaty was manifeilly and 
highly beneficial to this’ country 2? 


Another miftake, which we have obferved to be very prevalent 
with reipect to the war, is thus ably refuted. 


‘ Mr. Grantley —Well fir, but the war, whether properly, cr 
otherwife, is now commenced ; and it has been faid, that “ when 
once our country is engaged in a war, ail queftions relating to the 


nec -eility, or propriety, of entering upon it, ought to be fufpended 
till its conclusion.” 


« Mr. Mordaunt.—I am, fir, by no means of that opinion, If 
& nation has entered into a war unjut Uy, or with too much pre- 
Cipl- 
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cipitation, they cannot.be too folicitous to bring about its termi- 
nation. , Surely, the livesof human creatures are wortny of fome 
attention, perhaps of as much attention as the reputation of mini- 
fiers of fiate. Though a war be commenced, yet as the repre- 
fentatives of the people have a right, fo the people at La ree 
have alfo a right, to examine, whether there was fuficient caule 
for the war, and whether proper meafures were acopted by the 
miniftry for its prevention? A nation mult be enils ved inde ed, 
who are not permitted to exprefs their defires to be delivered from 
the calamities cf war, if they believe, that the continuance of war 
will not promote either the intereft, or the honour of their coun- 
try.’ 

The probable confequences of the war are thus ably delineated: 


‘A war with a nation confifling of twenty-five millions of 
people, and that nation contending for its liberties, is certainly a 
bufine!s of a very ferious nature; and, however it may terminate, 
it is a war in which no honour can be obtained on the part of 
Great Britain. I feel for the honour, as wei) as for the intereit 
of my country; and, therefore, it gives me deep concern, when- 
ever I fee it at once injured and diferaced. What the confequene 
ces may be of a war with “ong no man can with certainty pre- 
dict. But that great prefent oyils muft be the refult, cannot be 
queftioned with the leat appedgance of reafon. Superficial and 
uninformed men, little acquainted with the hiftory of nations and 
of wars, may be much elated ata few advantages, which may be 
gained over the French at the commencement of a war; but thefe 
advantages, if they fhould be obtained, may produce litle eff2é 
with refpect to the final termination of the war, and to the ftate 
of things when a peace fhall take place. Defeats of the French 
in Holiand, or in Flanders, may not materially atle& the Freach 
revolution; norcan it with any degree of reafon be expected, that 
the ancient government will ever be reftored. Such an eventcan, 
indeed, be wifhed for by no man, whois not an enemy to the liberty 
of the human fpecies; fuch an event could be favourable only to 
the eftablifhment of defpotifm in Europe. I would afk then, what 
honour will Great Britain derive froma junction with German de- 
fpots; and whether the eradication of the principles of liberty will 
be a compentati ion for the millions that will be expende , and for 
the lives that will be lofi? Are the blood and treafure of Engiand 
to be lavifhed in a war, from which the peaple of this ponenty 
have not the moft remote profpect of the leait poffible advantage ? 
Whence are we to derive any compenfation for the increafe of 
taxes, the lofs of trade, and the decay of our marufafures! What 
are the objects of the prefent war, and what will probably be irs 
termination ? I would afk farther, will thofe profufe declarations of 
foyalty which have been made by the aifociators, either leilen the 
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public burthens, improve our conftituticn, or eventually promote nas 
tiona! profperity aad national tranquility ?” 

Such are the fentiments of this truly intelligent writer on this 
moft important fubject, and we cannot help cerdially uniting in 
his benevolent wifhes for the reftoration of the blefiings of peace. 
Events, indeed, fince the publication of this Dialogue, feem to 
have brought that period fli] more within the compafs of our ex- 
pectations. Even the fhadow of a plea, which exiited at the firt 
commencement of a war, is now completely vanifhed. Holand is 
fafe, and Frarce is ftopped in her career of conqueft. We are now 
placed in a very different predicament from that in which we ftood 
at the commencement of hoftilines. The war might then (as far 
at leaftas regarded Holland) in fome degree be reprefented as a 
defenfive war; it is now manileitly ofexfve on our part. Much 
as we are atiached to our happy conftitution, and we can truly fay 
that our attachment is not lefs warm, and, we believe, more /in- 
cere than that of thofe who are continually ¢ echoing in our ears’ 
the word conftitution, we cannot think it effential to the liberties 
of Britain that France fhould be enflaved. We difapprove moit 
cordially of the conduct, in many inftances, of the French con- 
vention ; many cf their acts have been tyrannical and cruel, and 
moft of them unwife; but we cannot think it equitable to vifit the 
crimes of the convention upon the peop/e of France; nor can we 
confider it as juft, that becaufe th@§legiflature of a country has 
acted unwilely, it fhould therefore have a legiflature and a go- 
vernment impefed upon it by foreign powers. ‘There is more, we 
have always thought, in the balance of Europe than the oppefi- 
tion in the Ruffien bufinefs were willing to allow; and we are con- 
fident it would be greatly injurious to the intereft of Great Britain 
that France fhovld be partitioned among German defpots, or that 
arbitrary power fhould be re-efiablifhed in that country. Wewith 
the French a free and a rational government, and we with them 
to eftebiith it for themfelves, which we have no doubt would be 
the cafe did not a foreign attack promote and prolong their do- 
mefiic confufion —With refpe&t to ourfelves, the evils of war are 
tco ebvicus to be infifted upon. 

From thefe circumftances we have ftill confidence in the good 
‘fenfe and moderation of the Britifh nation, and we truft that the 
miniftry themfelves will fee that their beit intereft aed that of the 
country at large will confift in reftoring, as fpeedily as poffibie, 
tranquillity to Europe. 


Thoughts on the Death of the King of France. By William Fox, 
8vo. 3d. Richardion. 1793. 


We have already had occafion to notice the political fagacity . 


and great abilities of Mr. Fox. In the prefent pamphlet he 


endeavours to thew that the death of the king of France has been — 


artfully 
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artfully made ufe of for the purpofe of drawing the nation into the 
prefent war. He inquires very acutely into the condu&t of mini- 
ftry, and concludes that the well-difpofed part of ‘he nation have 
been the dupes of their humanity. He infinuates fomething fil 
more atrocious, viz. that the hoftile powers were not averfe to 
the death of the unfortunate Louis, and even that they withed to 
promote it. Speaking of the commencement of holtilties, Mr. 
Fox remarks, 


‘ Mr. Burke, even in the early ftages of the French revolution, 
confidently predicted a fatal cataltrophe ; this was certain'y not very 
difficult for him to do with fome degree of certainty. Jonathan 
Wild feldom failed in his predictions. Thofe who were not in the 
fecret of the hoftile meafures, intended to be purfued, refpecting 
the French revolution, could not, indeed, perceive any thing of 
a very king-killing afpe&t: not a fingle circumftance attending 
the eftabliihment of the new government could be referred to, as 
containing the feeds of danger to the royal perion. ‘To impofe 
this on tiie public mind, the eitablifhment of the new goverment, 
and the attempt to fubvert it, muft be confounded. The mea- 
fures taken to effect the reftoration of the old government, whe- 
ther they fucceeded, or whether they mifcarried, not merely 
threatened, but infured deftruction to the unfortunate monarch. 
The hoftile armies gathering round, were the fure prefages of his 
fate. 

« At that important and critical moment, the national affembly 
invoked our interference, and offered to fubmit to our mediation; 
an offer honourable to them/elves !—honourabdle to us! They re- 
pofed a confidence in us, that, poffefling a free government, we 
would not impofe on them their ancient defpotifm. And will not 
fome be apt to imzgine that this was the real reafon that we re- 
fufed our mediation? They wi'l perhaps fay, that fubverting the 
infant liberty of France and Poland, and eflabiifhing ancient fla- 


‘very, was an office more becoming German and Ruffian defpots, 


than a Britifh nation, and that it was more convenient that we 
fhould ftand aloof, at leaft for the prefent. The Pruffian, the 


Auftrian, and the Ruffian armies might undertake the bufinefs;' 


they pofiibly might effect it, as they have that of Poland, without 
our interference; if not, the conteft might produce fome event 
which would afford us a more colourable pretext for interfering, 
than the fubverfion of the hberties of France or Poland, or fecur- 
ing the defpotifm of Germany. Among thefe events, the moft 
certain and the moft defirable, muft be the death of the king. of 
France, by the hands of his enraged fubje&ts. Itis not eafy to 
fee how the hoflile armies could enter France, with threatened 
deftruction, but in the expectation of that event. The emigrant 
princes, the cidewant nobles, and the nonjuring clergy of France, 
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might fay, the whcle body of our countrymen 2re united in one 
firm phalanx, to refit thofe exclufive privileges we have fo long 
enjoyed; and, however zealous the illuftrious potentates of Ruf- 
fia, Pruffia, and Auftria may be to replace us in the pofiefiion of 
them, yet alas! it is an arduous undertaking, which it is poffible 
our countrymen, united as one man againft us, may fuccefsfully 
refi ft.’ 


On the fubje& of Great Britain not interfering in the French 
king’s favour, our author pointedly obferves ; 

‘If acrime be about to be perpetrated, and we ufe not thofe 
endeavours in our power, and which we lawfully may, to prevent 
its commiffion, we bocome partners in the guilt. If we ftand by 
while the deadly ingredients are preparing, and cafh them not to 
the ground ; if we fee the affaflin uplift his poiguard, and, though 
it be in our power, wreft it not from his hand, we become equai- 
ly guilty, as if we adminillered the empoifoued draught, or plung- 
ed the murderous weapon, 

‘ With this indifputable pofition in our mind, let us review the 
circumitances. In doing this it will not be neccffury to defend 
the French revolution in any refpect. Admitting we perceived 
the government as formed by the conftituting affembly, to contain 
in it the latent feeds of danger to the king ; that the embryo 
principles, which have fince produced fuch deadly fruit, lay then 
gpen to our difcriminating eye.—Let it then be confidered, that 
this dangerous government was voluntarily fubmitred to our re- 
vifal. Whep the French nation profiered us the office of media- 
tor, we could, without violating the law of nations, without in- 
fulting the independency of a great nation, have then pointed out 
the defects in a new eitablifhed government. We might then’ have 
advifed the rooting out any germinating feeds of danger to the 
king, and the new formed government; our recommendation 
would have come with propriety, for it was requefted ; our inter- 
ference would then have had weight, for it was in a critical mo- 
moment, when the limited monarchy was threatened from adverfe 
quarters. Onthe one hand it was threatened with deftruGtion by 
the invading armies in fypport of the ancient defpotifm, and on 
the other by the powerful republican party, in oppoiition to 
whom the limited monarchy had been ettablithed, ‘The friends 
of the then exifting government, would, doubtlefs, have been de- 
firous to have liftened to our friendly council, and then have guard- 
ed the ftate from thofe threatened dangers, and themfelves from 
Pruffian prifons. Enemies as they were to the ancient defpoti{m, 
yet were they anxious to fupport that limited authority of the mo- 
narch, which the conttituting aflembly had deemed expedient, 
But Mr. Pitt contends, that ** by the law of nations, we have a 
right to interfere in the concerns of other countries, {9 fas to oblige 
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them to eftablith a form ef governmert and terminate anarchy.” 
How flands the fact even compared with his own principle? France, 
when threatened with invafion by the combined armies, was pof- 
fefied of a government, which Mr, Pitt acknowledges to have had 
apparently the concurrence of the people. ‘This government was 
threatened by a foreign force, and a domeltic faction; the one 
would naturally operate to increafe the other. At this critical pe- 
riod we are called on to mediate, to endeavour, by accommodating 
the pretenfions of the adverfe parties, to give permanency to this 
government, and prevent that anarchy which threatened to arife 
from this hoitile attack, and, the neceflary refult of anarchy, the 
deftru&ion of the king: we refafe to interfere; we decline, 
though folicited, to eke any meafure to prevent this anarchy, and 
we fuffer it to take place, with its unavoidable confequence, the 
death of the king; and then make this anarchy, which we refuf- 
ed to prevent, a pretence for joining in the hoftile attack, and 
thereby perpetuate the evils we ought to have prevented; and 
now avenge the death of the king of France, though we declined 
taking any meafures for his prefervation,’ 

After all, it isa ftrange kind of humanity, which, to revenge the 
ceath of oxe man, deliberately figns the death warrant of mzllions. 


, 
The real Grounds of the prefent War with France. By Fobn 
Bowles, Efg. 8vo. 25. Debrett. 3793. 


Thefe real Grounds, when extraéted from the heap of verbiage 
in which they are involved, may be reduced to the following: 
1. § That the ditinguifhed feature of the French revolution has 
been to fubvert all legitimate authority.? This in the firit place 
muft be a fale affertion, becaufe (however the French may have 
erred as to the means ) in wifhing to eftablifh a confritution founded 
on the general intereft and confent of the naticn, they certainly 
wifhed to eftablith a truly legitimate authority. 2. Mr, Bowles 
{peaks of the * fympathetic fenfibility’ which ataates thofe wor- 
thy and immaculate charaéters, the emperor of Geatieey, the em- 
prefs of Ruffia, and the king of Pruffia, on thisoccafion, 3. He 
infifts that the acceffion of territory already made by France threat- 
ens to deftroy the balance of Europe. 4. He adduces the decree 

of fraternal affiftance to every nation which wifhes to recover its 
Jiberty ; and, 5. Though laft, not leaft, Meffrs, Frolt and Co’s ad- 
dreffes to the convention!!! , 

Thefe are what Mr. Bowles calis ¢ /olid and fatisfaory grounds 
for confolation’ under the horrors and calamities of war; and he 
proceeds to affure us that * cur intereft in the conteft is clofely 
¢onnected’ with that of the combined defpots!!! 
~ If the good fenfe of the people of England is to be impofed on 
by fuch reafonings as thefe, we are utterly miftaken in our efti- 
mate of the underftandings of our countrymen; and if the advo- 
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¢ates for miniftry have no better to alledge, it would become them 
to be fifent. 

vir. Bowles is a commifioner of bankrupts—We hope there- 
fore that in his next edition he will not fail to infift on the prefent 
anprecedented increafe of bankruptcies as an infallible reafon for 
the continuation of hoftilities. : 


An Examination of Mr. Paine’s Writings, By William Fox. 8ve. 
3@. Whieldon aad Butterworth. 1793. 


We have ever thought that Mr. Paine’s plans for the penfion- 
ing the poor, &c, &c. were more fpecious than folid; and we 
were convinced, from our knowledge of the condu& of almoft all 
exifting public charities, that it was impofible to prevent fuch ef- 
tablithments being coaverted into mere jcds. The fenfible writer 
before us takes up this ilrong ground in replying to Mr. Paine. 
In oppofition to his affertions he proves the national débt to be a 
real and opprefiive grievance, and that to leffen this burden, that 
is, the burden of taxes, would bea more effectual and falutary 
mode of providing for the poor than by granting them penfions. 

On the fame principles he reprobates Mr. Paine’s attempt to 
contemn and trample on the landed intereft of this country, which 
be proves is by no means deferving of the harfh epithets which 
Mr. Paine beftows upon it; and evinces, that on the other hand 
every other great clafs of property {tands in the fame predicament, 
and that every monied man, who accumulates wea!th by the mere 
employment of his capital, 1s as much a drone in fociety, as the 
country gentieman who iubfiits on his eftate without any degree of 
perfonal labour. 


& Penayworth of Truth from Thomas Bull to his Brother John. Folia+ 
id. Carpenter. 17g3. 


When we firft caft our eyes over this publication, we had our 
fufpicions that fome wag. of a Jacobin had undertaken to burlefque 
the late meafures in favour of government, and to inflame the 
minds of the common people, inftead of anpeafing them; and we 
were confirmed in this laf opinion when we found the author af- 
ferting, chat the people was that postion of the multitude who could 
firft lay hold of the sword, and that they hanged and maffacred the 
reft as they thought proper, &c. This we believe to be exa&ly 
the principie cof Meffts. Marat, Roberfpierre, and company. 

When, however, we faw that this flrange farrago was adopted 
by the Crown and Anchor Aifociation, we could no longer doubt 
that it was the prodution of fome weak, but well- difpofed per- 


fon, and we then had our fears leit it mike really injure the caufe, 


It was meant to ferve. For inflance, it is not the way to conci- 
liate the people to tell them that if they will not do as their maf 
ters bid them, ¢ their bodies will go to the gallows and their fouls 
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to the devil.’ The allufions to the Bible too are exa@ly fach as- 
any infidel would employ who =meant to ridicule the holy Scrip. 
tures. From fome other paffages, that refpefting the Ameticaa 
war in particular, we could not help thinking that the author had 
been guilty of a mifuomer. The error however was certainly lefs 
glaring than if he had called ic ¢ A Pennyworth of Wifdom.’? In 
few words—No man who reads our Journal will doubt our re 
fpe& for the government and conftitution; but we can fay with 
great juftice, to fuch writers as the prefent: 

« Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus iftis, 

‘Tempus eget’ 





Phe Meditations of Fobe Bull. Folio. 1d. Taylor. 


There is not a more delicate tafk than writing for the popu- 
lace ; and yet from the Pennyworth of Truth, and the publicae 
tion before us, it feems unfortunately to be the opinion of the 
Affociation at the Crown and Anchor, that it is a tak to 
which any bungler is adequate. Cominon fenfe, if the writer 
had any, ought to have thewn him, that the impreflion made by 
the firit paragraph in this pablication was not to be effaced by 
afterwards drinking ‘ Damnation to Tom Paine.” The vulgarity 
and profanene/s, indeed, of this paper would feem to indicate that 
it was the author’s intention to cultivate and promote the loyalty 
of the people at the expence of their morals. 


A general Vicw of the afual Force and Refources of France, in Fae 
nuary, 1793. Yo which is added, a Table, foewing the Depre- 
ciation of Aljfignats, arifing from their Increase in Quantity. By 
W’, Playfair. 8v0. 15. Od. Stockdale, £793. 

To form a juft opinion of the flate of France at the prefent 
crifis, is an object of no fmall importance, both to our own coun 
try and the allied powers on the continent. The author of this 
pamphlet deciares, that he has opportunities of knowing faéts 
which very few Englifhmencan know. After fpecifying fome fas, 
he afferts that there never was a time when France could fend fewer 
men into the field, for any continuance of time, and fupply them 
with neceflaries, than at pref-nt; becaufe in all the towns and vil- 


lages, they want guards agaiait each other; and becaufe there is no 


order, no regularity, and no indutry among the people at home, 


to fuppiy thofe who are in the field. If the French force by land, 
be on thefe accounts greatly defective, the author endeavours to 
fhew that the ftate of their finances is yet more unequal to the ace 
cumulated exigences of war, This fuojedt he illuftrates by calcu- 
Jating the diminution in value of the French affignats; but forthe 
table relative to the enquiry, we muft refer to the pamphlet. 
There is, however, on the whole, Jefs reliance to be placed upen 
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this pamphlet than if it came from an independent quarter, as it 

3 evidently written for a particular parpofe. 

Important Fads, fubmitted to the Confideration of the People of Eng 
land, with some Thoughts on the prefent Situation of Public Af- 
fairs. By F. Spencer Colepeper, Efq. 8vo. 15. Owen. 1793. 
The objeé& of this author is to expofe the fallacy of the politi- - 

Cal principles contained in the Rights of Man;’ and to fhew the 

danger arifing to public liberty from the ambitious defigns of the 

French. 

Speech of the Right Hon. William Pitt, on the King’s Me ales 
which was delivered in the Houfe of Commons, on Friday, Feb. 
1, 1793. 8uo. Is. Owen. 1793. 

This Speech had, as ufual, been originally publifhed in the 
newfpapers, but is perhaps given more accurately in the prefent 
edition. It contains the miniiter’s fentiments on the conduct of 
the national convention, and difplays that fmooth and fluent ftrain 
of cloguence for which he never fails of being diftinguithed in 
parliamentary debates. 

An Appeal to Men againfi Paine’s Rights of Man. In Tavo Partse 

By WY. Lewelyn, 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1793. 


Accept, reader, the following frecimen of this elegant perform- 


ence : 
* You tell ns that the vocabulary of Adam contains no fuch 

aniiaal as a duke.———-Anvimal! O fy! great finner !|——- 

None juch to be found there! Atlonifhing! Where have you been? 

What vocabulary have you read? I can find many dukes there, 

and can fhew you how to do the fame. ‘Trace the line cf Adam 

down to Genefis feventeenth chapter, and you will find it faid by 
the creator, that Abraham fhould be the father of kings: that his 
fon Ifhmael fhould be the father of twelve princes$ and in chapter 
thirty-fixth, that his grandfon Efau, had a very numerous family 
of dukes, regiftered by their names: and that there had been 
many dukes in Scir before he fettled there. Is this ignoranee 
real, or affected ? You fay that no ideas of any fore conne& them- 

Selves with thefe titles in the mind. How can you fay fo? Every 

ne with the word king, connects the idea of one who holds the 
reins of government, and fiis at the helm to direct the motions 
of the flate. Prince and duke, both fignify Icaders and conduc- 
tors of others, lordfhip fignifies headthip and fuperintenden- 
cy. But I need not inform, for you do; and muit know thefe 
things.’ 

A Letter to a Foreign Nobleman, on the prefent Situation of France, 
with Re/ped to the other States of Europe. By F. C. Piet; Ci- 
tizen of Geneva. 8vo. 25.6d. Hookham and Carpenter, 
1793: | 
Fraace at prefent affords a picture of public calamity and dif. 
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traction, painful to theeye of humanity. The author of this Let 
ter appears to be well informed on the fubjeét, and to agree, in 
general, with the opinion of M. Necker, who has treated of 
French affairs with diftinguifhed ability*. M. PiSet obferves, 
that if ever 2n exact account can be obtained of the number and 
value of confifcated eftates, the enormous mafs of capital which 
this operation has thrown into the hands of the national conven- 
tion, will appear fo aftonifhing, as to exceed any idea that can 
now be formed of its probable amount. : 


Danger of an Invafion from France, as it is believed that no Trifh 
Papift will ferve on Board the King’s Ships. 8v0. 1s. Ridge 
way. 1793. 

The danger which this author anticipates, is founded upon a 
report, faid to be current in fome parts of Ireland, that no Ro- 
man Catholic failor will ferve on board the fleet, even in the de- 
fence of his country. We believe, however, that fuch a report has 
not the fmalleft foundation in truth; and that it is only diffemi- 
nated in the prefent pamphlet for political purpofes. 


Au Inquiry into the Grounds of political Difference which are Suppofed 
to exift among fome of the Members of the Whig Party, 8vo, 
is. 6d. Ridgway. 1793. 


The political differences in opinion, afcribed by this author ta 
the whig party, involve not only various confiderations refpecting 
a reform in parliament, and in other departments, but even a toe 

al change of the eftablifhed conftitution of the country, That there 
really exit fome individuals who are inclined to a fubverfion of 
the prefent happy form of government, feems not to be queftion- 
ed; but that men who hold fuch principles fhould be ranked 
amongit the whig party is, at leait, queftionable. The author 
expreffes his difapprobation of fuch fentiments; but he wifhes for 
perfeverance in profecuting a plan of reform. 


Sentiments on a War with France. 8v0. 15s. Flexney. 1793. 


This is one of the hireling fcribblers who have contributed to 
bring the country into its prefent fituation. 


Village Politics. Addreffed to all the Mechanics, Fourneymen, and 
Day Labsurers in Great Britain, By Will Chip, a Copntry Car- 
penter. izmo. 24. Rivingtons. 1793. 

This little produdtion confifts of a dialogue between Jack Anvil, 
the blackimith, and Tom Hod, the mafon, on the new political 
dodtrines of liberty, equality, and the rights of man. The fube 
jects are treated with plain good fenfe, and a degree of humour, 
which may afford fome entertainment, as well as information, to 
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all the mechanics, journeymen, and day-labourers in Great Bri- 
tain, to whom the pampilet is addreffed. 


Public Profperity; or, Arguments in Support of a lately-projefed 
Pian for rutjing fix Mitizons Sterling, and for emploging that Sum 
en Loans to’ neceffitcus ana induftrious Perfons. 8v0o. 18. Des 
brett. 1793. 

The former account of this Plan, which feems to reconcile in 
its compofition the higheit degree of benevolence with general uti- 
lity, was noticed in our Review about a twelvemonth ago. The 
author, Mr. Becket, has now reprinted it, for the purpofe of 
more extenfive communication, and continues to urge the adoption 
of it by many forcible arguments. 


A fourth Dialogue concerning Liberty; containing an Expofition of the 
Falfty of the firft and leading Principles of the prefent Revolution- 
ifts in Europe. By Fackjon Barwis, Efg. 8vo. 15. Debrett. 
4793- 

We noticed the three firft Dialogues tn our forty-frft volume, and 
the fourth is not deficient in good fenfe, thoogh it has nothing of 


novelty to recommend it. The following are favourable fpeci- 
mens: 


‘ Do you then think the people incapable of forming conftitu- 
tions, and of erecting governments, and of directing, regulate 
ing, and controuling them, fo as may prove moft for their own 
intereft and happineis ? 

« You know, anfwered he, that the words, she people, we have 
already proved to be fu//ely applied as reprefentatives of impofible 
ideas of unity. But if, by the people, you mean thofe who con- 
ftitute the greater body of every nation (with the exception of a 
few individuals) certainly they are naturally incapable of compre- 
hending the general interefts of mankind, or of forming juf 
conftitutions, or of duly executing the great functions of political 
governments, with that energy and addrefs which is neceffary to 
their own profperity and felicity.’ 








* It requires, replied he, but very little obfervation, to perceive 
the natural inequality of mankind in all their faculties of body and 
mind. itis too evident to adinit of a moment’s doubt. It is alfo 
as clearly evident, that the exertion of their faculties, in all their 
numerous inequalities, muft be productive of proportional unequal 
effects; confequently, no idea of equality, in thofe refpeés, 
can in their nature exift. The only inequality, therefore, that 
can be admitted, and certainly that ought to be admitted, is that 
they are created under the /ame /aws of their nature univerfally ; 
and that they are equally entitled to the ufe and exercife of their cor- 
_poreal and mental faculties in all their various degrees, from the 
loweft to the higheft, with the utmof frecdom; refirained only by a 
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due regard to the non-infringement of the freedom of each other: 
and the perfection of political laws, for the fame reafons, doubt 


lefs is, that they operate egua/ly on all men of the fame nation, 
with the moft impartial juftice.’ 


A Loyal Addre/s to the People of England; on that guileful, infnar- 
ing Affertion, which the Enemies to cur internal Peace, the Agents 
of Sedition, are diligently propagating, ‘ That England has no 


Conftitution. By the Rev. F. Parker. gto. 1s. Robin- 
fons. 1793. 


The avowed object of this Addrefs is to refute the affertion, 
lately advanced, * that England has no conftitution.” An affera 
tion which very few credited when it was made, and which at 
prefent there needs no argument to refute, 


Reply to the Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, on Wednefday, Fanuary 30th, 1793, by Samuel, Lord Bifbop 
of St. David’s. 82:0. 1s. Ridgway. 1793. 

Our duty as Reviewers compelled us to notice the Bifhop of St. 
David’s Sermon; but we never fhould have thought of framin 
a forma] anfwer to a produétion fo futile and inconfiftent. When- 
ever the bifhop comes before us in any other capacity we fhal] pay 
him every attention which candour afks at our hands, or which 
juftice warrants; but in politics we have afferted, and we think 
proved, that he isa child; and, without any Reply, we are per- 


‘fuaded he muft appear fo to every man of fenfe who perufes his 


fermon. 


The prefent pamphlet, though deficient neither in fhrewdnefs 
nor ingenuity, is in the oppofite extreme to the fermon; and, 
much as we hold in deteftation the ridiculous affertors of arbitrary 
government, and the right divine of kings; we are too firmly 
attached to the real rights of man, to the immutable principles of 
juftice and humanity, to admit of a juftification of the grofs vio- 
lations of thofe principles which have been committed in France; 
and with refpe& to the death of the king, though we are far from 
queftioning the fupreme authority of nations to enact laws for their 
own government, and to chufe their own governors, and cafhier 
them for mifcondué ; yet, to try and condemn any man by an ex 
poft faao law, and even in the face of a law actually exiiting, is 
the fummit of injuftice, and muft be univerfally execrated by every 
good men. The evidence againit the late king of France was alfo 
very imperfeét and inconclufive ; and to condemn a man upon fuch 
evidence was neither more nor lefs than murder. hele we are 
perfuaded are found principles, and however the violent of both 
parties may exclaim againft us, yet we have no doubt but they will 
wear better, and in the end more creditably than either the new- 
modelled Jacobitifm of Dr. H. or the outrageous republicanifm 
of Thomas Paine and the author before us. 
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Report of the Committee of General Defence on the Difpofitions of the 


Britifo Government towards France, and on the Mea/fures to be 
taken. Jddreffed to the National Convention of France, in the 
Sitting of January 12, 1793, the fecond Year of the Republic. 
Also the fecond Report on a Declaration of a War with England, 
By F. P. Brifft. 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 1793. 


The firft of thefe is the Report of the Committee of General 
Defence on the Difpofitions of the Britifh Government towards 
France, and on the Meafures to be taken; and the fecond Report 
is on a Declaration of War with England. ‘They both dilcover a 
degree of precipitancy in the national convention, unlefs we fup- 
pofe them to have been acquainted with fome circumftances which 
have never been explained to us.—To the tranflation of the Re- 
ports from the French, are added the protefts entered upon the 
journals of the houfe of lords againft a war with France, by the 


marquis of Lanfdown, the earl of Lauderdale, and the earl of 
Derby. 


R E-.L - <@ §.- 42-&.,. &e 
Letters to the Rev. Vicefimus Knox, D. D. Occafioned by his Refiec- 


tions on Unitarian Chrifiians in his Advertifement, prefixed to a 
Volume of bis Sermons lately publifhed. By John Difney, D. D. 
F.S. a. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1792. 


If we cenfured Dr. Knox for involving himfelf unneceffarily in 
controverfy, we cannot much applaud his adverfary for his prompt- 
nefs in taking up the gauntlet. — Both have evinced, we think, 
fome degree of captioufnefs. The one ih needlefsly making an 
allufion to the Unitarians, in his advertifement to a book which 
was wholly unconnected with the fubje&t ; and the other in com- 
mencing a controverfy on fuch flight grounds. 

We ovje& greatly, indeed, to the mode in which the Unitarian 
controverfy has been carried on lately by both parties. The fub- 
ject is too grave to be treated in fquibs and pamphlets. As it is 
a fpeculation of confiderable depth, fubtlety, and difficulty, it 
fhould never be treated of but at full length, and in the grave and 
folemn manner which it deferves. On the other hand, appeals 
to the populace, in the manner in which fome have made them, 
are calculated only to create in them a diftruft in the whole of re- 
velation ; and we fufpect have been more fuccefsful in converting 
the profligate part of fociety efpecially to Atheifm, than to Uni- 
tarianifm. The perfonal afperity too, which has intermixed in 
thefe contefts, has been exceedingly difyraceful; and, we believe, 
injurious both to the writers and the caufe which they defended. 
~—We do not except either party from this cenfure. 

Another circumftance of blame, which attaches to the Unita- 
rian party alone, is their blending together fubje&ts which have 
no natural connexion. The queftion refpecting the perfon of Jefus 
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Chrift has been ftrangely involved with the queftion refpefting the 
expediency of religious eftablifhments, though we are unable to 
difcover the remoteft connexion! On the contrary, we are fatis- 
fied that the eftablifhment of this country might become Unita- 
rian, and ftill retain its utility as an inftitution for the moral in- 
ftruction of the people; and, on the other hand, itis well known 
that there are many perfons who are at the fame time moft firmly 
attached to the doctrine of the Trinity, and violently hoflile to 
every form of church government. 

The queftions therefore ought to be kept diftin&. The one is 
a queftion to be argued on the general ground of expediency— 
while the do@rine of the Trinity is only to be examined upon 
{criptural grounds. On this fubject we are ready to pay the moft 
difpaffionate attention to the arguments of any Unitarian, though, 
we confefs, we have never yet icen the very ftrong and direct 
texts of Scripture, upon which that doétrine refts, explained to 
our fatisfa€tion on Unitarian principles. 

It is but juftice to add, that Dr. Difney writes in good hu- 
mour, and interfperfes his controverfy with fome pleafant anec- 
dGotes, with one of which we fhail conclude this article. 


« It has been related by common fame, that a certain Englith 
gentleman pafling near Ferney called upon Voltaire, and announc- 
ing to him his intended rout to Rome, jocularly afked the philo- 
fopher, whether he had any commands for the pope, to whom he 
had letters of introduction, Voltaire anfwered; ‘* When you fee 
the pope, prefent my refpects to him, and tell him, I fhall think 
myfelf much obliged to him, if he will fend me the eyes and ears 
of his inguifitor-general.”? ‘The gentieman is faid to have purfued 
his journey, and in a conference with his holinefs, whom he found 
to be a pleafant good-tempered man, did not fail to deliver the 
meffage he had in charge, pretty much in the manuer he received 
it. Clement, with great good fenfe and equal wit replied, “* The 
philofopher has a mind io be pleafant with an old man, and if 
you return by Ferney, I defire you will make my proper compli- 
ments to him, and affure him that I fhould have been very glad to 
have obliged him in his requeft, if it had been in my power, but 
tell him from me, that the inquifitor-general of Rome has had 
neither eyes nor ears fince Ganganelli has been pope.” 


Free Remarks; occafioned by the Letters of John Difney, D.D. 
F.S. 4d. to Vicefimus Knox, D.D. By Heury Barry Peacack. 
Sve. 15. Gd. Pridden, 1792, 


The general obje& of this pamphlet is to perfuade the writers 
on controverted points of religion to mutual charity and forbear- 
ance ; but there is nothing in either the matter or the ftyle to ene 
title it to particular notice. . 
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A Sermon preached in Lambeth Chapel, on Sunday, December 2d, 
1792. At the Confecration of the Right Rev. William Buller, 
D.D. Lord Bifbop of Exeter. Printed by the Command of the 
Archbifbop of Canterbury. Ry Fobn Sturges, LL. D. Chancellor 
of the Diocefe of Winchefter, and Chaplain in Ordinary ts his Ma- 
Jihy. 4s 1s. Cadell. 1792. 


The benefits arifing from fubordination in civil offices; the uti- 
lity of religious eftablifhments; the neceffity of a diftinétion of 


ranks, and diftribution of offices in the church, and the expediency , 


of the exercife of a prompt and effective epifcopai authority on the 


fubje&t of refidence, are the leading topics touched upon in this — 


difcourfe. ‘Thefe topics are difcuffed with brevity, but with great 


ability. On the fubject of the refidence of the clergy, Dr. Sturges 
thus remarks, 


‘ If I might venture to feie& an inftance, in which there feems 
in the prefent times to be a want of fufficient power in the govern. 
ors of our church to controul its miniiters, I fhould name the re- 
fidence of the clergy. It is confeffedly a matter of great import- 
ance; the due difcharge of their functions, and the effect of thefe 
on the congregations committed to their care, are intimately con 
nected with it. Itis not, that the law of the land is filent on the 
fubje& of refidence, or wanting in feverity to enforce it; but it 
is hardly ever employed to obtain a more regular and punétual per- 
formance of religious fervices, or to amend the manners of a parifh 
by recalling its own paftor to his duty, being for the moft part 
only reforted to as an inftrument of mean refentment and private 
malice. A liberal man, whatever may be his opinion of a non- 
refident incumbent, will not defcend to levy on him the pecuniary 
penalties infli€ed by the law, This is in its nature a rigid, in- 
flexible rule; it cannot adjuft itfelf to circumftances, comply with 
occafions, or admit diftinctions; it pronounces its judgment ge- 
nerally and indifcriminately. What feems wanting in this cafe is 
the confiderate and paternal, yet prompt and effective authority of 
the bifhop to make thefe difcriminations; fuch a power fhould be 
difcretionary, to enforce the general rule where it is proper, where 
jt is not proper to relax it. 

¢ The expediency of the rule itfelf is obvious, and in moft cafes 
inconteftible. ‘That a clergyman fhould himfelf perform the duty, 
which he has folemnly undertaken to perform,’ 





aes 


‘ But when the duties of the abfentee are well provided for, 
when he himfelf is well employed, there are certainly cafes con- 
tinually occurring, which deferve indulgence, Many innocent 
and laudable motives of health, of domeltic economy and private 
convenience (efpecially where families are large and circumflances 
contracted) make it extremely defirable for a clergyman to be 

ermitted to live in a fituation different from that, in which his 
profeffional lot happens ta be caft, And the fituation wherein it 
13 
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is caft may not be that, to which his temper or abilities are beft 
adapted ; this is often a matter not of fele@tion, but of chance; 
he may be elfewhere employed to more advantage; his talents 
may be worthy of a better ftation, than an obfcure and inconfider- 
able village. His own field may be a contraéted or barren fpor, 
on which his induftry and fkill would be almoft thrown away ; 
whereas if he were permitted to cultivate the more extended and 
fertile land of his neighbour, he might raife from it an abundant 
and ufeful produce.’ 

The fubjec&t is purfued through the remainder of the difcourfe, 
and a variety of considerations are fuggefted, which, if judiciouf- 
ly enforced, could not fail to produce the moft beneficial effects. 


A Review of the chief Difficulties in the Gofpel Hifory relating to 
our Lord’s Refurreétion. By William Newcome, D.D. Bi/bop of 
Waterford. 4to.. 6d. Marchbank, Dublin. 1792. 


The bifhop here retra&s fome errors into which he lapfed in his 
Greek Harmony. He adopts Dr. Benfon’s hypothefis as fatis- 
factory, and fhews that by properly harmonifing the Evangelifts, 
every difficulty concerning our Lord’s refurreétion is entirely re- 
moved, and with it the objections of ancient and modern unbelievers. 
Mn impartial Statement of the Scripture Do@rine, in refpe@ of civil 

Government, and the Duties of Subjects. By . Scot. 12mo. 2d. 

Johnfon. 1792. 

A contemptible catchpenny. 


A Difcourfe, preached on Sunday, December 30, 1792, at the Parifo 
Church of Kenton. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 8va 15. 
Dilly. 1793. | 
This is a very loyal Difcourfe. The hafte with which it 

was profeffedly compofed, will apologife for a few inaccuracies, 

and the fituation of a preacher muft prevent recondite refearch. 

The fermon is certainly in fome places too trite, and the political 

views are not always correct. 


A Sermon preached at St. Chad’s Church, in Shrew/fbury, on Wed- 
nefday, Fanuary 30, 1793. By I. Stedman, M.A, 8v0. 6d. 
Longman, 1793. 

Sermons on this memorable day are again become objects of 
public attention. We are forry for the caufe, and truly forry for 
the effect. It is tender ground, which few have fteadinefs enough 
to tread, without tottering on the brink of a precipice, and at leaft 
exciting our apprehenfions from the danger of a fall, 


A Sermon, preached in the Parifb Church of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
before the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and 
the Liveries of the feveral Companigs of the City of London, on 
Saturday the 29th of September, 1792, previoufly to rhe Election 
of a Lord Mayor for the Year enfuing. By the Rev. W. Lucas, 
M. 4. Chaplain to his Lordbip. 8vo0. 1s. Robinfons. 1792. 
Jn this difcourfe Mr, Lucas (from 2 Chron. c. 19, v. 6, ai 
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delineated the ofice and duties of the magiftracy, and has en- 
forced the neceflity of decency, order and regularity in the affairs 
of government, both on the part of the governors and the go- 
verned.—We are happy to find, by a decree of the court prefixed 
to the Sermon, that his labours have not been altogether unre- 
warded, and that his audience bore teflimony to his merit. 


An Addrefs humbly defigned to promote a religious Revival among ft 


the general Baptifis. By John Evans, A. M. i2mo. 4d. 
Johnion. 1793. 


Pious, benevolent, and affectionate—But the title! * Religious 


Revival !’ is an affetted phrafe, though fupported by a fimilar 
one in our Catechiim. 


aoe Posse A’. 


fn Addrefs in Verfe, to ihe Author of the Peetical and Philofophical 
Effay on the French Revolution. 4to. 1s. Owen. 1793. 
The prefent lines are addreffed to Mr. C***r**y, the fuppof- 

ed author of the poetical and philofophical Effay. They are, 
however, not remarkable either for their poetry or their wit, as 
the following fpecimen, which confills of the very beit lines in the 
poem, will fufliciently teftity. 

« O holy Liberty! (ye faints excufe 

This epithet in the enthufiaft mufe, 

Who yet a novice in your atheift lore 

Clings to fanatic terms fhe learn’d of yore, 

Who-has not yet completely purg’d her thought, 

Of all the nurfe and all the prieft had taught, 

So weak to think vice afks correétion’s rod, 

So uninform’d as to believe in God,) 

O holy Liberty ! to mortals giv’n 

The firit, the faireft boon of parent heav’n, 

Whofe abfence wrapts the faireft {cene in gloom, 

Whole genial prefence bids the defart bloom, 

Say have our eves, deceiv’d, thy image trac’d 

‘Thro’ paths by heroes and by patriots grac’d; 

Chiefs who by godlike deeds fought godlike fame, 

Virtue their means, and public good their aim? 

Were thefe but fenfelefs fools by dullnefs bred, 

Pillows for active vice to reit the head ?? 


Innovation a Poem, Addreffed to the Right. Hon. Edmund Burke, 

By G. Lethieullier Schoen, Efq. 4to. 25. Stockdale. 1793. 
Mr. Schoen is an advocate for our prefent happy conftitution, 
and confequently inimical to thofe who attempt to diffleminate dif- 
content among the lower claffes of fociety, by propagating thofe 
levelling principles which have reduced France to a ftate of anarchy 
‘and 
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and difcord ; and the miferies of which he defcribes with more 
{fpirit and ftrength than perfpicuity. 


A Poetical Epiftle to the Britifo Incendiaries, Se. By Fonathan 
Slow, D.D. F.R.S. Ato. 1s. 64. Symonds. 1793. 
‘This advice to the Jacobin quidnuncs difplays, like fome works 

which we lately examined, no little dexterity in bringing hard words 
into rhyme ; and the author might have fhone in the difficiles 
nuge of the bouts rimez. We-do not, however, fee any very 
ftrik king merit in the attempt or execution—Some of the firft lines 
are by much the beft. 


c N7 


Ye {parks ! and fhining citizens! whofe views 

Seem fo intent on politics and news ! 

Anxious to hear what itrokes cur patriots fay 

Are firuck by Bournonville, or Bourdonnaye, 

Whofe every private, into fkirmith led, 

Ts an Achilles, or a Diomed : 

Burning to know which heroenter’d firft in 

The deadly breach, Egalité or Cuftine, 

Without the confequence of either finking, 

Who’re both of equal dignity—in drinking : 

Great generals, though war was ne’er their trade; 

Brave officers—perhaps, by brandy made: 

From morn to night impatient for the courier, 

To {wallow all the bombaft of Dumourier, 

Who, with the raging love of arms infpir’d, 

Keeps female aides-de-camp, like men attir’d: 

Uncertain which to hold command 1s apteft, 

The general—or his noted barber Baptifte, 

Who with frefh ardour led to the affray, 

Faith! a whole army—which had run away ; 

Then was difpatch’d to his new-fangled court, 

To make his own—incredible report, 

Where he was fo much mumbled, huge’d, and kifs’d, 

He muft by fome of them have been bep—fs'd 

Ant, after two hours hawking {nuff, and pitti ing, 
Vas bege’d to take—the honour of a fitting 


Anti-Gallimania. Sketch of the Alarm; or, Fohu Bull in Hy frerics. 
An Herci-Comic Poem, with Notes, (Fce including Mr. Bull's 
Subsequent Speech at one of the Affociations. ato. 25, Owen. 
1792. 

The plan of this little poem is taken from the Rolliad, for it ts 
only a fketch of the Alarm. It might have afforded much en- 
tertaining defcription, and lively faire ; but the execution is not 
equal to the defign. | 


Cajine > 
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Cafino; a Mock-Heroic Poem, dedicated by Permiffion to her Grace 
the Duchefs of Bolton, to which 1s added, an Appendix containing 
the Laws of the Game of Cafino, and Rules and Direéctions for 
playing it. 4to0. 25. Od. Bell. 1792. 

Amphora cepit 

Inftitui, currente rota cur urceus exit ? 


The author wifhed to write a mock-heroic, and it has dege- 
nerated into-a miferable didactic poem—Ecce fignum. 


« Eleven points are in each game contained, 

Tis mine to fhew how beft s4o/e points are gain’d, 

Whoe’er of cards have the majority, : 

For their fuccefs may {core the number three.’ 

Tidi dum tidi di. 
Of this fafhionable game, the rules are related afterwards in 

profe, with fome perfpicuity and propriety. In fhort, had the 
poetry been omitted, and the form been fuitable, we fhould have 


recommended them to be bound with Hoyle —~a par nobile fra- 
trum. 





The Levellers; or, Satan’s Privy-Council, A Pafquinade, in three 


Cantos. The Author, Hugh Hudibras, E/q. to. 1s Printed 
for the Author. 1793. 


The modern Pafquin, among the enemies of adminiftration, 
abufes fome of its friends, though changed and altered from what 
they were. We hope that the author has bis reward, as there is 
but little probability of his receiving it from the fale of his 
pamphlet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Confiderations on the Cafe of the confined Debtors in this Kingdom. 
By C.W. Fobnfon. 80. 15. 6d. Stewart. 1793- 


Thefe Confiderations relate, almoft entirely, to the impolicy, 
injuftice, and feverity of long imprifonment for debt. This is 
doubtlefs a fubjec&t which merits the regret of every perfon of hu- 
manity ; and nothing is fo much wanted to complete the excellence 
of the conftitution, as fome regulation which might operate to- 


wards the relief of the unfortunate, without affording protection 
to the fraudulent creditor. 


The Fugitive of Folly ; intended as a reprefentative Sketch of the 
Progre/s of Error, from Youth to Manhood: in a Miniature of 
Modern Manners, with Hints for the Regulation of the Police, Sc. 
By T. Thoughtlefs, Funior, Efq. 12mo. 25. Adams. 1793. 
This little work feems to-have been intended to defcribe differ- 

ent fources of error in youth, and the various decoys fpread to 

miflead the unwary, Such a defcription might have been ufeful ; 
but the prefent ¢ Fugitive,’ has not retained reflection enough for 
it. His life is an unconneéted farrago of rhapfody and abfurdity. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Differtation fur les Varietés Naturelles, qui charaéterifent la 
Phyfonomie des Hommes des divers Climats & des differens 
ges, avec une (Maniere nouvelle de Deffiner toutes fortes de 
Tétes avec la plus grande Exaétitude 3 ouvrage pofthume de 
Pierre Camper, traduit du Hllandois, par H. FJ. Fanfen 
On y a joint une Differtation du meme Auteur fur la meil- 
leure Forme de Souliers. 4tc. Paris. 


A Differtation on the natural Varieties which charaéterife the 
Phyfiognomy of Men in different Ages and Climates; with 
anew Manner of defigning all Kinds of Portraits with the 

greateft Exadine/s; a pofibumous Work of P. Camper. Tranj> 
jieteld from the Dutch, by if Fanfen. Towbich is ac dded, by the 
fame Author, a Differtation on the bef? Form of Shoes 


WE formerly noticed this work concifely, with a defign of 
returning to it; but various circumftanees have hitherto 
prevented the execution of the intention. We have been fince 
at fome lofs to diitinguifh between two rival tranflations, 
which lie before us,the one that of which we have copied the title, 
and the other by M. Quatremere D’Isjonval, in quarto alfo, 
publifhed at Utrecht. We fhall ouly mention one ground of 
preference, which is the addition of the Diflertation on the beft 
form of fhoess The tranflation of M. Janfen poflefies, hows 
ever, fome other advantages, both of acccuracy and clegance, 
The varieties of the hyman fpecies have been particularly 
noticed by Buffon; and Le Cat’s Treatife on the colour of the 
human {kin, has added to our knowledge in this refpe@. Ina 
more abftracted view, Croufaz, Hut chefon, and father Andrés 
have well difting uifhed the different modes of beauty, which 
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difcriminated the various {pecies of men, as well as the differ- 
ent orders of archite€ture ; but the phyfical proofs of the caufes 
of thefe varieties, and geometrical rules to demonftrate them, 
were ftill wanting. Anatomifts and naturalifts, in almoft 
every age and country, have contributed their information to 
diftinguifh the different kinds, but they were not accurate in 
their defcriptions, and failed in the caufes which they affigned 
for the varieties. Our author has confequently been a great 
benefaétor to naturalifts, to {peculative enquirers, as well as to 
painters and modellers, who will learn moft accurately the cor- 
poreal ftructure, which diftinguifhes men of different zras, 
ages and climates. ‘There is a difference in zeras, as the man- 
ner of life of the ancients differed from that of the moderns, 
and muft have influenced their characters, temperaments and 
habits ; there is a farther difference in ages, for a hero and a gla- 
diator appear ftrong at fixteen, and ayoung Hercules may appear 
‘as nervous as aman of thirty, without any additional fize oflimbs; 
and laftly, there is a difference proceeding from climates, as the 
heat and cold only affe&t the nerves, the fkin, and the general ha- 
bit. Cuftoms have alfo fome effect, but not the great influence 
which has been fuppofed, 2s we fhall more particularly explain. 

The Greek artifts, who formed the Pythian Apollo, the 
Antinous, and the Farnefe Hercules, muft have been ac~ 
quainted with thefe varieties ; but they have been neglected in 
modern times. Thofe who have drawn the Wife Men of the 
Eaft, have painted them black, with European features, and 
can only diftinguifh the African from the American by a cro- 
codile or an elephant, by a plume of feathers or a ftalk of the 
tobacco plant. 

This work has many of the little inaccuracies of a pofthu- 
mous publication, not quite finifhed by its author; but it con- 
tains views no lefs comprehenfive than acute, reflections 
equally deep and ingenious. Our author fhews us the train 
that he purfued from the firft bud of the idea, which was fug- 
gefted by the difference in the features and colour of the blacks 
on the coaft of Africa, and thofe from the Eaft Indies. He 
follows the progrefs of his knowledge, and gives fome judici- 
ous remarks on the different engravings of antique heads. * I 
Jearn, fays he, that Albert Durer, having acquired a bad habit 
of looking at objects with two eyes at once, reprefented them 
larger than natural, from whence I difcovered that a painter 
ought not only to defign, but model, in order to acquire an ex- 
act and fundamental idea of every object. A certain know- 
ledge of the method ef feeing is equally neceflary, and I thal 
fhow in a particular diflertation on the fine ideal, that it is onl 
neceflary to banifh fome optical defeéts, which arife from vifion 
itfelf, and from refraction. ‘The artift, therefore, to fucceed, 
fhould. have always in view the following paflage of Lyfippus 
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—* itis neceflary to make the heads lefs than in the ancient 
ftatues, the bodies more flender and lefs fucculent; to make the 
figures taller and not to reprefent men as they are, but as they 
appear to our imagination.’ -—In the Grecian faces, motwith- 


ftanding the impofing air of beauty they poffefs, the facial line, 


which we fhall foon defcribe, was the fame as ours; but; as he 
proceeded in his acquifitions, and could compare different heads, 
he approached nearer to his prefent fyftem ; we fhall now em. 
ploy Mr. Camper’s own words. 

‘ From the moment I poffeffed the fkull of a Kalmuch and 
a negro, I had nothing more at heart than to compare them 
with the fkulls of an European and of an ape.. This compa 
rifon fhowed me, that (fuppofing the head placed horizontally, 
guided by the direction of the zygomatic procefs) ‘ a certain 
line, drawn as a tangent to the curves of the forehead and up- 
per lips, fhows the difference between various nations, and 
points out the agreement between the head of a negro and an 
ape *. Drawing with care a copy of fome of thefe faces, on 
an horizontal line, 1 drew the facial lines, marking the angle 
they make with the horizontal line of the bafe. When the 
features were thrown beyond (to the left of ) the facial line, I 
had an antient head, when they fell behind it; the head of a 
negro. If the line was ftill more oblique, it was the facial line 
of an ape; if {till more fo, that of a dog ; and it was ftill more 
oblique in a woodcock.’ 

The firft chapter on thediftinguifhing characters of the features 
of the principal nations on the earth, is the moft important. M. 
Camper fhows, that there are fuch diftinguithing traits, and par- 
ticularly points out what we had formerly occation to notice in 


.our review of Dr. Smith’s Ditlertation onthe Species of Mankind, 


viz. the opinion of fome perfonsthat the black colour does not de- 
pend on the heat of the fun. Itis well known, that the colour of 
the fkin depends on the reticular membrane ; but M. Camper 
informs us, that he has feen various inftances of Moorith, Ita- 


lian, and Dutch women; who, though apparently white, had 


the reticular membrane more or lefs black and tawney. Even 
during pregnancy, it has fometimes aflumed a blacker colour, 
than in the inhabitants of the coaft of Angola. Our author 
mentions one inftance of this kind; and there are others in Le 
Cat. Yet he admits that the fun has great influence; and 
that it is not only adequate to produce the tawney but 
the black hue. Thefe arguments are chiefly adduced to fhow 
that no-diftinétion of fpecies can be drawn from a difference of 
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* We have endeavoured te render this defeription as clear as we jcan, and 
have confequently been a little more explicit tian the author in this paflage. 
Our readers will underftand what we mean by the facial line, if on any head they 
lay ar uler contiguonsto the curve of the forehead and of the upper lip, and 
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colour: we admit the conclufion ; and we are further of opi-+ 
nion, that whatever diftintions fantaftical philofophers may 
pretend to fee in the form of the fkull, or the frame of the bo- 
dy; nature, reafon, and hiftory (facred and profane) aflure us 
that there is but one fpeciesof man. but we proceed with our 
author. 

The Kalmucks, when compared with the beautiful antique 
heads, are the uglieft of men. ‘The face is abfolutely flat, and 
there is a difproportioned diftance between the cheek bones: 
the nofe is fo flat that it is eafy to look into the throat through 
the noftrils. ‘Their eyes are clofe, the lips large, and the under 
lip projecting ; the forehead and chin narrow and pointed. 
They greatly refemble the Siamefe, defcribed by La Lou- 
biere. | 

The Chinefe are defcribed by Buffon, as diftinguifhed by a 
large round face, {mall eyes, and thick eye-brows. Our author 
did not find the nofe particularly fmall, but the orbi:s of the eyes 
are very Clofe, oblique at the bottom, and on the whole a little: 
elevated ; the cheek bones projecting, without being very large. 
The upper-jaw bone, from the bottom of the nofe to the roots 
of the teeth, exactly refembling that of the inhabitants of Ota- 
heite, is not very long. ‘They are confequently different from 
the Kalmucks, and the upper lip cannot be large. The inha- 
bitants of Celebes, the Chinefe, the Otaheitans, and all the 
women born in Afia of Englifh or Dutch parents, whom M. 
Camper has been able to examine, have the upper jaw of a 
much larger fize than the inhabitants of any other country. 

Our author in a more particular examination of a Chinefe 

face, found. the facial line make an angle of 75°. The orbits 
are lefs in height than in length, while in Europeans they are 
round. This feems to give the Chinefe their ferious air, as the 
aperture of the eye-lids muft be lengthened. ‘The upper jaw 
does not project much, and the lips cannot confequently be very 
thick. Ihe lower jaw approaches in fhape that of an ourang 
outan, Or ape. : 
_ The whole contour of the head of a Chinefe and Otaheitan 
is exactly alike ; and our author thinks the latter muft have 
been acolony of Chinefe, or perhaps derived from the fame 
origin. ‘ihe Moluccefe have not the angle of the lower jaw 
fo large as the Chinefe ; but the upper jaw projects as much 
as a negro’s or a Kalmuck’s. 

The Jews are a very diftinét race, and M. Camper has not 
been able very accurately to afcertain the charaéteriftics. Mr. 
Weft fuppofed it to confift in the acquiline curve of the nofe. 
This may be of fome fervice; and, in this refpect, they re- 
femble the inhabitants of the Mogul empire. But it is flighr, 
and by no means a peculiar diftinction ; confequently it is of lir- 
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tle fervice.. The Kalmuck, therefore, may be an example of 
all the Afiatic heads, from Siberia to New Zealand, and of 
the Americans, perhaps as far down as Nootka Sound*. The 
head of an European is a model for thofe alfo of Turkey, Per- 
fia, the largeft portion of Arabia, fo far as Indoftan. ‘The 
head of a negro of Angola, will be an example of the inhabi- 
tants of Africa; the Hottentots, who completely refemble the 
hegros in their formation, the Caffres ‘and the Malegaifes. 
The Moluccefe feem to combine the African with the Ameri- 
can character. The fkull of the Caribb, if not-owing ‘to the 
influence of cuftom, will be an exception to each. We have 
formerly noticed its peculiar flatnefs of front, the cavity of the 
parietal bones, and the raifed vertex. 

The fecond chapter is on the phyfical caufes'of the different 
forms of heads. MM. Camper adduces the opinions of different 
authors, who attribute the peculiar colours and shapes to the 
effects of climates, nourifhment, the manners and cuftoms of 
different nations. Somewhat, it is admitted, may be attributed 
to this fource, but by no means the confiderable and conftant 
variety. Ina negro foetus of fix months, 'the peculiarities were 
diftinguifhable. 

The third chapter contains ¢ phyfical obfervations on the 
Various traits, when examined in profile of the heads of apes, 
ourang-outangs, negros and other nations, rifing in the fcale to 
the antient heads.’ Apes, our author obferves, are, in every 
view, quadrupeds ; and if we look for the animals, neareft al- 
lied to them, they are dogs rather than men. ‘They refemble 
negros, indeed, in having their eyes near together, the nofe 
fmall and flat, the upper lip projecting; but they differ in their 
general conformation, and thofe more important organs, inthe 
formation of which nature feldom wanders. If the facial'line, 
drawn as we have defcribed, makes an angle with the horizontal 
line of above 100 degrees, it begins to grow monftrons ; and, 
to give a greater angle, the head muft refemble that of a child 
labouring under an hydrocephalus. Yet the Grecian artifts 
have chofen this maximum, while the Roman painters have 
preferred the angle of 95°, the effe&t of which is not equally 
pleafing. The facial line of a negro makes an angle of 70°; 
and, between 70 and 100, is confequently the fcale of the 
human head: the facial lines of an ape and a dog make leffer 
angles; and, in the woodcock, the angle is fo fmall, that the 
lines are almoft parallel, 

The fourth chapter is on ‘ the differences of the facial line, 
and the changes that neceflarily refult from them.” We know 





* M. Camper examined at Oxford in 1785, the head of a native of Ncot- 
ka Sound, and found it fimilar to that of an Otaheitan. 
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Not how to purfue M. Camper in this difquifition, without the 
affiftance of plates, or going too far into anatomical difquifi- 
tions. Some of the obfervations we may felect. “Fhe upper 
jaw of the Kalmuck is very flat: the faces of the Afiatics and 
Africans are, on the fame account, flat. The antients, wha 
copied them, feem to have foftened this deformity; but their 
faces, particularly that of the Apollo, are flatter than thofe of 
the Europeans, When the occipital hole is far backward, and 
the chin falls forward, the vertebre of the neck are neceflarily 
fhorter, the fhoulders raifed on account of the length of the 
clavicles. This is the cafe in ourang-outangs, in deformed 
people, and may have given occafion to the fable of the Ace- 
phali. The head of the Kalmuck falls from this caufe moft 
forward; that of a negro falls backward: the European, and 
heads of the antiqye ftatues, are more accurately ballanced, 
though the latter fall more forward than the former, a defect 
compenfated by the length of the neck. 
- "The fifth chapter contains - phyfical obfervations an the dif- 
ference of features confidered in front.’ Thefe we find ours 
felves utterly unable to abridge. The ‘ phyfical explanation 
of the difference of teatures’, will furnifh us with fome remarks. 
From. the ftructure of the ‘head, our author oblerves, -all the 
peculiarities of the features follow. From the direétion of the 
‘upper jaw, the teeth of the negroes muft be placed obliquely 
forward, the upper lip muft be larger, and the lower lip braught 
forward to meet it. The nofe mut appear to fall back hori- 
zontally, as it connects the projecting jaw, with the bones of 
the head which are behind. ‘The fize of the noftrils is, of 
courfe, accommodated to the bony aperture in the fkull, While 
we attribute the flatnefs of the nofe, in part, to their being car- 
ried on the backs of their mothers, in early infancy, and the 
curve of their legs to their being early employed in difpropor- 
tioned labour, yet enough is proved to fhow that nature has 
alfo form.d a pointed diftin@tion in their ftruéture. The varia- 
tion of the features of the Kalmucks, the Chinefe, and Siamefe, 
may be « ‘xplained on the fame foundation. If, as fome authors 
aflert, tue heads are flattened by art, why are not the effects of 
this art feen an the other parts of the head? The head of a 
Kalmuck js larger than ours, and their bodies {maller, from 
whence they cannot preferve their equilibrium, without bring- 
ing their knees forward, as we do, when we carry a burden on 
our heads. Our heads en one feventh or one eighth of the 
Jength of our bocies, while thofe of the Kalmucks, Lapland- 
ers, Bralilians, &c. pfually amount to + of their height. Our 
men and women have alfo their legs and thighs very ‘large, in 
Rotyas to their ftature, fo that their walk is not fo brifk and 
beady, as thofe whofe legs are {maller, and at a lefs diftance. 
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‘The antients, in this refpe@, regarded the character of the God 
they reprefented. In the Farnefe Hercules, the fize is to the 
depth as 12 to 83: in the Pythian Apollo, as g to 7; in the 
Antinous as 10 to 84. — AJbert Durer gives the proportion as 

to 5. The ufual proportion of women is as 12 to7; yet 
that obferved in the Medicean Venus, is as 11 to 84. 

We mutt referve the reft of thefe Differtations for another 
opportunity. 





Tableaux dela Revolution Francoife ; ou, Collefion de Quarante 
Huit Gravures,repre/entents les Evénements principauxqui ont 
eu leu en France, depuis a Transformation des Etats Generaux 
en AfJemblée Nationale, le 20 Fuin 1789. 


Piures of the French Revolution; or a Colle€ion of Forty- 
eight Prints, reprefenting the principal Events which have 
taken place in France, fince the Transformation of the States- 
General into a Nationa! Affembly on the 20th of June 1789. 
Folio. Vol, I. Confifting of twelve Numbers, 24 Prints. 
Paris. Edwards, London. 

HIS magnificent work, printed with the types of ‘Didot, 
is embellifhed with engravings of great elegance and ani- 
mation. ‘The defcription is drawn up by an able hand, and 
not only illufirates the prints, but gives a clear, though fome- 
what too democratic, detail of the chief fats in this fingular 
revolution. Many of thefe facts being as yet imperfectly 
known in this country, we prefume that our readers will not 
be difpleafed to fee a particular account of this work. 

In the Introdution, the caufes which particularly led to the 
French revolution are inveftigated; but as our readers muft be 
tired with the numerous writings on this furprifing event, we 
fhall pafs them over, after barely remarking that the influence 
of the Encyclopedie, and its do¢trines, is particularly held 
out to view in this Introduction; perhaps written by one of 
the authors concerned in that famous dictionary. 

Plate I. reprefents the oath taken by the national affembly 
in the Jeu de Paume at Verfailles, the 20th of June 178g, not 
to feparate till it had formed a conftitution for France. 

Plate II, delineates the deliverance of fome of the French 
guards, confined in the Abbey of St. Germain. ‘Thefe guards 
having favoured the caufe of the people, and being the firft 
foldiers who fupported that caufe, defervedly attract notice in 
reviewing the revolution. A few banditti had before plun- 
dered the houfe of Reveillon, a rich merchant; but this deli- 
verance of the French guards was the firft a@t of the Parifian 
populace againft the government. 
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Plate II. The motion made at the Palais Royal by Camille 
Defmoulins, that the people fhould prepare and arm againft 
the court, which was about to have recourfe to force, on the 
12th of July 1789. Necker had juft been difmiffed. Def- 
moulins, a young author, imparted the tidings to an innumer- 

able croud, in the followi e, fhort harangue, delivered from a 
table in the fquare of the Palais Royal, the refort of all the 
idle people in Paris, and the very centre and focus of the re- 
volution, 

‘ Citizens, there is not a moment to lofe. Iam juf arri- 
ved from Verfailles: Necker is difmiffed: this difmiffion is 
the warning bell of the St. Bartholomew of the patriots : this 
evening all the Swifs and German battalions will leave the 
Champ de Marsto cut our throats. There is but one refource 
left ; to arm, and to take a cockade, that we may know each 
other.” The orator proceeds himfelf to ‘ mention that tears 
rufhed into his eyes, and that he {poke with an action which 
he could neither again reprefent nor defcribe. His motion 
was received with infinite applaufe. One called out what co- 
lour would you advife ? Chufe, faid Defmoulins; will you 
have green, the colour of hope; or the blue of Cincinnatus, 
the colour of American liberty and democracy ?” Voices arofe, 
green the colour of hope. ‘£ Then I exclaimed, friends the 
fignal is given : behold the fpies and fatellites of police who 
ftare me in the face. I fhall at leaft not fall into their hands 
alive. Then drawing two piftols from my pocket, I faid, let 
all the citizens imitate me. I defcended half flifled with em- 
braces, fome prefled me to their hearts, others bedewed me 
with their tears. A citizen of Touloufe, fearing for my life, 
hever abandoned me. Meanwhile, green ribbon was brought, 
I put fome in my hat, and gave the remainder to thofe around 
me.’ 

Such was the firft fignal of liberty. Defmoulins, a fanci- 
ful writer, confefies his natural pufillanimity, but fays it was 
unaccountably done away, on this great occafion, by the mag- 
nanimous thoughts inf; pired by freedom, 

Plate IV. ‘The Partha populace caufe the opera-houfe, 
(along with the other public places), to be fhut up, on Neck- 
er’s difmiffion. The ariftocrats rejoicing on this occafion, 
and crowding the public places, the people proceeded to eva- 
cuate and fhut them up. 

Plate V. The bufts of Orleans and Necker carried in tri- 
umph by the populace, who were attacked by a detachment of 
dragoons in the fquare of Louis XV. and fome killed. 

Plate VI. the French guards faving M. du Chatelet, their 
colonel, from the popular fury: with much generolity, for 
their colonel was very fevere te his foldiers. 
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Plate VII. The prince of Lambefc entering the Thuilleries 
on the 12th of July 1789. A part of the mob, which attended 
the bufts of Orleans and Necker, having fled into the Thuil- 
leries, was followed by the prince de Lambefc, at the head of 
a detachment of the hhuyel: Atheunals a foreign regiment of 
cavalry. The prince wounded an innocent old man, and 
{fpread fuch an alarm among the croud then walking in the 
gardens, it being Sunday, as threw great additional unpopu- 
larity on the government ; which feems through the whole of 
the revolution to have acted under an inftin€ of felf-deftrac- 
tion, as the people acted by a furprifing inftinét of felf-prefer- 
vation, unguided by any counfels. 3 

Plate VIII. The encounter of the French guards with fome 
of the Royal Allemand regiment, on the 12th of July. A 
detachment of the latter having infulted one of the barracks of 
the former, the French guards turned out, and flew two of 
their opponents. 

Plate 1X. The troops ftationed at the Champ de Mars de- 
parting to proceed to the fquare of Louis XV. the 12th of 
July 1789. This expedition was ineffectual to curb the dif 
orders of Paris, as the troops refufed to fire upon the peo- 

le. 

: Plate X. The Barriere de la Conference burnt the fame 
day. A number of robbers took the opportunity of the pub- 
lic confufion to ravage and plunder. Among others this ele+ 
gant building was delivered to the flames; and two admirable 
{tatues of Normandy and Bretagne, to which provinces the 
route through this barrier lay, were deftroyed. 

Plate XI. The populace watching Paris. This city, being 
at once deprived of every {pecies of police, was in danger 
of becoming the prey of banditti, when the people, by an in- 
{tantaneous enthufiafm, became its prote€tors, and men and 
women, rudely armed, patroled the ftreets. > Bid 

Plate XII. The pillage of St. Lazare, on the 13th of July 
1789. While, at the extremity of every fuburb, the barriets 
were in flames, a troop of robbers aflembled at Mont Martre, 
and determined to pillage this religious houfe, which they ex- 
ecuted. But a detachment of the French guards arriving, a 

reat flaughter of the robbers enfued. 

Plate XIII. The feizure of arms at the Garde-Meuble, on 
Monday the 13th of July. In this grand edifice were preferv- 
ed, among antique drefles, furniture, jewels, &c. many fets 
of arms, chiefly curious from their antiquity, or from being 
in ufe among diftant nations. The return of the group from 
this expedition, was ludicrous and picturefque, as they had 
fhared among them arms of all ages and countries. Some 
propofed to burn the edifice, as belonging to the king, but a 
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voice arifing ‘ No, all belongs to the nation,’ the defign was 
inftantly abandoned. ‘Though five or fix thoufand pervaded 
the manfion, containing to the value of two millions fterling, 
in tapeftry, furniture, curiofities, jewels, &c. &c. not an ar- 
ticle was milling, and fome next morning returned the arms 
they had feized, as ufelefs, A poor artifan, fhewing with 
pride, a {word of Henry IV. with a rude iron handle, he was 
offered an elegant fword and a louis d’or in exchange ; no, faid 
he, your {word is the more beautiful, but it is not that of the 
oed Henry. 

Plate XIV. The feizure of arms at the Invalides, 14th 
July. This was a far more important enterprize than the for- 
mer, the arms feized being futhcient for thirty thoufand men, 
befides twelve cannons, which that very evening were led 
againft the Baftille. 

Plate XV. ‘The death of M. de Fleffelles, provoft of the 
merchants of Paris, 14th of July. This gentleman fhewing 
more favour to government than to the people, was fhot with 
a piftol immediately on taking the Baftille. This plate had 
better have appeared after the two next. 

Plate XVI. The capture of the Baftille, 14th July 1789. 
We need not dwell on this incident, already fo well known, 
but fhall infert two little anecdotes. A young girl, in an uni- 
form of a foldicr, fought by her lover’s fide; one of the 
wounded affailants ran back crying, *I die, but hold out my 
friends you will take it.” The chief name among the affail- 
ants was Elie; next to him ftand Hulin, Tournai, Arné, 
Reole, Cholat. . , 

Plate XVII. The death of De Launay, the governor of the 
Baftille. A well known event, 

Plate XVII. The night between the 14th and 15th Jyply. 
This print reprefents the populace marching amid illuminated 
houfes. | | 

Plate XIX. The cannons of Paris conveyed to Monmar- 
tre, to defend the capital againft Broglio’s army, the 45th 
july. 

Plate XX. The king’s arrival at the Hotel-de-Ville, 17th 
July. This benevolent monarch now came to comply with 
the wifhes of a people, about to be free—about to {tain their 
freedom with his innocent blood. 

Plate X XI. The death of Foulon, 22d July. Our author, 
though a warm democrat, regrets the bloody fcenes that fol- 
lowed the revolution, and even the death of this infamous cha- 
racter, who had acquired immenfe wealth by the bafeft means, 
and was fo noted for his hatred of the people, that he is acy 
cufed of having faid that grafs was good enough for them to 
eat He had fled in terror from his own country houfe, his 
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¢enants holding him in fupreme deteftation, and after fpread- 
; ing a report of his death by means of his fervants, he had 
taken refuge in the villa of M. de Sartine. That gentleman 
having fled, Foulon was feized- by the vaffals of his hoft, 
Joaded with a bundle of grafs, a wreath of nettles around his 
neck, a crown of thiftles on his head, and thus conducted to 
Paris, amid hiffes and execrations, at a cart’s-tail,in the heat 
of the day, having now and then fome vinegar mixt with pep- 
per to drink. Being brought to the Place de Greve, fome one 
called out @ /a /anterne, the firft time that fatal cry was heard, 
and his execution followed. His head was put on a pike, and 
carried through the city, particularly into the fquare called 
the Palais Royal, the chief {eene of thefe trophies. 
‘ Perhaps no other place in the univerfe prefented, at that 
epoch, and particularly on that day, an aflemblage of contrafts 
“more ftrange, ttriking, and monftrous. - He who writes thefe 
lines, and who happened to be prefent at the fight, preferves, 
after threelyears, the moft unimpaired remembrance of it. Ima- 
gineto yourteif, at nineo’clock at night, in this garden, furrounded 
with houfes unequaily illuminated, amid alleys enlightened 
with lamps placed at the foot of the trees; under two or three 
tents, fet up for the reception of thofe who chofe to take re- 
frefhments, conyerfe or amufe themfelves ; imagine to yourfelf 
all ages, all ranks, both fexes, al] coftume blended and con- 
‘founded, without concern or apprehenfion, for danger was no 
more; foldiers of all claffes fpeaking of their late exploits; 
young women {peaking of fhows and pleafures; Parifian na- 
tional guards with bayonets, though as yet without uniform ; 
reapers with fcythes and hooks, citizens, well dreft, converfing 
with them; the laugh of folly befide a political converfation ; 
here the recital of a murder, there the chaunt of a ballad; 
propofitions of debauchery adjoining to the declamation of a 
-maker of motions. In fix minutes you might fuppofe your- 
felf in an ale-houfe, in a ball, in a fair, in a feraglio, ina 
camp. Amidft this diforder, and the aftonifhment which it 
excited, I know not what confufion of ideas recalled at once 
to the mind Athens and Conftantinople, Sybaris and Algiers. 
Of a fudden a new noife is heard: it is that of a drum: it 
commands filence. ‘Two torches arife, and attraét all eyes. 
What a fight! A livid and bloody head amid the horrible 
gleam! A man who goes before, and cries, with a lugubrious 
voice, Make way for the juftice of the people! The fpeéta- 
tors who gaze in profound filence! At twenty paces behind 
the patrole of the night, in uniform, paffing with indifference, 
and beating a retreat, through this multitude, aflonifhed to 
fee an appearance of public order amid this deftruction of all 
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focial order, witnefled by the hideous {poils now carried about 
with impunity ! 

Plate XXII. The folemn fervice at the church of St. Jaques- 

*-Hopital, on the 5th of Auguft 1789, in honour of thofe 
flain at the fiege of the Baftille, the fermon being preached by 
the abbé Fenchet. The following is a ftriking paffage of this 
fermon. ‘ It muft be faid aloud, and even in our churches, 
that philofophy alone has revived human nature, recreated the 
human mind, and again given a heart to fociety. Humanity 
was extinguifhed by fervitude: it is revived by the thinking 
powers. It has fought into itfelf, and has there found free- 
dom. Philofophers ye have thought, and we return -you 
thanks. Reprefentatives of your country, ye: have excited our 
courage, and we blefs you. Citizens of Paris, my generous 
brethren, ye have raifed the ftandard of freedom, glory be to 
you! And ye, intrepid victims, who have devoted yourfelves for 
‘the happinefs of your country, ah! enjoy in heaven, with the 
tears of our gratitude, the reward of your victory 

Plate XXIII. reprefents the ftoppage of a boat full of pow- 
der, on:the 6th of Auguft ; -an event of little moment. 

Plate XXIV. The cannons taken from Chantilly, and cou- 
veyed to Paris; on the gth of Auguit. 
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Memoirs of the Minority of Lauis XV. By J. B. Maffllon, 
7 ' Bifhop of Clermont, &c. 


‘THe celebrity of the author of thefe Memoirs, ( whicks, fo 
: far as, we can judge, are genuine), will of courfe excite 
the public. attention. ‘There is not, however, much eloquence 
difplayed in the compofition; and perhaps the judgment of the 
author is beft fhewn in his detailing facts in that plain fimple 
ftyle, which prefents them in their genuine hue, while the 
gaudy colours of declamation rather tend to obfcure, than to 
adorn. 
Prefixt is an account of the life and writings of Maffillon, 
and particularly of the political opinions, developed by that 
at orator, in his noted fermon of the Petit Caréme, preach- 
ed at. the Thuilleries in the prefence of Louis XV. then a 
minor. John Baptift Mazflillon was the fon of a notary of 
Hieéres in Provence, was born in 1663, and entered in 1681, 
into the congregation of the Oratoire. In this fociety, famous 
for the philofophers and literati which it nurtured, he adopted 
principles of tafte and eloquence, along with thofe of liberty 
and Chriftian philofophy. He foon became a diftinguifhed 
preacher in a new ftyle, the pathetic and fentimental ; — 
our 
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Bourdaloue was the preacher of reafon and logic, Bofluet of 
warm imagination, Flechier of ingenuity and wit. In moderna 
times, La ‘Tour du Pin, la Neuville, Poulle, Maury, have 
deferved attention, but never have been able to rival the above 
mentioned matters. | 

The editor then proceeds to point out the connection be- 
tween eloquence and liberty ; and to develope the free fenti- 
ments of Maffillon, as difplayed in the fermon of the Petit 
Caréme. The fagacity of the orator’s views, and the boldnefs 
with which he paints the manners of the courtiers, do him 
great honour. ‘ The great,’ fays Ht, ‘ would be ufelefs upon 
the earth, if there were no poor, nor unfortunate: they only 
owe their elevation to public occafions ; and, far from the peo- 
ple being made for them, they owe their exiftence to the peo- 
ple. What adreadful providence, if all the multitude of man- 
kind were only placed on this earth, to ferve the pleafures of a 
few happy individuals !—All that is real in their greatnefs is the 
ufe which they ought to make of it, in favour of thofe who 
fuffer : this is the only genuine diftin@tion which God has im- 
planted in them; they are but the minifters of his goodnefs 
and providence; and they lofe the right and title, which make 
them great, when they with only to exift for themfelves.” 
His addrefs to the king, who was prefent with the {fplendour 
of his court, is fpirited and grand. § Sire, if the poifon of 
ambition reach and infe&t the heart of the prince, if the fo- 
vereign, forgetting that he is the protector of the public tran- 
quillity, prefer his own glory to the love and fafety of his 
people; if he be more defirous of conquering provinces, than 
of reigning over hearts ; if it appear to him more glorious to 
be the deftroyer of his neighbours, than the father of his peo- 
ple; if the forrow and defolation of his fubjects be the only 
fong of joy * which accompanies his victories; if he employ, for 
his own intereft only, a power folely given him for the happi- 
nefs of thofe he governs; in a word, if he be a king for the 
mifery of mankind alone; and, like the monarch of Babylon, 
with to raife the impious ftatue, the idol of his greatnefs, on 
the tears and ruins of ftates and nations. Great God! what 
a fcourge for the earth! What a gift doft thou prefent to 
mortals in thy wrath, in appointing fuch a mafter over them!” 
What a picture of Louis XIV.! In another paffage our bold 
orator thus addreffes his fovereign. ‘ It is not the monarch, 
it is the law, fire, which ought to reign over the people ; you 
are only its minifter, and chief depofitory.’ 

We thall not follow the editor through the remainder of a 
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long preface, almoft wholly occupied in difplaying the free 
fpirit of Mafhllon’sfermons. He concludes with pointing out 
the abfurdity of the numerous theological works, which 
Twarm in the French libraries; and ironically advifes to fend 
to the court of Spain, all the lives of faints; to that of Por- 
tugal the myftical writers; to that of Rome the other works 
of divinity; along with the declaration of Condorcet ; and he 
obferves that the books of genealogy and feudality,; would be 
a fuitable prefent for the princes of Germany. 

The work is addreffed to the king, Louis XV. by whofe 
direction it was undertakén. ‘The author’s preface will give 
the beft idea of the defign. | 

‘ There are, without doubt, faéts in our modern hiftory, 
which are prevented by authority from being delivered to the 
public confideration. It is, however, neceffary to tranfmit the 
recital of them to thofe who fhall be admitted into the fecrets 
of government. They ought to be ignorant of nothing which 
may tend to the knowledge of mankind, and determine a 
prince or a ftatefman, when they find themfelves in fimilar 
circumftances. ) 

‘ Thefe confiderations have afluredly induced your majefty 
‘to order me to form an hiftorical fele@tion of the anecdotes, 
and general affairs, concerning the minority. I ought in con« 
fequence, fire, to tell yon the truth : to fail in that duty would 
be to render ones-felf culpable. Pr | 

‘] fhall place before your eyes a chain of fingular facts; and 
I fhall delineate with the moft exact truth, the portraits of the 
actors. Your majefty will perceive that I have praifed but 
few, and blamed many; the caufe is, that I have lived in a pe- 
riod when virtue feemed to fhun {fplendour, and when too 
many vicious people have occupied places. I have laboured 
for you only; and God forbid that I fhould defire to deceive 
you, fire, in a work of which truth is the fole merit, and the 
fole ornament.’ 

As this is an interefting work, we fhall beg leave fomewhat 
to extend our account of it. ‘The firft chapter concerns the 
{tate of the French court before Louis the XIV. and the late 
ter government of that monarch. 

© One of the means, which had lent the moft credit to the 
duke of Burgundy with the king, was the conduct of the 
duchefs of Burgundy. She careffed Louis XIV. who loved 
much to be carefled, and who had really for her much attach+ 
ment: he had granted her particular diftinctions, as, for ex- 
ample, that of fometimes having a place at his {mall table at 
dinner. The joy which fhe fhewed upon thefe occafions, and 
the kind of triumph which fhe exhibited, perfuaded the king that 
the felt the value of being near him, and nothing flattered . 
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much the felf-love of that prince. The greateft kings are not 
exempt from thefe weaknefles ; although, in the late monarch, 
this was lefs a defeét, than a ftudied art to render the courtier 
more attentive to pleafe him. 

‘ Much has been faid on the fudden and premature death 
of the father, of the mother, of the child, whom one inftant, 
fo to fpeak, tore from us. ixtraordinary and forced caufes 
have been alledged; and no fcruple has been made to name - 
the duke of Noailles, as the author of this misfortune, at the 
inftigation of the duke of Orleans. 

‘ [ believe this is a mere calumny. The duke of Orleans 
was indeed fufpetted of ambition, but I believe that he was 
incapable of being the murderer of his matters; this was not 
in his character, nor an effect of his principles. We have 
not feen him, during his regency, authorife any atrocious 
deed, and rarely are we contented with one trial: fome new 
inftances commonly difcover the hand which inftigated the 
firft.” 

In the fecond chapter, an account is given of the fituation 
of the foreign and domeftic affairs of France, at the time of 
the death of Louis XIV. 

‘ Notwithftanding the re-eftablifhment of peace, England 
{till preferved much diftruft agamft France ; and lord Stair, the 
Englifh ambaffador, conducted himfelf here with a haughtinefs 
and arrogance, which the minifter of a power entirely recon- 
ciled, would never have fhewn. ‘This was no fubje& of afto- 
nifhment. ueen Anne was dead : her minifters, and her fa- 
vourites, who had the chief concern in the peace, were 
attacked by the party which prevailed on the acceffion of 
George I. the elector of Hanover, to the Englifh throne ; and 
the Englifh miniftry imagined that we meditated new projects, 
particularly when they faw us employed in repairing Mar- 
dyke. 

% It was, indeed, true that the late king lamented every day 
the facrifice of Dunkirk; and it was true that he wifhed to 
fupply the lofs by fome other port, and that of Mardyke would 
be more valuable. Louis XIV. confulted fome perfons on this 
occafion, who told him, that in fact, the defigns, which he 
meditated on this fubje€&t, were not in oppofition to the letter 
of the treaty, but attacked its fpirit. I doubt whether he 
would ever have confented to the demolition. 

‘ This prince befides had a kind of antipathy againft the 
Englifh : he perfonally-hated Stair, and could hardly fupport 
his prefence. What would he have thought if he could have 
witnefled the countenance of that minifter, and the difcourfes 
which he held in the gallery of Verfailles, during the lait 
moments of the king ? He infulted without diftretion the mis- 
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fortunes.of France; and he could not have fpoken otherwife, 
if on the morrow he were to have placed his mafter on its va= 
cant throne.’ 

Our able author, in his third chapter, proceeds to commence 
his account of the regency of the duke of Orleans, 2 man 
whofe crimes were thought infurmountable, till far exceeded 
in our times by thofe of his defcendant. ‘The fourth chapter 
prefents the confequent operations of the regency; the con- 
nections between France and England, which, as Mafhillon 
reprefents them, were fo f{trong, that the court of St. James’ 
was as powerful at Paris as at London; the afpiring views of 
the infamous Abbé, afterwards cardinal, Dubois ; and his. ele« 
¥ation. 

The fyftem of Law forms the fubject of the next chapter. 

© The propofitions of John Law for the eftablifhment of a 
bank, after having been once rejected by the advice of the 
duke de Noailles, had at laft been accepted at the clofe of the 
year 1716. It was not a new projed, and Law had fora lon 
time fought to eftablifh himfelf in France. He had been 
known there foon after the peace of Ryfwick, in a journey 
which he then made to Paris, where he had fome conferences 
with the duke of Orleans, then duke of Chartres; he there 
faw M. de Chamillard, and M. Rouillé du Coudray. Ina 
feeond journey, which Mr. Law performed into France, the 
abbé de Thefut introduced him to M. Defmarets; they held 
together feveral conferences, which ended in nothing. Law 
fome years after having the honour to become known, at 
Neufchatel, to the prince of Conti, grandfather of the pre- 
fent, he ufed his interference to tranimit his projects to the 
duke of Burgundy, who examined them, but did not approve 
of them. Law came a third time into France, not expecting 
to make any ftay, but the duke of Orleans engaged him to re- 
main at Paris.’ 

As we have lately had an opportunity of developing this 
famous fcheme of Law, we -fhall haften to other fubjects. 

In the fixth chapter the king’s education forms the chief 
¥eature. It was erroneous or neglected, as ufual with that of 
princes. Our author, in the enfuing chapter, narrates the 
difpute between the princes of the blood, and the natural, but 
legitimated, fons of Louis XIV. which terminated in favour 
of the former. ‘The next. chapter refumes the confideration 
of foreign affairs. g 

© Cardinal Alberoni,, perfuaded that diverfions in war are 
only powerful in proportion as they proceed froma difs 
tance, had propafed to the Swedifh king to carry the war 
into Norway; thence.to.pafs the fea into the north o: <a eat 
Britain, to aflemble the friends of the pretender, and ike 
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partifans which Spain had fecretly fecured there, and to ope- 
rate in England a general revolution. The fuccefs of fuch an 
enterprize, under fuch a leader as Charles XII. was infallible; 
and the memory of it would have paft to pofterity, as that of 
the grandeft proje& which policy ever brought to birth. For 
this purpofe nothing was fo important as to facrifice all, in or- 
der to conciliate the czar and Charles. ‘This was the objec 
of our councils, though we did not ourfelves know the grand 
projet which we thereby facilitated. 

© What a difference in the fyftem of Europe! We fhould 
have been delivered from the chains which the abbé Dubois had 
formed, and England would have become dependent on us; 
Spain would have given law at once to the emperor and Eng- 
Jand ; Sweden would have remained powerful, and in a con- 
dition to form the balance of the North; the eleCtorate of 
Hanover would have been reduced to a great degree of weak- 
nefs; and perhaps, without interfering ourfelves, we fhould 
have placed upon the throne of England a lawful! prince, whom 
all the power of Louis XIV. had not been able to eftablifh 
there. The conclufion of the quadruple alliance, and its ne- 
ceflary confequences, produced quite the contrary eifect.’ 

In chapter IX. our author details the changes in the French 
miniftry, the interior affairs of the kingdom, and thofe of 
Bretagne in particular. The following narrates the caufe of 
the war between Spain and France; and the confpiracy of 
Cellamare, the Spanifh ambaffador in France, with fome great 
men of the latter country, to excite commotions again{t the 
regent. In chapter XI. the other domettic affairs are explain- 
ed, the ftate of the miniftry, and the continuation of the war 
with Spain. 

“ Perhaps it may be afked, if the abbé Dubois never took 
counfel from people of enlightened minds, and upright in- 
tentions? He demanded it, heard it; never followed it. 
Dubois had always a decifive object, which was to pleafe the 
Englith; this did not arife from gratitude for the fervices which 
they had done him, but becaufe they were {till neceffary to him 
for other views, which occupied his attention. 

© His proftitution to them exceeded all bounds. ‘All the 
difpatches were read to them, the moft effential fecrets re- 
vealed; the beft fervant of the king, if not devoted to Eng- 
land, was facrificed ; and it will not be faying too much when 
we affert, that the Englifh were then more powerful in France, 
than in thofe times when they occupied fo great a part of it.’ 





¢ The commencement af the year 1720, gave a new rank 
to the abbé Dubois, who was named to the archbifhopric of 
Cambray, vacant by the death of the abbe d@’ Eftrées. As 
App. Vou. Vil. New Arr. Mm foon 
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foon as the death of the latter was known, Dubois went to 
the palace of the duke of Orleans, to whom he was introdu- 
ced by one of the chief valets-de-chambre, his moft faithful 
{py. The company of Emilia, an opera gir], with whom the 
duke of Orleans then repofed, was not properly that in which 
an ecclefiaftical fee fhould have been afligned. Neverthelefs 
it was at this moment that Orleans created Dubois archbifhop 
of Cambray; and Emilia, and her charms, were called to 
witnels the promife given.’ 

Maillon, in his twelfth chapter, narrates the intrigues 
which ied to the firft proje& of the marriage of Louis XV. 
with an infanta of Spain. ‘This project was partly carried 
Into execution, as is well known; the princefs came and re- 
fided fome years in France; but not being agreeable to the 

oung monarch, fhe was fent back, and the marriage was. 
Esokc off. One great inducement with Orleans to form this 
match, was the marriage at the fame time offered by Spain, of 
the prince of Afturias with Mademoifelle de Montpenfier, 
daughter of the regent. 

¢ The duke of Orleans was certainly pleafed with this alli- 
ance. In the firft place, a great honour thereby arofe to his 
houfe; fecoudly, it was very important to him in regard to 
the conne€tions between Spain and France, that there fhould 
be, betwixt him and the Spanifh branch of Bourbon, a mutual 
confidence, founded on near ties of confanguinity. There 
was ftill, fo to {peak, a third reafon of policy; but which the 
cardinal Dubois did not permit him to feel, which was, that 
this was the only mean of diminifhing the weight of the chain 
which England had thrown over us.’ FE 

Chap. XIII. gives an account of the ftate of adminiftration 
in the year 1722: and in the next we find an account of the 
exile of marfhal de Villeroy, and of other ftate affairs. 

Chap. XV. treats of the court of Rome, and of the.conftitu- 
tion Unigenitus. The author points out, with great fagacity, 
the confequences of the difpute between the Janfenifts and 
Molinifis. ee 

‘ This is a fource of divifion, which may even proceed to 
the ruin of the ftate. [f my enemy believe me a Janfenift, he 
will call himfelfa Moliniit ; L might tax with Janfenifm aman 
whom I may with to ruin. Such a liberty is a monfter in a 
well-reguiated ftate. 1 fear more fuch a difunion in the moft 
powerful ilate, than the moft bloody war: in the latter, vic- 
tory decides ; and the enemy, when overcome, is no longer 
to be dreaded ; in the former, the enemy may be tired, but 
can never be overcome. In a wagd, two religions in a ftate, 
for inthis light do outrageous Janifeniits and Molinifts confider 
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the fubject, will bring it fooner or later to ruin.’ In fac, the 
univerfal contempt of the clergy, which led to its preient de- 
gradation in France, was in part owing to their fury in fuch 
ridiculous difputes, and their total neglect of their real duty. 
The progrefs of philofophical fanatici{m alone could never have 
effected fuch a change of fentiments in a whole nation. 

Our liberal and ingenious bifhop proceeds, in chap. XVI. 
to ftate the character and death of cardinal Dubois, the retreat 
of M. Le Blanc, the miniftry of Breteuil, the death of the 
regent, &c. Of the next chapter, the miniftry of the duke, 
afterwards prince of Condé, forms the fubje&t. This mini- 
{try was, like the whole regency, the reign of women. Ma- 
dame de Prye, miftrefs of the duke, (M. le Duc), ruled the 
affairs of {tate at her pleafure.—Chap. AVIII. details the af- 
fairs of Spain relative to France; the views of the Spanifh 
queen in wifhing to come into France; the abdication of 
Philip the Fifth of Spain; affairs at Rome; and intrigues of 
the French court. 

© It is difficult to imagine what determined Philip V. to ab- 
dicate, the throne. ‘Lhofe who are perfuaded that this prince 
did nothing without the advice of his wife, and who knew that 
fhe loved to govern, pretended that their Catholic majefties 
wifhed to be at liberty to pafs into France, as foon as they 
fhould hear of the death of the king. ‘This opinion, which 
the public could not authenticate, 1s however true. This 
ambitious hope alone could prevent their Catholic majefties 
from Tepenting their retreat, as all thoie princes have done, 
who have inclined to quit their thrones to prepare for eternity. 
And it is very certain that, however profound the devotion of: 
Philip V. might be, it would not have preferved him from the 
liftleffnefs of retreat; and that this monarch was not deter- 
mined on this occafion by the interetts of his crown. He left 
it toa prince, young, without experience, furrounded by fac- 
tions at a time when there {till exifted great affairs to be dif- 
cuffed, for which a king was required whofe age might have 
been refpedted, and who might have been fuppofed to govern 
by himfel& ©The Spanifh queen loft nothing on this occafion ; 
for, though retired to St. Ildephonto, fhe did not ceafe to go- 
-yern. All the refolutions which appeared in public, clothed 
with the authority of the new king, were either determined at 
the court of St. Iidephonio, or by its advice. It was impofh- 

le that this pofture of affairs could long fubfift, or that it 
fhould not at the end lead to great inconveniences. It is even 
dificult to prevent domeftic diffentions in fuch a cafe. Thus 
formerly, in Spain itfelf, Charles V. in his.retreat, and Phi- 
lip 11. on the throne, were far from being on fuch amicable. 
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terms as before: and, as to the nations, they are not fo well 
governed, and the courtiers are lefs fubmiflive.’ 

The death of Louis I. of Spain, and the fending back of 
the infanta, we fhall pafs over. Our author hefitates not to 
impute the death of Peter I. to his wife, the czarina, who 
thus prevented his revenge for an amour of her’s which he 
had difcovered. ‘The negotiations for the marriage of Louis 
XV. are narrated. Among others, 

© The ezarina had offered her dz tughter, the princefs Eliza- 
beth, with the moft inviting advantages in a political view 3 
but the birth had been too equivoca!, her conduct too much 
fufpected, and it could not be refolved upon to mingle the 
blood of France with a race barbarous or ignoble. 

‘ At fame time a very fenfible courfe was purfued, which 
was to demand from George I. of England, one of the prin- 
cefles, his grand-children. If the demand-had fucceeded, 
the evil would not have been great; for, far from having 
formed too intimate an union, this marriage would perhaps 
have become in time a fubjcét of diftruft and diftance between 
the two courts. Thofe who advifed this {ftep never believed 
that it would meet with any fuceefs ; but it might infpire fen- 
timents of gratitude and fenfibility in the heart of the Englifh 
king, who was in truth a good and gallant gentleman, ak 
prevent him from giving himfelf up to the advances of the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid united. 

© It produced this effect: the king of England would have. 
given one of his grand-daughters to his majeity, but his moft 
faithful and beft minifters having given him to underftand that 
they could not, without a prevarication againft the Englith laws, 
intermeddle with this negotiation, that monarch ever teftified 
himfelf obliged to us for the propofal; and what he felt, as 
the father of a family, facilitated much his future tranfa€tions 
with us, asa king.’ 

Maffillon, in chap. XX. mentions the marriage of Louis XV. 
with Mary, daughter of Staniflaus, king of Poland; the foreign 
affairs, treaty of Hanover, and difgrace of the duke (prince) 
ef Condé. The inftructions given to the king concerning 
his marriage, are narrated with more freedom than is thought 
commonly to belong to the fevere charaéter of a dignitary of 
the church. ‘The twenty-firlt, and laft chapter, contains the 
conclifion and recapitulation of the work, the degradation of 
the French nation, and the means of removing it; with the 
principles ef a good government, or rather remarks on the du- 
ties of kings. But having already dwelt fo long on this inte- 
refting volume, we fhall only farther announce that, at the 
‘end, there is a curious hiftorical fragment of Maffillon, being 
arelation of the fecret journey of Staniilaus, king of —- 
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frem Verfailles to Warfaw, to regain his crown, Aug. 22.— 


Sept. 8. 1733. Some notes on the Memoirs, and an Index, 
are added. 





Choix des Pierres Gravies du Cabinet Imperial des Antiquess 
reprefentées en XL, Planches; decrites et expliquées, par Ad. 
LD Abbé Eckhel, Dire&eur de ce Cabinet, et Profeffeur des An 
tiquités en PUniverfité de Vienne. AV:enne en 4utriche, de 
Imprimerie de ‘Fofeph Neble de Kurzbek, Libraire Impri- 
meur de la Cour. 1788. Large 4t0. 


Al Sele€tion of ancient Gems from the Imperial Cabinet, defcribed 
and explained by Mr. Eckhel, Sc. Sold in London by Ed- 
wards, Pall-mall. 3/. 135. 6d. Boards. 


HOUGH this work has been publifhed for fome years,. 
yet the copies have but very recently reached this coun- 

try. In a well-written Preface, the editor, Mr. Eckhel, al- 
ready well known as a numifmatic author, explains his defign, 
and the manner of the execution. He juftly expreffes the ex- 
treme difficulty of finding artifts capable of drawing and en- 
graving from ancient productions with fuperlative exactnefs, 
and without mingling their own manner with the original. 
The great reputation of Bernard Pieart feemed to fzcure 
praife to the prints of baron Stofch’s gems, and yet they have 
been highly cenfured by M. de Gravelle, by Mariette, and 
others. The plates of M. de Gravelle’s gems, which Mari- 
ette has highly praifed, are difapproved by the editors of thofe 
of the duke of Grleans, and very juftiy. Thefe editors alfo 
find too much of the manner ot Bouchardon, in the gems 
publifhed by Mariette, who had before blamed Peter Paul 
Rubens, and Pietro Sant Bartoli, for the fame defect, ia 
drawing and engraving thofe remains of ancient art. “‘Lhefe 
reciprocal cenfures have put Mr. Eckhe! much upon his guard, 
and he has been feduloutly attentive to the exactneis and fidelity 
of the artifts employed. When the engraver has failed in thote 
qualities, our editor honeftly confeffes the defect; as, for one 
inftance, and we believe the only one, the head of Antinous. 
He proceeds to ftate that he has omitted all the trivial fub- 
jects, fuch as deities, emperors, &c. already often engraven; 
and all the indecent ones fo common on ancjent gems. The 
prolixity of Beger, and the drynefs of M. de Gravelle, have 
been equally avoided; and we muft fay that this work is one 
of the moft judicious of the kind, affording fuflicient explana- 
tions without prolixity. We were, however, rather furprifed 
to find the duke of Marlborough’s gems mentioned but once, 
and that only to point out that a modern forgery had been 
miftaken for a production of ancient art. The following re- 
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marks we tranflate for the peculiar fervice of the antiqua- 
ries. 

‘I have, above all, abftained from hazarding unfounded 
conjectures; for if the fubje& be clear and known from my- 
thology or hiitory, it fufhices to point it out in a few words : and 
if it be too ambiguous, or abfolutely inexplicable, a defe& 
very common in types, only arifing from libertinifm, mere 
imagination, fuperitition, and perhaps dreams; of what ufe 
can conjeCtures be, commonly vain and frivolous, in fpite of 
the mafs of erudition in which they are enveloped ? One has 
often occafion to remark, with the marquis Maffei, ‘ the 
weaknefs of antiquaries, in attempting to refer every fubje& 
they attempt to explain to known articles of mythology, or ta 
great hiftorical events, and to engraft upon thefe, fubjects often 
produced by mere caprice, or regarding individuals totally un- 
known to hiftory.’ 

Mr. Eckhel concludes his judicious Preface with an apology 
for the defeéts of his French, a language in which he is little 
accuftomed to wtite, and an acknowledgment to the baron de 
Locella, for correcting the flyle of his work, and other aids. 

The work itfelf confifts of only forty gems, moftly very 
large, engraven on forty plates, with the defcriptions prefixed, 
As the fubjects are few, and the book is likely to be confined 
to a {mall number of purchafers in this ccuntry, we fhall give 
the reader a brief idea of the whole. ‘They are moftly cameos. 

The firft plate reprefents the apotheofis of Auguftus, from a 
large onyx, already publifhed by different antiquaries. ‘This 
gem is, perhaps, the fineft in the world. - Mr. Eckhel remarks 
that thefe large onyxes, of a peculiar kind and value, and now 
unknown, came, as appears from Pliny’s Natural Hittory, 
from the weftern parts of India, ob{cure to modern geogra- 
phy, but explored by the Greeks from their colony of Bac- 
triana. In the defcription, it is mentioned that Germanicus 
has his left hand upon the pommel of the parazonium, but in 
the print it rather appears to be the bulla. 

2. Auguftus and Rome. 

3. 4. Lhe Roman eagle: reverfe, an admirable head of Au- 
guitus. | 

5. Buft of Tiberius; fomewhat uncertain: to us the face 
rather appears that of Germanicus. 

6. Agrippina, wife of Gérmanicus. 

7. The emperor Claudius, his. wife Agrippina; his father 
and mother, Drufus and Antonia; rather erroneoufly called 
‘ The emperor Claudius and his family.’ 

8. A head of Hadrian. 

g. Antinous; a matterpiece, but the features iil-copied. 

1c. Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arfinoe, a precious remain 
of ancient Greck art. But the drawing in the original gem is 
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deficient, the ear of Ptolemy being placed much too high” 
Such errors in drawing are not unfrequent in coins, and gems? 
of undoubted antiquity. 

13. Head of an unknown king. 

12. Cybele: the hands and arms far too la 

13. Jupiter thundering, 2 fingular gem of nine layers of 
brown and white, and of which the artift has judicioufly 
availed himfelf. The attitude of the god, and the four haries 
in his car, are full of force and fpirit. 

14. Neptune, and other figures; obfcure. 

15. A Nereid on a Triton. 

16. Head of Apollo. 

17. Apollo i on his lyre. 

18. A buft of Minerva, exquifitively rich and beautiful, 
the work of Afpafius on red jafper. ‘The fimplicity and nai- 
veté of the countenance, chiefly arifing from a beautiful and 
almoft /iving peculiarity in the lips, little accord with the cha- 
racter of Minerva; and this gem probably reprefents a real 
portrait, with the fymbols of that goddefs. 

19. Minerva crowning Bacchus : reverfe, a hero and his mif-_ 
trefs, unknown. 

20. Oreftes killing his mother and her hufband Egifthus. 

21. Minerva deciding at the Areopagus in favour of Oref- 
tes. 

22. A Bacchanalian fubjeét. 

23. 24. Bacchus and Ariadne. 

25. A Bacchante. 

26. 27. Hercules and Telephus. 

28. Caftor on one fide, Pollux on the other: full 
lengths. 

29. Pfyche in sinebin, Cupid trying to comfort her with 
mufic. 

30. Harpocrates, an amulet. 

31. Head of Medufa. Mr. Eckhel juftly praifes the Greek 
profile on this, and other gems, confilting in a ftrait line 
from the top of the forehead to the tip of the nofe. It is one 
of the ftrangeft things in Lavater’s defultory work, that he 
fhould be infenfible to the peculiar charm of this phy fio; gnomy, 
and accufe it of flupidity and infenfibility. But he had no op- 

ortunity of either feeing Greek women, or Greek works of 
art ; and has often decided rafhly from meagre fhades and bad 
rints. 

32. Thefeus conqueror of the Minotaur. 

33. Pheedra and Hyppolytus. He faints on her difcovering 
her inceftuous pafhon, while fhe ftands angry and abafhed. 

34. Jupiter and Leda. 

35- The carrying off Helen by Thefeus. 

: Mm 4 36. Pro- 
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| 36. Protefilas and Laodamia. A beautiful gem, but fomee 
what immodeft. Laodamia fo much loved her flain hufband, 
that fhe prevailed on the gods to permit him fometimes to re- 
vifit her from the fhades, ‘They are in dalliance, while Mer- 
cury awaits to. convey him back, 
' 37. Ulyfles returned to Ithaca. He fits penfive, in his dif- 
guife of a beggar, while a feaft is preparing for the fuitors. 
38. 39. Unknown heroes. | 
40. Helen, an ancient Greek gem. Our editor juftly ob- 
ferves, that many remains of very ancient Greek art are mifta- 
ken for Etrufcan. 








Beifhreibung der Ebene von Trojay mit ciner Charte von diefer 
Landfchaft, Sc. 


A Defcription of the Plain of Troy, with a Map of that Re- 
gion, tranflated from the Englifh 5 and illufirated with a Pre- 
face, Remarks, and Additions. By Mr. Counceller Heyne. 8v0. # 
Leipfig. 1792. 


AF i ae I a ee Bt ee 


HOUGH it fhould appear to be a deviation from our or- 

dinary track, to advert to, in an exprefs article, a German 
tranflation ; yet as the knowledge of that language is extend- 
ing itfelf amongft us, and as the book in queftion bears the 
i imprefs of one of the firft of {fcholars, we flatter ourfelves 
| that this notice of it will by no means be unacceptable, at leaft, 
to our Claffical readers. 

Int791, profeffor Dalzel, of Edinburgh, favoured the pub- 

lic with his publication of the Treatife before us*. To the 
Preface of that gentlemen, Mr. Heyne, in his own, hath add- 
ed a judicious and impartial critique of—a work this was ma- 
terially defigned to oppofe—Wood’s Effay on Homer, &c.; 
together with a brief account of what he himfelf hath done, 
and an intimation of what he wifhed to have done in the vo- 
lume to follow. Left, however, he fhould be cenfured for 
| having thruft his fickle into another man’s harveft, he is anxious 
Hl to apprize the reader that his undertaking had the previous 
| fanction both of Mr. Dalzel and the Royal Society of Edin- 
| burgh, as well as of M. Chevalier, the original author. 
t The judgment formed by Mr. Heyne concerning thefe re- 
fearches, and in which we entirely concur, is that, though 
the fources of the Scamander are evinced by M. Chevalier to 
be near Bunarbafchi, and the fite of Troy in its vicinity; yet 
| it is the reverfe from clear, that the eminences, fo fondly ima- 
i} gined to be barrows of Homer’s heroes, are really fuch. 
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* See our Review, New Arrangement, vol. vi. p. $0. 
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Mr. Heyne has fubjoined to the Jaft chapter of the Englith 


work, fome very curious and elaborate obfervations of his. 
learned friend, councellor Kaeftner, on the height and fhadow 
of mount Athos : ; and to thefe, an admirable diiquifition of his 
own, on the lecalitics of the Iliad, in reference to Troy. 

We-cannot help exprefling our hope that profeffor Dalzel, 
for the benefit of his many readers who underftand not Ger- 
man, will give,-in their own language, by way of Appendix 
to his volume, all that is new im this. 

It may be proper to add, that the tranflation into German, 
is not the work of Mr. Heyne himfelf; but of a promifing 
young fcholar, Mr. Dornedden, who has given in it a very ad- 
vantageous fpecimen of his accuracy and tafte. 





Olai Gerhard: Tychfen de Numis Hebraicis Diatribe, qua fimul 
ad nuperas Til. France. Peregti Bayerit ebjectignes re/poudeture 
8v0. Roftochi. 1791. 


And— 


Editio altera cafligatior, curante Thom. Firm. de Arteta. Ma- 
dridi. 1792. 


HIS celebrated orientalift, in the year 1779, publifhed at 
Roftock and Leipzig, a tract in which he a ‘tempted to 
difprove the authenticity of the Jewili money, with infcrip- 
tions in the Samaritan character. ‘To the o! beatae contained 
in it, abbé Bayer, then about to bring forward his elegant 
work in defence of thefe coins, replied in his Preface. Pro- 
fefflor Tychfen, who, from the prefent monennenerty, and other 
circum{tances, appnis to be one of the irétab:/e venus, being 
more than a little provoked, thought proper to vent his (pleenina 
manner not the moft liberal. The abbé in his Vindicia retorted 
with effe€t, and to that work this is an anfwer. ‘Whe refult 
is, that Mr. Tychfen has thought proper to fhift his ground, 
and in confequence maintain a new hypothefis, upon which he 
plumes himfelf not a little. ‘This is, the fevera) coins he be- 
fore maintained to be {purious, were the produCtion of Simon 
Barcochebas, (or, as he is here ftyled, Bencozibas.) To this 
conclufion he has been led by fome doubts of abbé Barthel lear, 
taken up, as we conceive, on a very infufficient foundation, 
But this queftion we are induced to h rope will be fatistact a 
difcuffed in a work, profeffedly on the fubjedt, which has bee 
fome time looked for from My. Hlenley 3 and which, if we are 
not mifinformed, has been announced by himfelf at the end 
ofan E/ffay lately publithed toward @ new edition aud tranfiation 
of Tibuilus. 
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Lesfvente Blatter von F. G. Herder. Vierte Sammlung. Go- 
tha. 1792. 


The feattered Leaves of FG» Herder, a Fourth Colleion. 


"F*HE learning, genius, and philofophic fpirit, for which 
- Mr. Herder is,fo confpicuous in his own country, and 
the daily extenfron of the German Janguage amongft us, are 
eircumftances that unitedly call for not only fome notice of the 
solume here announced, but alfo of thofe conneéted with it. 

‘The firft, which was publifhed at Gotha, in the year 1785, 
is introduced by a preface in form of dialogue, in which the 
contents of the yolume are briefly defcanted on. Thefe are, 
I. Flowers culled from the Greek Anthology.—IT. Remarks 
on the Greek Anthology, and particularly on the Greek Epi- 
gram.— Tf. Whether Painting or Mufic be the more perfect 
Art? A Difcufhion by the Mufes prefiding over each.—IV. 
Paramythien, compofed from Grecian fable. —V. On the 
Tranfmigration of the Soul. Three Dialogues.—VI. Love 
and Selfifinefs. A Sequel to the Letters of Mr. Hemfterhuis 
on Defire 

Of the Second Collection, printed at the fame place, in the 
following year, the contents are, after an illuftrative Preface, 
}. Flowers culled from the Greek Anthology.—II. Remarks 
on the Greck Mpigram, part the fecond.—IlI. Hyle: a firft 
and fecond collection of {mall Greek compofitions. —IV. 
Nemeiis, an inftructive Allegory. — V. How the Ancients 
perfonified Death: a fequel to Lefling’s tract on the fame fub- 
yeCt.— Vi. Gotthold Ephraim Lefhng. 

The third volume was publifhed in 1787, and begins, like 
the firft, with an introductory Dialogue, between Phzedrus 
and Socrates, concerning the fubjects to follow. 'Thefe are, 
I. Imaginations and Dreams, in verfe.—II. On Imagery, In- 
vention, and Fable.—IL1. Leaves of Ancient Times, in three 
collections. —IV. On Perfepolis, a conjecture. 

A Prefatory Letter to the fourth Collection briefly touches 
on its fubjects :—I. Flowers culled from the Eaftern Poets.— 
iI. Expreilion and Imagery, of the Orientals in particular: a 
Rhapfody.—II. On the Immortality of Man, a LeCture.— 
TV. and V. On the Monumental Remains of the Ancient 
World. ‘Two Parts. — VI. Letters on an Eaftern Drama. 
fSacontala.}— VII. Thoughts of a Bramin, in verfe.—VIII. 
Vithonus and Aurora. 

Judging that a few fpecimens may not be unacceptable, we 
prefent our readers with the following : 


‘AN A- 
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©‘ANAKREONS GRAB, 


Um dich miiffe mit vollen Beeren der frifchefte Ephen 
Grunen! Es miiffen um dich fchénere Blumen erzichen 

Diefe Purpurwiefen! Es ftrémen Stréme von Milch dir: 
Stréme von fiiffen Wein dufte die Erde dir zu, 

Dafs noch deine Afche, dafs deine Gebeine fich laben, 
O Anakreon, wann Afche der Todten geniefst.’ 





©HERAKLITUS und DEMOKRITUWS., 


© Heraklit, wie wiirdeft du jetzt das Leben beweinen, 
Kamft du wieder zuriick in die geplagtere Welt ! 

Und Demokritus du, wie wiirdeft jetzo du lachen, 
Kam{t du wieder zuriick in die bethortere Welt ! 

Ich fteh vor euch beyden und finne, wie ich mit Weitheit 
Jetzt bedauren und jetzt kénne belachen die Welt.’ 





‘prE sCHIFFARTH. 


‘ Eine gefihrliche Schiffarth ift der Sterblichen Leben: 
Oft ergreifet der Sturm unfer gebrechliches Schiff, 

Und das Gliick an Ruder, es Ienkt uns heiher und dorthin: 
Zwifchen Hoffen und Furcht fchweben wir wechfelnd umher- 

Der hat gluckliche Fahrt: ungluckliche diefer und alle 
Nimmt Ein Hafen zuletzt unter der Erde uns auf.’ 


It were eafy to multiply extracts, with which thofe who are 
mafters of German, could not fail to be pleafed; but as 
Poetry muft lofe its charms to an Englifh reader, in a profe 
tranflation, and as the Philofophical Difquifitions of our au- 
thor are too abftrufe to be taken by piece-meal, we will fub- 
join an abridgment of the Conjeéfure on Per/epolis. 


Thefe ancient and magnificent ruins are thought by Mr. 
Herder not lefs worthy of attention than thofe of Egypt or 
Greece; whilft the number of thirteen hundred figures, dif- 
tin€tly vifible upon them, afford ample fcope for inquiry. 

After exploding the hypothefis of count Caylus, in refpect 
to the coloffal figures, which he pretended were Egyptian, and 
referring them, inftead, to the mountains of Kaf and the 
regions of Ghenniftan, the author confiders them as of the 
fame clafs with the Simurgh or Anka, and thofe other imagi- 
nary creatures of the Peries and Divs. 

It is obvious, from the fictions of the Eaftern nations, that 
the figures of beafts were primarily chofen for the reprefenta- 
tives of men and nations; and in the fymbols of the earlieft 
times mental and moral qualities could be no better exprefied 
than by the difcriminative qualities of animal nature. Under 
fuch forms Jacob characterifed his fons, and Mofes his na- 
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tion. Thus the Reem, or Unicorn, is ufed by Balaam te 
exemplify the People he was compelled to biefs; and by Job, 
to exprefs irrefiftible ftrength. In Daniel, who was educated 
out of Paleftine, and lived the beft part of his life under Da- 
rius the Mede, and Cyrus the Perfian, we find ftriking images 
of this kind appropriated to particular nations. ‘Thus, the 
Lion falling on the Unicorn, or the King feizing and ftabbing 
him, were figures which hada precife and determinate meaning. 

As then the Unicorn ftood for the power of the /iate, fo the 
beaft with wings reprefented the wi/dom. His head being in- 
circled by a diadem, indicates the fabulous animal on the moun- 
tain of Kaf, which fpoke fo many languages, and exercifed 
fupreme dominion. Accordingly, the beft clue to the illuf- 
tration of thefe figures may be found in the vifion of Daniel, 
the fourth book of Ezra, or the Apocalypfe of John. Al-Bo- 
rak, on which Mahomed rode to Heaven, was of the fame 
fort, and the offspring of ancient fiction. Hence power marks 
the outer, and regal wifdom the inner portal oi the palace. 
The Zend-Avefta may be looked upon as a liturgical com- 
ment upon fuch figures, and contains the traditions concern- 
ing them of ancient times. Every one perufing it, muft be 
ftruck at a Bull endowed with reaton, and an animal, like an 
Afs, with fix eyes, nine mouths, two ears, and a horn; as 
well as a bird that {peaks the language of Heaven. 

Paffing on from thefe guardians of the palace to the figures 
within, the next inquiries are: who is intended by the celef- 
tial reprefentation that conftantly hovers over the diftinguifh- 
ed perfonage ? Who that perfonage thus diftinguifhed? And 
who, the numerous attendants ? — The former, from an ace 
curate inveftigation and analogy, is determined to be the fym- 
bol of the Perfian Divinity, with his effential atrributes.—The 
perfon whom this fymbol continually attends is afcertained b 
his tiara to be a king, and as the unanimous traditions of the 
Perfians refer the erection of this ftructure to their moft an- 
cient and renowned fovereign Dfhemfchid, upon the bafis Ta- 
hamurad had laid; fo Dichemfchid is the mythological fove- 
reign here fuppofed. Hence his cup (i. e. the veilel of the 
Sun *) of wifdom, or mirror of the world, on whofe furface 





* Dfiam, a cup, and Schid, the Sun. Of this wonderful veffel many noti-es 
have been preferved through the Greeks. When Xerxes threw his golden eup, 
out of which he had offered a libation to the Sun, into the Heliefpont, it was 
done, no doubr, to procure a favourable tranfit. Stefichorus has a direct re- 
ference to this myftical veffcl, in application to the fame element. 
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See Caufabon. Animadverf. in Athenxzum, p- 784. 3. 41. and Euftath. ad 
Odyf. 1. p.r632-hai. Rey, | 
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he contemplated the face of nature, with all things hidden and 
future. His public entrance into I{thekar (Perfepolis), he ce- 
lebrated, according to report, when the fun entered the fign 
Aries, and with this entrance his zera began. Of courfe, the 
reprefentations on thefe ruins. are the royal hiftories of this 
ancient Perfian, Solomon Dichemfchid, the adminiftration of 
his government, and his apotheofis. Thefe views the fubor- 
dinate accompaniments are fhewn to fubferve. 

The third queftion, which refpects his attendants, is no 
lefs fatisfaCtorily anfwered. They are his fervants and fub- 
jects, diftinguifhed according to their different orders, and the 
gradations in fociety, inftituted by him throughout the differ- 
ent provinces of his empire. 

As Df{chem{fchid’s folemn entry into Ifthaker was the grand 
feftival which began the Perfian zera, it was aceounted alfo the 
anniverfary of the world. ‘The firft day of every year was ob- 
ferved, in commemoration of the creation by Ormuzd, and as 
that on which his laws were given; accordingly, in imitation 
of him, his earthly reprefentative was to. appear as conftituting 
kingdoms, and enjoying his works. Hence the figures in wr 
tion were a public archive of this in{ftitution. 

The ‘next enquiries are: by whom thefe ftru€tures weré 
reared? And whether for a palace or temple Common tras 
dition {tyles them the canopy or refidence of Dichemichid, 
and confiders him as the builder. The ancient world in ge- 
ral placed its fame in buildings; witnefs the tower of Babel, 
and the pyramids of Egypt. Hence there is no reafon to aif- 
eard the account tranf{mitted, Kings of the earlieft ages were, 
like the patriarchs, noted for longevity. Thus Dichemfchid 
is faid to have lived feven hundted years. Now’ whether this 
were his family epoch, or that during which his inftitutions 
were obferved, it would equally adinit the exiitence of a con- 
f{picuous edifice to eternife his fame. ‘lhe marble was on the 
{pot, and reared in its quarry. If we pronounce, from the ex: 
ertions of our days, what ftructures it were poflible for the an- 
cients to raife, or works execute, we fhould annihilate the 

yramids of Egypt, with all the antiquitics of Greece and 
Soa. From an ample difcuflion of various particulars, it ig 
concluded, that the {tru€tures under confideration were evi- 
dently anterior to the time of Cyrus; and it is inferred, not 
only from the fimplicity of the figures, their drefs, &c. but 
alfo from the letters of the infcriptions, coeval with them, that 
thefe monuments were of a very remote origin, and probably 
of the time of the Pifchadians. ‘The religious fymbols, like- 
wife, tend to the fame conclufion. The accounts of the Per- 
fians, tranf{mitted through Herodotus and other Greeks, are 
evidently too defective to be much rehted on; no pretenfions 
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therefore from this quarter will invalidate the pofitions before 
laid down. The injury which this palace fuftained from the 
torch of Alexander, muft have been very inconfiderable in 
comparifon with what it has fuftained from other caufes. The 
hatred borne by Mahomedans to fculptured figures, and, per- 
haps, the concuffions of an earthquake, have confpired to mu- 
tilate and fhake afunder thofe {tones which were impregnable 
to the blaze of a flambeau. Imperfect as thefe walls ftill are, 
enough of them remains to excite the veneration of the pre- 
fent age, and probably of ages to come. 

For the underftanding of this fummary (as well indeed as the 
difquifition at large) it will be neceffary to confult the prints 
of Perfepolis in Kaempfer, Chardin, Le Brun, and Niebuhr ; 
and we cannot but with that fome ingenious perfon could give 
a tranflation of Mr. Herder’s tract, illuftrating it with out-line 
copies of the plates referred to, at the fame time adding, as 
notes, fuch paflages from the Zend-Avefta, and the comments 
of Kleuker * upon them, as might be found proper to throw 
light on the work. It would, we think, well coincide with 
the plan of Mr. Maurice. 

The third volume of Mr. Herder on the Spirit of the He- 
brew Poetry, though long expected is ftill with-holden. 





Veftigia Comitiorum apud Hungaros, ec. 


Remains of Diets among the Hungarians, from the Origin of 
their Kingdom in Pannenia to the prefent Time, traced from 
Hifiorians and Charters. By M. G. Kovachich. 8vo. Ofen, 
1790. 
PE HIS work, compofed with great judgment and knowledge 
of the hiftory of Hungary, is one of the beft productions 
with which latter years have enriched this province of litera- 
ture. In the Preface we clearly perceive how well the author 
knows the duties of an hiftorian, when he treats thofe objects 
which relate to the political ftate of nations; and with what 
fcrupulous exactnefs he has fulfilled thefe duties, as far as 
the obfcurity which attends the tranfactions of the middle 
ages, and the regard due to his contemporaries, would admit. 
He afcends to the diets under the dukes of Hungary. The 
firft which he difcovers, is the affembly of the ftates of Hun- 
gary in 884, in order to eleét an hereditary duke, when the 
father of duke Arpad was raifed to that dignity. He allows 
that the exiftence of this diet is rendered doubtful by the af- 





* This ineftimable treafure of Perfian learning, contained in fix vols. qto. 
is the work of Johan Friedrich Kleuker, and was publifhed at Riga and Leip- 
zig in the years 3776, 1777, 1783, 1783. : 
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fertion of an ancient hiftorian, Conftantine Porphyrogenitus, 
who fays exprefsly, that Arpad was the firft duke of Hun 
gary; but as, notwithftanding, Mr. Kovachich finds fome 
traces of this aflembly of the ftates, he thinks that he ought 
not to omit making mention of it. He gives a particular ac- 
count of the legiflature atcribed to Stephen I. and of the de- 
crees of Ladiflas, and of Coloman: and proves that thefe 
princes had not, any more than other contemporary monaivhs, 
the right of making new laws, this prerogative only belong- 
ing to the aflemblies of the people. It iS, however, allowed 
that the prince commonly prepared the articles, which were te 
be fubmitted to the examination and fanétion of the itstess 
but this he did with the participation of the | bithops: and gran 
dees of the kingcom, as was commonly the practice of the 
{fame epoch in the weftern parts of Europe. 


From a letcer of pope Innocent HI. in 1204, it appears that 
the king PACH ang his predecefiors, had taken an cath 
of obedience to the Roman ae ; and that they had even em- 
gaged them{elves to defend ‘the rights and immunities of the 
church. 

The famous decree of the year 1222, under the reign of 
Andrew IT. a law on which the Hungarians found their pr- 
vileges, is. here explained in favour of all the nation, while 
fome other writers have chofen to infinuate that thele 


ie oes 


oriva- 
Jeges only extended to the nobility. But the juitice of om 
author’s explanation is proved | by another decree of the yeas 
i231, which ciantiennas hock preceding, and w which the rights 
of the nation are {till more clearly ftated. This decree is here 
inierted at length, as well as feveral others which are of par 
ticular importance, or which had not yet been printed: as % 
the others, Mr. Kovachich only gives cextradts, that he may 
not {well che volume. 


Phe two decrees above mentioned did not prevent king 
Andrew, nor the grandees of the kingdom, front tr ramp ling. 
under foot the right sof the people. New taxes.were incei- 
fantly exacted to fupply the expenditure of a fcandalous lux- 
ury. In order to appeafe the public murmurs, the primate 
was obliged to rane the anathema of the church, and foon 
a prince, deaf to the woice of reafon, and to the groans of h 
fub; etts, was-feen to tremble under the eccleiiailic red: bis 
lette r to the papal legate fhews the moit humble repentauce, 
and gives the moft folemn promile of better conduét. 

An edict of BelalV. of the year 1267, confirms the two 
decrees of An drew, and is here inferted entire. 

After the extinction of the Arpad family, by the death « 
Andrew III. : without children, commences a fe cond DET es ot 
the Hungarian hiftory, during which that kingdom was 
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verned by princes of different families. The vacation of the 
throne furnifhed to the papal legate an opportunity of affum- 
ing a new prerogativ e, that of convoking the diet in fpite of 
the ; protefts of the palatine, to whom this “office ought to have 
belonged. ‘The act of election of Charles I. is among thofe 
which the author has thought proper to infert at length. But 
the troubles which agitated the kingdom, during’ the courfe of 
this fecond period, render its hiftory extremely embroiled ; and 
it is fometimes difficult to determine whether affemblies, call- 
ed by fuch or fuch a party, deferved the name of diets. What- 
ever may be their nature, their decrees are at leaft clothed 
with all the forms neceffary to warrant their authenticity ; and 
in the introductions to thefe decrees, the ftates are arranged 
in the fame claffes, which have been maintained till our time. 

‘The authority of the diet appears with fo much {plendour 
fince the fecond decree of Sigifmond I. in 1405; chat many 
Hungarian writers have thence concluded, that it is only fince 
that epoch that the confent of the ftates became necefflary, in 
order to give a royal ediét the force of law. It is true that the 
form, then introduced into the public acts, renders tle parti- 
cipation of the ftates in the legiflation more apparent; but this 
affords no argument that the fame right did not aft long be- 
fore, inafmuch as it is proved by undoubted monuments that 
the Hungarians exercifed it ata far more ancient period. 

The firtt traces of the convocation of the ftates by the kings 
are found in a letter of Ladiflas the Peithumous to the town 
of Caffow : and thés practice has been ever fince followed, as 
appears from feveral fuch invitations copied by our author. 
The decree of the diet aflembled at Peith, in 1458, wnder the 
reign of Matthias Corvinus, is here printed for the firit time, , 
with inftru@tive remarks. Mr. Kovachich here makes an ob- 
fervation, which may {pare many difputes and ufelefs refearches 
concerning the diets of Hungary: it is, that often many 
refolutions takeif by the ftates in their aflembly are omitted in 
the recital of the decrees, and only comprifed under the ufual 
form inter alia, without this circumitance preventing their 
having the fame force with others fpecified. 

During the reign of Matthias Corvinus there was almoft 
every year an affembly of the ftates. On his deaths in 1490, 
an example appeared of a precedent before unknown ; his wi- 
dow convoking the diet, and treating directly with that af- 
fembly. 

The boafted conftitution of Hungary dates from the year 
1505, under the reign of Ladiflas VI. ‘The article, which 
requires that the king of copa | fhall be born in the coun- 
try, was made exprefsly to exclude Maximilian I. of Auftria, 


from the fuccefion to the crown. The decrees of the diets 
under 
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under Louis II. had not before appeared, except in extra¢ts, 
or greatly caftrated: Mr. Kovachich has firft publifhed them 
complete. Thefe atts, with the diffentions on the legality of 
the greater part of the diets which affembled in thefe turbu 
lent and unhappy times, occafion the hiftory of this reign to 
occupy more {pace than that of any other. ‘The diet of 1526; 
the laft of this period, was alfo the laft in which the aflembiy 
was held in the plain of Rakos, a cuftom which had been al- 
ways obferved for about 250 years, or during all the courfe 
of this period of Hungarian hiftory. 

After the death of Louis, his widow alfo thought fhe might 
convoke the diet. Her letters, feconded by a cireular {ume 
mons of the palatine, invited the ftates to aflemble at Pefth. 
But, while a party confented to this, a {till more confiderable 
party proclaimed a feparate diet at Tokay, and proceeded to an 
election to fill the vacant throne. It was Join of Zapolia 
who here obtained the greateft number of fuffrages ; while the 
diet of Pefth was unanimous in favour of Ferdin andI. It is 
well known that each of thefe princes affumed the title ef king. 
At the end of the hiftory of this period the author gives fome 
details on the organization of the diets. In the ancient times 
each diftri€t fent only a certain number of deputies; but 
under the reign of Ladiflas II. all the nobility “was mvited 
to aflift. There is no trace of deputies of towns before the 
time of Sigifmond: the author, however, dares not to con- 
clude that this is the period of their urft introdu€tion. This 
is not the only point on which the unfkilful hiitorians of thofe 
times are filent. 

The third, and laft, period, during which Hungary has ‘al- 
‘ways been a part of the ftates of the houfe of Aultria, is that 
on which Mr. Kovachich dwells the leaft: the nearer ofie ap- 
proaches to contemporary times, the more difficult it is to pre 
fent the truth without difguife. Our author ftill explains his 
fentiments with the fame freedom; bur he no longer off-rg 
more than the important parts of hiftory, in which the eve Mt, 
and not the perfons appear. Yet, attached to his object, she 
forgets nothing belonging to the public law of Hungary. Un- 
der the reign of Ferdinand, the ftates demanded that all the 
known decrees fhould be gathered into a code, and reviewed 
by fome lawyers, in order to be afterwards | prefented to the 
examination and confirmation of the diet. The fame propo- 
{ition had already been made in the reigns of Ladiflas, and of 
Louis I. without any refult. 

A very curious piece occurs in the inftrudtion of a difiri 
to its deputies, in the diet of 1547. Sparks are perceived 
in it of that hatred againft the Germans, which was manifeft- 
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ed more openly in 1563, and has ever fince increafed. The 
author femarks that this difcontent 1s more ancient than the 
great prerogatives which ftrangers have enjoyed in Hungary, 
under the government of the Auftrian princes, and that it af 
cends ‘even to the time of the monarch Peter. Under Ro- 
dolf Il. the complaints of the Hungarians were as warm as 
thofe of his other fubjects : and much offence was taken, be 
caufe the emperor was almoft never prefent at the diets, but 
was reprefented by one of his brothers. In the feventeenth 
century more order began to be introduced into the deliberax 
tions of the diets, an exact regifter of the debates was kept, 
and all the writings relative to them were collected. But the 
affemblies of the {tates then became more rare. 

As fo latter times, the author is contented with marks 
ing the year of the dict, the fummary of the decrees iffued, 
and the hiftorical and diplomatic documents, which may be 
confulted for the details. ‘The capitulation, prefented to Fer- 
dinand UI. is the firft which was inferted in the acts of the 
‘diet. ‘The internal troubles of the kingdom accafioned great 
diforders in the diets held under the reigns of Leopold and 
Jofeph I. Since the time of Charles VI. the decrees confirm- 
ed at the end of the dict bear the title of Articuli five Leges 
Novellares. During the long reign of Maria Therefa, the 
{tates of Hungary were only affembled thrice. ‘The convoca- 
tion of the diet by Leopold Il. in 17g0, terminates this work, 
which is the more interefting to Hungarian hiftory, a¢ the 
‘diets form the chief fprings of its events. 





Gefchichte der MWichtig fien gecgraphifchen Entdeckungen, ec. 


A Hiflory of the principal geographical Difcoveries, till the Are 
rival of the Portugue/e in Fapan,in 1542. By M. C. Spren« 
gel. Svo.e Halle. 1792. 


TEN years ago there appeared a fketch of this work, and the 
| favourable reeeption which it met with in the hterary 
world, appears to have induced theauthor to extend his plan 
to the prefent fcale. 

The new direétion, which the ftudy of geography has ta- 
ken, renders it far more interéfting. A great variety of ufe« 
ful branches of knowledge are circulated by means of that 
fcience, and the other fciences connected with it increafe in 
proportion. Jt is incredible what advances hiftory and poli- 
tics have made, by the clearer notions which we now have 
concetning the ftate of the earth, and the progrefs of civiliza« 
tion among the different nations which inhabit it. The pre- 
fent work difplays to us the unequal progrefs of human know- 
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ledge concerning the furface of the globe which we inhabit. 
A region, before unknown, fhines all at once with the light 
of fcience; while another, having had its turn, finks into ob- 
{curity. A glance thrown on the mafs of thefe viciflitudes 
gives rife to various contemplations. ‘The human mind pre- 
ferves as little regularity in its progrefs, as in its operations; 
fometimes, after the boldeft flights, and the moft brilliant fuc- 
cefs, it falls afleep, and remains in a profound lethargy for 
entire ages. Allon a fudden it awakes. Oceans, and im- 
mente deferts, are barriers too feeble to {top it: regaining, in 
a few years, what it had loft, it is aftonifhed at its own pro- 
grefs. ‘he vanquifher of the elements and of nature, it be- 
lieves every thing fubject to its power, and the abufe, which 
it makes of its faculties, becomes fatal to it anew. But if 
man may glory in his fuccefs, the {prings of his action are 
fometimes lefs laudable. Pride and avarice have hitherto led 
to more difcoveries than the defire of inftru€tion: but it is 
thus that providence fometimes produces good from the very 
excefs of evil. 

The firft people on record, who vifited diftant and unknown 
regions, were the Phoenicians, but their difcoveries are little 
known. Our author paffes over thefe of the Perfians, though 
their four firft kings not only caufed formidable military expedi- 
tions into very diftant countries, but alfo contributed to enlarge 


Beopraphical knowledge by voyages undertaken by their orders. 


e enlarges, however, on the difcoveries of the Greeks: and 
traces an exact delineation of their geographical f{cience in the 
time of Herodotus. In the interval between the age of that 
hiftorian, and that. of Alexander the Great, many learned 


Greeks had undertaken voyages, in the view of making difco- 


veries. Scylax had explored the coafts of the Mediterranean ; 
Pythias thofe of the north fea, as far'as Thule. But, with 
the expedition of Alexander againft the Perfians, commences 
a new period of geography. “Towards the north he penetrat- 
ed farther than the Iaxartes, or Gihon, even into Kirgufia; 
and towards the fouth he advanced into the midit of the coun- 
tries fituated between the Indus and the Ganges. Afia was 
little known to the Europeans, except by conqueft. The 
difcoveries remained ftationary on the north: but not on the 
fouth, where the Syrian and BaCirian kings pufhed their con- 
guefts yet farther, and Seleucus Nicanor advanced even to the 
Ganges. The Ptolemies opened a way to India by fea, though 
it is not certain that the peninfula was known to them. Era- 
tofthenes is the earlieft Greek author who has treated geogra- 
phy fyftematically. Others have folkowed him, and carried 
the fcience to a confiderable perfection. | 
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he Romans foon after entered the lifts, not only as 
conquerers, but as geographers. It was by them that all the 
weftern part of Lurope, if we except Ireland, was drawn from) 
obfcurity ; even the invincible Germany opened to them her 
marfhes and foretts, as far as the banks of the Elbe. Yet the 
more diftant regions, on the fhores of the Baltic, remained 
covered with a milt, which hardly permits the objects to be 
diftinguifhed; the journeys of the merchants, in fearch of 
amber, had furnifhed but little intelligence concerning the ftate 
of thefe countries; and indeed the Roman merchants did not 
exceed the bounds of their profeflion, and hardly knew the 
names of the countries which they vifited.. In Afia the Ro- 
mans extended their knowledge with their victories. ‘Their 
fuccefs againit Mithridates, and againft the Parthians, opened 
to them the countries fituated between the Black Sea and the 
Cafpian. ‘They alfo entered as conquerors into Africa and 
Arabia; but into the latter with lefs fuccefs. In Africa their 
domination was little oppofed after the deftruction of Carthage. 
Their wars, and their alliances, with the princes of that part 
of the world, and at length the conqueft of Egypt, opened to 
them the way into Ethiogia, and even to the banks of the Ni- 
get. It may be added, that their very love of hunting did not 
a little contribute to extend their knowle sdge of the interior 
part of the country. Africa was better known to them than 
to us; and the maps of Ptolemy are more rich than the lateft 
one by Rennel. 

The Arabians appear fuperior to the Romans in geographi- 
cal knowledge. Although likewife conquerors, their defire of 
inftruction is much more marked, and their tafte for the ma- 
ihematies gives more precifion to their geographical know- 
ledge. It is unfortunate that the greateft part of their pro- 
ductions in this branch fhould be either loft or unknown to us. 
apa ie Abulfeda, and the Nubian geographer, we have on- 

ly a few fragments in the fecond volume of the Ex rome of 
Manutcripts i in the royal library at Paris. As foon as they had 
rendered themfelyes mafters of Africa, they neglected no 
means to obtain a knowledge of it. Much is even owing to the 
merchants of that nation; they pafled the Niger, and on the 
eaftern fide penetrated even toSofala. Arabia itfelf was alfo 
defcribed ; as well as other countries of Afia; for inftance, 
thofe near the Jihon and Sihon. Towards the eait their courfes 
had no bounds but the ocean. ‘They even went by fea to 
China, and it appears that they pretty well knew the interior 
parts of that country. They gave to the northern divifion the 
name of Cathai; and under the name of Tchin, or China, 
underftood the fouthern part, comprifing, as Mr. Sprengel 
wiideritands, the peniniula ‘beyond the Ganges. As to India 
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proper, their authors divided it into two parts, Sind and Hind. 
The firft comprehended the countries near the Indus, the fe- 
cond thofe on the Ganges. Although the northern regions 
of the world were lefs known to them, yet there occur names 
in their geographical works, which they muft have explored 
in the extremities of the northern continent. 

But it was now the lot of the peeple, who inhabit that part 
of the world, to appear upon the geographical theatre. ‘he 
Scandinavians had for ages navigated the northern feas ; and, in 
the exercife of piracy, they had made feveral di{coveries which 
were unknown to the fouthern nations. In the eleventh cen- 
tury they had vifited the Orkneys, peopled Iceland and 
Greenland ; and even difcovered a part of North America, 
to which their authors, almoft contemporary, give the name 
of Vinland. This difcovery far preceded the fabled Welch 
colony.. 

Many difcoveries are alfo owing to the Hanfeatic league, 
and to the commercial cities of Italy. The me “chants of 
Bremen pafled into Livonia, and took pofleflion of it about 
the year 1157. The Genoefe and Venctians explored the 
Black Sea, and opened the knowledge of the Crimea, and the 
iiterior part of Afia upon that fide; not to peak of their voy- 
ages to the Eaft Indies and to China. Mr. Sprengel imparts 
to us, after Pergolett', a route for caravans from Afoph to 
Pekin, and alkali has hitherto been little known. 

The incurfions of the Monguls, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, have contributed to the difcovery of nor- 
thern Afia. ‘Towards the fame time the pope’s milionaries 
penetrated even to China. Our author gives extracts from 
the relations cf Afcelin, Carpini, and Rubruquis, with many 
neceflary illuftrations. Nor does he forget the memoirs of 
Marco Polo, Odericus de Porta Naonis, Mandeville, Gonza- 
les de Clavyo, and John Schiidberger of Munich; he follows 
each of theie travellers in their more remarkable details, and 
{tops to explain each ftep that geography has made by their 
afliftance. 

The work clofes with the difcoveries of the Portuguefe in 
Africa and Afia. Conducted at firft into Africa by a religi- 
ous zeal, in purfuit of the Moors, from difcovery to difcovery 
they extended their progrefs, by the Cape of Cood Hope, to 
pais ; and, under the pretext of protecting their commerce, 

they became conquerors. ‘The Englifh, at a dater period, acted 
in the fame manier. 

From this outline, the reader may judge of the number of 
interefting objects treated in the prefent work. ‘Lhofe who are 
accuftomed to read fuch works as novels, will be probably dif- 
sleafed with Mr. Sprengel’s method of accompanying each 
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paragraph with hiftorical and critical obfervations. But the 
reader, who is really interefted in geographical fcience, muft 
confider himfelf indebted to our author for this inftruétive 
par of his work, and-which faves the trouble of fearching for 


. illuftrations ina great number of books fometimes diflicult ta 
nd. 
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FRANCE. 


NOTHER French tranflation has appeared at Paris, in twa 
volumes 8vo. of the New Robinfon Crufoe, from the Ger- 
04 of Mr. eon “jal We need hardly remind our readers 
that the chief difference between this work, and De Foe’s, 
confifts in this, that in the latter Robinfon is fupplied with 
European tools, &c. from the fhip, whereas in the German 
he is indebted to his own invention only for every thing. The 
latter plan is preferable; but facile ej? inventis addere. 

Letires fur l’Italie, &c. Letters on Italy in 17853 Paris, 
8vo. 1792. After the numerous accounts of this celebrated 
country, thefe letters have a confiderable claim to novelty and 
merit; the author having regarded the productions of nature 
and art with an enthul fiaftic, but at the fame time a {fkilful, 
eye. Nor do monuments, and enchanting fituations, occupy 
his fole attention; -aH that relates to legiilation, police, and 
civil and criminal “jurifprudence, forms an object of his re- 
flections, diCtated by the moft tender humanity. 

‘The tollowing extracts may afford fome idea of the author’s 
manner. ‘he firft is taken from a letter dated at Genoa: 


‘In leaving the palace of the doge, I entered into another 
fuperd palace; I paffed a long colonade, I trod upon marbles 
of a!l colours, an immenfe gate opened; I was in an hofpital. 

© It contained 1200 patients, diftributed in allotted apart- 
ments, there men here women, there wounds here fevers. I 
thought I faw death pafling among thefe numerous fick, {trik- 
ing by chance with his invifible fcythe, A wretch expired be. 
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fore my eyes. The beds of the patients were furrounded with 
their relations, who confoled and aflifted them ; it was a mo- 
ther with her daughter, a hufband with his wife. In this 
hofpital, at leaft, tender and beloved hands might fhut the 
eyes of the dying. ‘There was an admirable order, a perfect 
cleanlinefs, an extreme care. Patients were cured. 

‘The ftatues of all the benefactors of the hofpital appeared 
in the apartments. ‘The grateful wretches might, as foon as 
their ftrength permitted, water with their tears the images of 
their tutelary gods. I know not what pleafure detained me 
in this abode of grief.’ 


Another extract will prefent a fpecimen of our traveller's 
defcriptive powers, in painting the cafcade of Tivoli. 


©The Anio advances flowly over an even and equal bed, 
bathing on one fide a town fpread on its banks, and on the 
other tail elms which extend their fhade on the waters; thus 
it proceeds, calm, majeftic, peaceable; of a fudden entering 
into an inexpreflible fury, it breaks its complete {tream againft 
the rocks, it foams, it rifes, it recoils in impetuons waves, 
which joftle, mingle, leap: it opens a vait rock, and precipi- 
tates itfelf growling. Where has it gone? 

‘lam more than one hundred fathoms from the cafcade, 
yet the rain arifing from thefe broken waves overwhelm me: 
more than one hundred fathoms around there is a continual 
fhower. 

‘ But I hear thefe waves bellow: I defire to fee them again, 
and am conduéted to the grotto of Neptune. ‘There a moun- 
tain of rock protends over a dreadful abyfs, and feems ful- 
pended on two ewormous arcades. Through thefe, through 
many rain-bows which crofs each other, through the plants 
and moffes which hang in feftoons, I again perceive thefe fu- 
rious waves, which fall on pointed rocks, where they are again 
broken ; they leap from the one to the other, they ftruggle, 
they plunge, they difappear: they are at length in the abyfs. 

‘ Let us liften to the thunders of thofe refounding waves, to 
the univerfal wrecks: let us attend to the filence all around. 

‘ Thefe waves, that precipice, that abyfs, that tumult, thefe 
hanging rocks; fome blackened ty age, others green with long 
mofs, others rough with reeds and various wild plants; thefe 
wandering rays of the fun, which are broken and play over 
the rocks, the waters, the flowers; thefe birds aftonifhed and 
driven away by the noile and whirlwind arifing from the waves, 
and whofe cries cannot be heard: all thefe objects agitate and 
enchant me. Horace, to this fpot thou didft iure‘y more than 
ence repair, to atrune thy eres and thy lyre.’ 
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For our tranflation we anfwer not, but the original is cer- 
tainly one of the fineft landfcapes ever drawn by the pen, 
Other parts of the work yield not in animation. Lalande’s 
Journey through Italy is the moft particular and exact. But, 
if the reader. wifhes for moral and philofophical views on the 

overnments and manners, defcriptions full of enthufiafm, and 
the feelings of a man of genius, reproduced in a ftyle full of 
imagination, he may read thefe Letters, written by a late vir- 
tuous magiftrate, M. du Paty. The author therein commu- 
nicates to his family, and to his friends, the impreflions which 
he receives, as the objects pafs under his eyes. He hasaman- 
ner of obferving objects peculiar to himfelf, and his ftyle is 
alfo peculiar, but fometimes too poetical. Young artifts ought 
to read thefe Letters with attention, for the defcriptions of, 
and remarks on, works of art, are replete with genius and 
fill. 

Les Etats Generaux du Parnaffle. &c. The States General 
of Parnaffus, of Europe, of the Church, of Cytherea, four 
political poems, read at the Lyceum, by Dorat Cibieres, 8vo. 
Paris. ‘Thefe pieces, though conftructed on fingular plans, 
are not deficient in poetical merit. 

~ A third edition of the Memoires du Comte de Maurepas, 
&c. Memoirs of Count de Maurepas, minifter of the mari- 
time department, has appeared at Paris, in three volumes, 
-8vo. ‘Thefe Memoirs are written with fo much carelefinefs, 
that their authenticity will never be queftioned. Though 
they abound with trifles, yet being the work of a man who 
had a near view of every object, and knew at the firft what 
the public only guefied at for a long time after, they are cu- 
rious and interefting. ‘Their veracity is, moreover, evidenced 
by many other Memoirs, already publifhed, relating to the 
end of the reign of Louis XIV. the regency, and the reign of 
Louis XV. epochs now fo well known, éven in their fecret 
‘details, that it would be no difficult tafk to compofe a faith- 
ful hiitory of them. Asa minifler, Maurepas had fmall pre- 
‘tenfions to merit, having a decided tafte for trifles, which in- 
deed pervades thefe his Memoirs, extracted from fifty-two vo- 
lumes of a kind of ana, colleted by him and Salé his fecre- 
tary; and containing chiefly little anecdotes, little intrigues, 
little ftories of the court and of the city. He tells us, with 
important gravity, that ¢ one of the moft excellent monu- 
ments of the hiftory of the eighteenth century is, beyond doubt, 
that of the regiment deja Calotte 5’ a ridicylous inititution for 
the propagation of fatire and fcandal. But he is a decided 
enemy to voyal miftrefles, who fo long managed France: and 
it is to be regretted that latter fovereigns did not imitate the 
-example of Henry IV. who, when the marchionefs de Ver- 
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neuil was very importunate to obtain his difmiffion of Sully, 
and ventured too far in her violence, gave her a flap on the 
face, faying, at the fame time, ‘know, madam, that I fhall 
more eafily find ten miftrefics like you, than one minifter like 
him.’ Maurepas goes too far for the motives which induced 
Louis XIV. to marry madame de Maintenon: the whoie fe- 
cret is contained in one line of a noted fonnet upon the oc- 
cafion : | 


‘Jl eut peur de Penfer, le lache, et je fus reine.’ 


Nor was this the only extraordinary marriage of thefe times; 
that of the dauphin with mademoifelle Choin proceeded on 
the fame grounds: and, from the prefent Memoirs, that of 
Bofluet with mademoifelle de Mauleon is evinced. That of 
Louis XV. with the daughter of a Polifh gentleman, made a 
king for an inftant by the arms of Charles XII. a lady fo poor 
that fome fhifts formed the firft prefent, is equally furpriting: 
it was the work of madame de Prie, miilrefs of the duke, who 
perfuaded him to fecure his power by wedding the king toa 
wife, who had no dependance but on him. Maurepas is fond 
of couplets and epigrams; yet, amidtt his enmity to the weak 
Villeroi, has forgotten the two beft on that favourite: the firft 


relates to the affair of Cremona, aid is f{uppofed to be pronounc- 
ed by a fcldier. | 


© Palfambleu Vaventure eft bonne, 

_ Et notre bonheur fans egal: 
Nous avons recouvré Cremone, 
Et perdu notre general.’ 


The point of the other is, that Villeroi ferved the enemy 
more than the king of France. 


€ Villeroi, Villeroi 
A fort bien fervi le roi— 
Guillaume, Guillaume.’ 
The callottes or ballads, fo much praifed by Maurepas, are 
inferior to thefe quodlibcts: and the elegant pleafantry of 
Chapelle, or count Hamilton, mutt not be here expected. The 


aft calottine was on madam de Pompadour in 1744, and that 


miftrefs caufed the difperfion of this libellous fociety: but the 
tong | 
“Une petite bourgeoife, 
Elevée a la grivoife,’ &c. 
muft have ftung her more deeply. 
The notes of M. Soulavie, the makcr of the Memoirs de 


Richlieu are added; but that dull writer cannot furnith a good 


note even on a ballad. 


M. Broufe- 
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M. Broufelard has publithed, at Paris, an elegant and exact 
tranilation of Tully de Officiis, or, on the Duties of Man, a pros 
per counterpoife to the rights of man. Some of the notes are 


peculiarly applicable to the prefent times, as the reader may 
judge from the following extract: 


¢ Liberty and equality, upon which all our duties are found- 
ed, ferve as pretexts to miftake them. This arifes, as appears 
to me, from the circumftance, that in liberty one confounds 
the faculty of acting with the right. But they are very diftin® 
things. In fad, let us fuppofe a man out of all fociety, withe 
out any engagement or obftacle, he may do what he will, and, 
neverthelefs has only a right to do what is good in itfelf: in 
this fenfe it has well been faid, that force is no right. Morae 
lity, that fublime prerogative of our nature, confifts in this, 
that being equally mafters of chufing what is proper, and what 
is not, we prefer by choice the one to the other: moralit 
then, even in this, is feated by the fide of liberty, elfe the 
_ Jatter, without a guide, would conduct us toourruin. Thus 
liberty is itfelf fubject to a fuperjor power, namely reafon ; 
fo that we are not to examine whether we be at liberty to do 
fuch a thing, but whether reafon permits it.’ 

‘ As to equality, it is eafily feen that it cannot exprefs an 
identical mode of exiftence, which would be as abfurd as to re- 
quire that the human body fhould be all eyes, all arms, or all 
ears » on the contrary, the differences alone conftitute the rich- 
nefs and harmony of nature. The reciprocity of duties is often 
in their compenfation. ‘The two fcales of a balance are in 
equilibrium, although there be not placed in them objects of 
the fame matter and the fame form. What is more equal to 
man than his female companion, and yet they are moft unlike. 
In fine, there are inequalities which it would be ridiculous to 
call fociety to account for. It is not fociety which has 
ordered that all grounds fhould not be equally fertile ; 
that all arms fhould be more or lefs vigorous; that all minds 
fhould be more or lefs active, &c. When the law, under 
which the members of fociety live, is the fame for all, equa- 
lity exifts in allits plenitude. I thall clofe with citing a paflage 
of Montefquieu ; “ ‘The principle of a democracy is corrupted, 
not only when the fpirit of equality is loft, but when an ex- 
treme fpirit of equality is aflumed. ‘The people in the latter 
cafe, not being able to endure the very power which it ine 
trufts, defires to do all for itfelf; to deliberate for the fenate 
to execute for the magiftrates, and to ftrip all the judges of 
their power. ‘There cannot any longer remain any virtue in 
the republic.—The people fall into this misfortune when thofe 
jn whom it trufts, withing to conceal their own corruption, 
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endeavour to corrupt it: that it may not fee their ambition, 
they only fpeak te it of its greatnefs.” Efprit des Leix, 
Vill. 2. 

Lettres ecrites de Barcelonne, &c. Letters written from 
Barcelona, on the State of the Spanifh Frontier, in March, t7g2, 
on the Cordon there formed, and the Preparations of War pre- 
tended to have been made; on the French Emigrants in 
Spain, and their reception, with Anecdotes, &c. Paris, 1792, 
8vo. In the preface the author obferves the errqneous opi- 
nions entertained of the Spanifh manners. ‘ The Spanifh la- 
dies, fays he, do not purfue the men, have no duennas, and 
only love monks, becaufe they muft love fome obje&, and 
there are only monks to chufe.—The Spanifh hufbands, with 
a few exceptions in the provinces, are as complaifant as thofe 
on the Seine, where the hufbands are formed of a pafte trul 
precious, from the multitude of forms of which it is fufceptible.” 
This traveller, who had refided fifteen years at Madrid, laughs 
at thofe who imagine that the Spaniards are ready to throw 
off the yoke; and fays, that their puerile devotion and fanati- 
cifm have thrown them three centuries behind France. He 
denies that Spain had made any preparations for war: and 
fhews that the emigrants were received with coldnefs and fuf- 
picion. 

Voyage dans les Departments, &c. A Journey into the 
Departments of France, by a Society of Men of Letters and 
Artifts, one N°. for each Department, with a Map and three 
or four Prints of Views and Coftume, large 8vo. ‘There are 
more than eighteen departments publifhed. 

Oeuvres Pofthumes d’Athanafe Auger, &c. Pofthumous 
Works of Athanafius Auger on the Conftitution of the Ro- 
mans under the Kings, and in the Time of the Republic, 8vo. 
Three volumes of this production, the fruit of thirty years 
Jabour of the learned tranflator of Demofthenes, have already 
appeared. The title is more appropriated to the firft volume ; 
for a life of Cicero, and a newtranflation of his Orations, con- 
ftitute the eflential parts. 

Voyage dans les Deferts de Sahara. A Journey in the De- 
ferts of Zaara in Africa, 8vyo. The author, who underwent 
a flavery of many years, narrates what he faw and fuffered. 


ITALY. 


Guida Ragionata, &c. A Defcription of the Antiquities 
and natural Curiofities of Puzzoli, and the neighbouring Places, 
by Gaetano d’Aurora, Naples, 1792, 8vo.. This work is di- 
vided into feven chapters, and will be an ufeful guide to tra- 
vellers, as the author corrects feveral miftakes of former writ- 
crs, 
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ers, and popular errors. We need not recapitulate the differ- 
ent objects, which are already well known. 

In a foreign Journal, the Efemeridi Litterarie di Roma, 
have appeared fome Obfervations by Count Carli on a Letter 
of Mr. Otto, relative to the Difcovery of America, inferted in 
the fecond volume of the Memoirs of the Philofophical Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia. Mr. Otto pretended that a Martin Behm, 
of Nuremberg, had preceded Columbus fome years, becaufe 
in the archives of that city there is anote which mentions that 
Behm, having obtained a veffel from king John II, of Portu- 
gal, had traverfed the Atlantic Ocean, and had difcovered, in 
1485, not only the ifles of the New World, but the fouthern 
continent as far as the Straits of Magellan. ‘There is alfo a 
globe conftructed by Behm in 1492, preferved in the fame ar- 
chives, on which thefe ifles and the coaft are laid down, as 
Mr. Otto boldly afferts. He alfo attempts to confirm his doc- 
trine, by mifquotations, and particularly from a paflage of 
Pius Tl. not knowing that that pontif died in 1464! Such ig- 
norance little deferved an anfwer. But the count proves, from 
Orto’s own authors, and from a defcrip tron of the globe he re- 
fers fo, as publi ithed by Mr. Murr, that Behm only failed to 
the Canaries and the A ZONES, and the new continent he ex- 
‘plored was the fouth of . Africa. 


PORTUGAL. 


Poema, fe. The Poem of Frederic I. of Pruffia, on the 
-Art of W: ry t anflated into Portuguefe Verfe by Michel Pe- 
dagache, Colo: a of the fecond Regiment of Elvas, Lifbon, 
1792; Svo. ‘Fhis is a good tranflation of a work on the art 
of murder; and is illuftrated with notes, hiftorical, political, 
-philofophical, and even critical. ‘The typographical elegance 
enhances the value of the book, which is farther ornamented 
-with a portrait of the prince of Brazil, to whom it is dedicat- 
ed, and who, we hope, detefts the fubject. 

Collegcao de Libros ineditos de Hiftoria Portugueza, &c. 
A Collection of Works before unpublifhed concerning Portu- 
euele Hiltory, from the reign of John I. to the end of that of 
Tohn I. publithed according to the orders of the Academy af 
Sciences at Lifbon, by Jofeph Corria da Serra, Secretary of 

e Academy ; Lifbon, at the Academy Prefs, two Vols. Fo- 
- 1790, 1792. ‘This fociety has, ever fince its inftitution, 
deterved well of the hiftory of their country: and this collec- 
‘tion is a prefent worthy of the gratitude of the republic of let- 
ters. It contains five ancient chronicles, which, had not the 
attention of the academy publifhed them, might have remained 
concealed in fome unknown libraries, ond among archives, to 
w ‘hich the learned have feldom accefs. 
The 
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The firft is the hiftory of the war of Ceuta, and of the 


exploits of count Pedro di Menezes, by Matthew Pifano. 
From the work itfelf it appears that the author compofed it 
forty-five years after the capture of Ceuta, and, of courfe, 
about the year:1460. The manuicript, which is very well 
preferved, appears to be of the fame epoch, and belongs to the 
library of the marquis of Penalva. 

The fecond is the-chronicle of king Edward (Duarte), by 
Ruy di Pina, hiftoriographer of Portugal, and keeper of the 
archives. ‘The author had at firft been employed i in the diplo- 
matic career, and chiefly in an embaifly to the court of Spain, 
in 1495, on occafion of the difcovery of America. His hifto- 
rical works fhew much knowledge analogous to the firft em- 
ployment of the author. For the materials of this firft chro- 
nicle he is confiderably indebted to the writings of Fernando 
Lopez, which are efteemed in Portugal. 

The third chronicle, containing the hiftory of Alfonfo V. is 
by the fame author as the preceding, at leaft a great part, and 
is derived from the fame fources. It is believed that it was 
begun by another, and that Pina only continued it. 

As to the fourth, containing the reign of John II. it is en- 
tirely by Pina, and ‘has fo much the more authority, as the au- 
thor was an eye-witnefs of the events. 

Thefe three works are printed from manufcripts preferved 
among the royal archives. 

The fifth bears the title of the chronicle of the count Pedro 
de Menezes, written by Gomeo, bifhop af Zurara, hiftorio= 
grapher, and keeper of the Portuguefe archives. ‘The author, 
who was connected with good faimilies; had‘ at firft been a 
canon, and enjoyed, in 14.5 4, a commandery of the order of 
Chrift. But at length, tired of an idle life, he began his ftu- 
dies, a little late it istruc, but he made fuch rapid progrefs 
that he foon acquired the reputation of a prod ‘By in icience 5 
and, when the old Fernando Lopes demanded his difmithon 
from the place of hiitoriographer, Alfonfo V. gav ve that appoint- 
ment to Zurara, and added afterwards other advanta ges. ‘There 
is by him an extract of memoirs concerning he re ign 1s of Pe- 
dro I. Fernando, and John 1. This work is much efteemed, 
but it has probably been the caufe that the criginal memoirs 
have been neglected, and a great part of them loft. As to the 
hiftory of his own times, | he had every opportu tity of being 
well informed, and his in npartiality is un loubted. It may be 
regarden as a proof ot hes freedom, t that a great part of one 
of his other 1 works, namely the chronicle of the count Duarte 
de Menezes has been fuppreiied by the ecclefiattical and poli- 
tical cenfure of the country. ‘ this piece is about to be pub- 
lifhed, and although caitrated, nuft be intereiting. ‘The ma- 
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nufcript belongs to the library of the count de Noronha: the 
entire publication is referved for other times. 


GERMANY. 


Leben, &e. The Lives of the great’ Men of Germany, 
with their Portraits, by Mr. Klein, Duffeldorf, 1791, 8vo. Of 
this work the third volume has appeared, which contains the 
lives of George de Fronfberg, and of the count de Tilly,  fa- 
mous generals; and of Mengs the painter. 

Neue Hiftorifche, &c. New hiftorical Memoirs of the 
Eleftoral Acadeniy of Sciences of Bavaria, Munich, 1792, 
4to. The moft interefting piece in this fourth volume is a 
memoir on the ancient diets of Bavaria. 

Parallele, &c. A Parallel between Peter the Great and 
Charlemagne, by Mr. Wackerbach, Gottingen, 1792. A 
work of labour and fome ingenuity. 

Thefeus auf Creta. Thefeus in Crete, a Lyric Drama, by 
Mr. Rambach, Leipfic, 1791. This production is highly 
praifed by the German journalifts. 


HUNGARY. 


Hiftoria Belli Coffaco-Polonici, &c. Hiftory of the War 
between the Coffacs and Poles, written in the Year 1674, by 
Samuel Grondfki de Grondi, a Polifh Gentleman, and pub- 
lifhed by Mr. Koppi, Profeflor of Hiftory, Pefth, 1792, 8vo. 
This work, extracted from a colleCtion of manufcripts con- 
cerning the hiftory of Hungary, preferved at Pefth, is written 
by an author much interefted in the events, as his lands ferved 
as the theatre of the war; and he had fucceflively to treat with 
Charles Guftavus, king of Sweden, the prince Rakotzi, of 
Tranfilvania, and the attaman of the Cofaques. His relation 
begins with the year 1647, and continues to the end of the 
war carried on by the princes of Tranfilvania. 


HOLLAND. 


Vanderlandifch Wordenbock, &c. An hiftorical Di&tion- 
ary of Holland, with Maps and Portraits, Amfterdam, 8vo. 
Of this work the twenty-fifth volume has appeared, which 
forms a fupplement to the letter R ; and contains, among other 
interefting articles, a defcription. of Rotterdam, and lives of 
Ruiter and of Ruikhamer. 

Taferel, &c. ‘Tables of the Poffeffions of the Dutch, Pruf- 
fians, French, and Auftrians, in the ten Provinces of the Ca- 


tholic Netherlands, and in Upper Gelderland, by an at- 
tentive 
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teritive Traveller, Amfterdam, 8vo. This work unites poli. 
tics with geography, and is accurately written. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


In our laft Retrofpeé&t we announced the publication of vol. 
WV. of the [Memoirs of the Academy at Bruffels; but the hifto- 
rical part deferves more ample notice, efpecially as that work 
feldom reaches this country. ‘The firft article in this depart- 
ment is a Latin differtation on the ancient mhabitants of Bel- 
gium, by Mr. Ghefquiere. ‘This author follows the miftake 
of Cluverius, which has mifled fo many, and fuppofes the Bel- 
gz, as well as the Illyriams, the Germans, &c. to have been 
Celts. But in afhxing the fituation of the Belgic tribes he is 
more accurate. 

Some Obfervations on Sirmond’s Notitia Galliarum,'by Fa- 
ther Berthod, follow. The author fuppofes this monument 
to have been written about the year 390. Mr. Ghefquiere 
adds remarks on another Notitia, preferved in the library of 
the abbey of St. Bertin. 

A Memoir on the Goddefs Nehallennia, by the marquis de 
Chafteler. 

Next is a Differtation on the Inventions of the Belgians by 
Heylen. Among other matters the author fuppofes this people 
to be the inventors of the ufe of coal, called kouille in their 
language, which is found as early as the year 11893 and the 
mines of which foon became fo confiderabie that, in 1347, the 
colliers compofed a great part of the army of Liege. 

Mr. de Hefdin gives a Memoir on Herman of Saxony, 
count of Thuringia and of Haynaut. This is followed by an 
Enquiry into the Coins of the Low Countries, iffued by the 
Dukes of Burgundy, as Earls of Flanders, written by Mr. 
Gerard. ‘The fame author produces a Defcription of an In- 
terment of a knight at Tournay, 1391, from a Manufcript, 
as a Supplement to Sainte Palaye’s Work on Chivalry, that 
author not having given the ceremony of a funeral. 

The Account of Manuicripts relating to Belgic Hiftory, 
which are in the Imperial Library at Vienna, by the Marquis 
de Chateler, forms an ufeful article. 

Don Berthod has next given us an Account of the noted 
Banquet of Philip, duke of Burgundy, at Lille, 1453. This 
banquet has been fo often defcribed, that this article is fuper- 
fluous. 

M. Lambinet exhibits a Lift of Manufcripts at Perne, re- 
lating to Belgic Hiftory.—Such are the hiftorical articles in 
this volume, many of which are interefting. 

At Bruffels has alfo appeared a work intitled, Sur les Bornes 
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de deux Puiffances, &c. On the Boundaries of the Two 
Powers, by Mr, Kropeck, 8vo. The author delineates a kind 
of line of demarcation between the temporal and {piritual 
power. 


DENMAR K. 


Kort Veiledning, &c. A fhort Introdu€tion to the Know- 
ledge of the State of Denmark, by Frederic Thaarup, Copen- 
hagen, 1792, 8vo. ‘This is a well written eflay on an inte- 
refting fubject, and deferves a tranflation. We fhall only ob- 
ferve, in pafling, that the kingdom of Denmark contains 66 
towns, and 5060 villages: that of Norway 19 towns, and 
197 parifhes. The product of the iron mines may be citi- 
mated at 450,000 rix-dollars; and they occupy near 15,000 

eople. The revenues of the {tate amount to about 6,400,000 
rix-dollars. ‘The public debt was, in 1770, near 17,000,000 
rix-dollars, but from that fum mult be deducted the claim of 
the royal treafury, amounting to more than four millions of 
rix-dollars, and an old debt due by Spain of equal amount. 
The ordinary troops are in number 75,000, comprifing 923% 
cavalry. ‘Lhe expences of the national theatre are computed 
at 64,000 rix-doliars yearly, of which the receipts furnith 
34,000, ‘and the royal purfe 30,000. 


SWEDEN. 


Philofophifka, &c. Philofophical, hiftorical, and political 
Reflections, prefented toa young Prince on his Acceffion to the 
Throne, Stockholm, 17925 Svo. ‘Lhis is‘a tolerable perform- 
ance ; but we need not dwell on the trite theme of ‘political 
inftruction, fo eafy to give, and fo feldom followed. 


PRUSSIA. 


Ueber die Burgerliche, &c. On the civil Situation of Wo- 
men, Berlin, 8vo. The ftyle of this work fhews it to be the 
production of the author of the excellent work on Marriage. 
He proves almoft beyond reply that the good qualities of wo- 
men are natural to them, and that their defects proceed from 
education. He demontftrates, as well by reatoning as by ex- 
amples, that, with a proper inftru€tion, they would be at leaft 
as proper as the men for every employment in Society, which 
depends on the faculties of the mind; and he infers that they 
have a right to the fame civil exiftence as the men. ‘The work 
is written, and printed, with great clegance. 
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IRISH LITERATURE. 


(TO BE CONTINUED OCCASIONALLY.) 





A Paftoral Inftruétion on the Duties-of Cbriftian Citizens, ad~ 
dreffed to the Roman Catholics of the Archdioce/s of Dublin. 
By Fohn Thomas Troy, D. D. Sc. With Obfervations on 
particular Paffages of a late Publication, entitled the Roman 
Catholic Claim to the eleétive Franchife, in an Effay, &c. By 
Charles Francis Sheridan, E/q. 2s. Wogan, Dublin. 1793. 


D®: Troy, Roman Catholic archbifhop of Dublin, obferv- 
ing the contagious and f{preading infection of French po- 
litical principles, here warns his flock againft their baleful in- 
fluence. He fhows that liberty is congenial with our nature, 
and focial or regulated liberty confonant to the dictates of 
reafon and the religion of Chrift: But liberty, impatient of 
reftraint, degenerates into licentioufnefs, and+ becomes the 
fatal caufe of numberlefs calamities. ‘The ties which unite 
and bind together the different orders of fociety are loofened: 
the fovereign power, which fhould be refpected under ever 
mode of legal government, is fhaken, and frequently deftroy- 
ed, and religion relaxes and perifhes: every thing being mif- 
placed, all order is loft in anarchy and confufion. ‘The people, 
deceived by the charms and delufive attractions of an appar- 
rent liberty, inadvertently plunge into the moft- horrid ex- 
ceffes, and finifh their violent purfuits by eftablifhing a moft 
Arp. Vout, VII. New Arr. Oo hateful 
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hateful defpotifm, planned by the very perfons who began the 

tragedy, by proclaiming themfelves the avengers of tyranny. 
‘ Every fovereignty and government being eftablifhed on the 
duty of obedience, neither can poflibly exift without it; nor 
can there be any duty of obedience where there is no law, nor 
any law without religion of fome kind; that is, without the 
worfhip of a fupreme Being prefiding and watching over the 
interefts of mankind, and commanding us to preferve and re- 
{pect public order. ‘The obligation to obey the civil laws and 
fovereign power fuppofes a primary law of order and juttice, 
which conftitutes a part of the worfhip we owe to the Deity: 
without that primary law, perfonal intereft would be the on- 
ly rule of action, and force alone could procure dominion ; 
but neither perfonal intereft nor force can eftablith right or juf- 
tice. If there be no rewards or punifhments in a future flate, 
the moft powerful motive that can influence the moral con- 
duct of man is deftroyed. If crimes are unpunifhed in the 
next life, there will be no fcruple in perpetrating the moft 
atrocious in this. All legal government muft be diffolved, 
when the dictates of religion and confcience are ftifled.’—Havy- 
ing pointed out the indifloluble connection between civil infti- 
tutions and religious eflablifhments, he lays it down as incon- 
trovertible, that legiflative and executive powers in every f{tate, 
whether regal, arittoeratical, democratical, or mixed, are to be 
refpected, as deriving from God himtelf, the fountain of or- 
der and juftice. This he exemplifies from I{aiah, calling Cyrus 
the anointed of the Lord; from Danicl’s addrefs to Nebu- 
ehodonozer, from the conduct of Chrift and the injundtions of 
St. Paul, and from the patlive obedience of the early Chrifti- 
ans. Roman Catholics, ‘particularly Irith, have purfued the 
fame conduét, becaufe confcientious reipect and fubmiffion 
to the con(tituted ruling powers is a principle of their reli- 
gion. “This principle has influenced Catholics even from the 
days of Henry VIII. tothe prefent time. He expreffes in the 
firongeft terms his gratitude and loyalty to his majefty for the 
acts favourable to Catholics patled in his reign, and lately for 
his again recommending their petition to parliament. In all 
this Dr. Troy proves himfelf a moderate man and good a Ca- 
tholic, and his topics are well felected for paftoral inftru€tion. 
But in what follows, we apprebend, he fteps a little out of 
his way to bring into view favourite Catholic points, which 
prudence at prefent would have fupprefled. ‘Ihe dodtor is 
a Dominican, and taught at Rome {cholaftic divinity with 
‘much applaufe ; we muit therefore expe to find fome fubtle 
diltinétions, which theologians of fuch an education are ex- 
tremcly fond of producing. He tells us the primitive Chrif- 
-tians were dutiful and fubmillive fubjeéts r temporals, but 
firm 
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firm and unalterable in matters of faith. So are the Catho- 
lics, whofe ecclefiaftical rulers are obliged to govern accord- 
ing to exifting canons and actual general difcipline, as order 
ed by the council of Trent, and that no difpenfation from 
thefe canons or this difcipline can be admitted without the 
confent of the pope, the head of the church. ‘ The people 
are enflaved, fays the doctor, when their fovereign declares 
himfelf head of the church of England.’ page 27. This we 
think a bold and rafh affertion, tending to excite uneafinefs 
and tumult, and contrary to the acts of the 28 Henry VIII. 
and 2 Eliz. which declare the Britifh monarchs fupreme heads 
of the church, and that it is treafon to impeach it. Why do 
fot Diffenters of every denomination complain they are flaves 
from the king being head of the church? Becaufe ‘ it is not 
a fundamental article of their faith, as it is with the Catho- 
lics, that the pope, or bifhop of Rome, as fucceffor to St. Pe- 
ter, enjoys by divine right a fpiritual and ecclefiaftical pri- 
macy, not only of honour and rank, but of real jurifdiction 
and authority in the univerfal church.’ This belief, with what 
the doctor declared before, muit unavoidably make every Ca- 
tholic difcontented with a Proteftant government, and by all 
means attempt its overthrow ; particularly when he is told by 
the doctor from St. Cyprian, ‘ that there is but one God and 
one Chrift, and one chair eftablifhed on Peter by the voice of 
the Lord. Another altar cannot be fet up, nor a new prieft- 
hood eftablifhed.’ And from Irenzus, that the church is the 
gate of life; and again, from Cyprian, he cannot have God 
for his father who has not the church for his mother. ‘This 
doftrine, thus delivered and enforced without difguife, is the 


full and complete bigotry and intoleranee of the darkeft ages 


of Popery. Its difmal effets are kept out of fight, and how 
its believers can live in cordial fociety with Proteftants is thus 
itated in the following fophiftic and illogical manner: 


P. 71. * The tenet of exclufive falvation does not authorife any 
Chriftian to pafs a particular fentence of eternal damnation on 
perfons who differ from him in religious belief. Invincible igno- 
rance and invincible neceffity, truly fuch, excufe from the guilt 
of herefy and ichifm. We cannot be thoroughly acquainied with 
the difpofitions of a departing foul, nor judge whether it be wor- 
thy of love or hatred. That judgement is referved to God, woo 
alone is acquainted with the fecrets of our hearts. The neceflity 
of being a member of the true church, to obtain falvation, is ac- 
knowledged by every defcription of Chriftians. It 1s therefore 
incumbent on every man to feek the trath with earneftnefs, and 
to embrace it with avidity in the important bufinels of religion, 
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at the rifk of property, honours, and even of life itfelf, when 
they cannot be enjoyed without forfeiting our title to heaven.’ 


The quibbling and fallacy of thefe diftin@tions are too con- 
temptible to call for farther notice. 

Our author next treats of the Catholic Epifcopal oath, and, 
from what he tells us, we find the pope has changed the of- 
fenfive words, § profequar et impugnabo,’ for others expref- 
five of allegiance to his majefty. ‘This feems to us a farcical 
bufinefs ; for what reliance can be placed on a iman, who proe 
nounces the head of the church a tyrant, and who holds the 
tenet of exclufive falvation ? 


Impia fub dulce melle venena latent. 


Dr. Troy cites Mr. Sheridan in his Effay, faying, that the 
fpirit of profelitifm, which prevails among Catholics, is the 
moft perturbed fpirit that ever fpread hatred and diffenfion 
among the fons of men. No doubt Mr. Sheridan refers to 
the modes formerly practifed of propagating the Catholic faith 
by fire and fword, and which refulted from the tenets here in- 
culcated, of there being but one true church, and the pope its 
head. We have a vindication of the pope’s fupremacy in what 
follows; a reprobation of ‘Voltaire’s writings, and in parti- 
cular of his Philofophical Di€tionary. Of Diderot, D’Alem- 
bert, Marmontel, thefe, we are told, have depofited all the 
venom of philofophical poifon in their circle of {ciences, called 
Encyclopedie. In the conclufion we have the teftament of 
Louis XVI. given, no doubt, from his zealous attachment to 
the Roman ice, and an exhortation, read at all the chapels of 
the archdioce!s of Dublin, and figned by five Catholic bifhops. 
_ ‘Phere is a report in Ireland, but for the truth of which we 
by no means pledge ourfelves, that the moft enlightened Ro- 
man Catholics are refolved to introduce a reform into their re- 
ligion. “his will go to leflening the pope’s authority, if not 
totally rejecting it. ‘Their liturgy is to be performed in Eng- 
fifh, by which means thofe ignorant of Latin will underftand 
what is fpoken, and their devotion be no longer unintelligible 
‘mummery. If the prefent hierarchy, who are devoted to the 
Roman fee, will not accede to this reform, bifhops are to be 


‘elected, and fent to France for confecration. Thefe probably 


are fome of the French principles which do€tor Troy fo fe- 
verely reprobates. . Every candid and liberal Roman Catholic 
is fenfible how much reformation is wanted both in do€trine 


‘and difcipline: nor will the renitence of their clergy be able 


to prevent it, if-the laity warmly urge it. 


Letters 
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Letters on the Principles of the French. Democracy, and their 
Application and Influence on the Conftitution and Happine/s of 
Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. William Hamilton, B. D. 
2s. Bonham, Dublin. 1792. 


HESE Letters are four innumber. ‘The firft is on equa- 
lity of rights, the principle of the French democracy. 
The vaunted principle of equality, Mr. Hamilton obferves, is 
falfe in faét and theory. In fact, becaufe we behold gover- 
nors and fubjects, mafters and fervants, parents and children, 
and all that inequality of rights fo legibly delineated over the 
face of nature, that it is matter of aftonifhment how it could 
be overlooked for a moment. It is falfe in theory, becaufe the 
firft exiftence of a man was that of a folitary being; his next 
immediate ftep brought with it the authority, the rights of 
hufband and wife, parent and child. Next caine the union of 
families into one people, matters, elders, rulers, princes, and 
all that extenfive train of unequai rights which reafon teaches, 
and hiftory demonftrates. Here is no equality of rights; here 
are no principles of difcord, arming man againtt his father and 
his brother; here is human nature, following the courfe ap« 
pointed by Providence, and adding artificial rights and duties 
for the further attainment of human happinefs. 

The fecond Letter is on the application of French principles 
of government in the filter iflands of Britain and Ireland. 
After drawing a hideous picture of French principles and ace 
tions, you will afk, fays our author, why I pourtray the na- 
tion of France in thefe deteftable colours? It is becaufeI de- 
teft the nation, though I love and efteem numbers of its race ; 
though J at this moment hold out the hand of friendfhip and 
affection to many of its individuals whom I have feen and 
known, yet does my {pirit revolt againft the nation. I fee 
the faireft kingdoms of the world, the feat of liberty and fci- 
ence, the happy country where the peafant is not bound by 
any law that does not equally reftrain the monarch. I fee the 
Proteftant governments of Britain and Ireland, founded’ on 
the bafis of reafon and truth, in danger of being fhaken by the 
falfe principles of this nation of falie philofophers.—The ap- 
plication of French principles he thus exemplifies. A few 
months are juft now elapfed fince fome citizens of Belfaft, ars 
dent to reform our conftitution in church and ftate, and falfely 
benevolent towards their fellow-fubjects, proclaimed aloud, 
‘ that where every individual in a ftate is not directly repre- 
fented, there was flavery, which it was the ducy vu Jevery man 
fo enflaved to refift.? And a few days were hardly pailed, 
fince a Proteftant diflenting teacher of the gofpel of peace, 
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{moothed the horror of this outrageous law of: difcord by 
iffuing the aweful tidings, ‘ that general licentioufnefs foon 
finds its own remedy; that it refembles a burning fever, which 
fometimes renovates the conftitution.? Gracious. father of 
mercies! exclaims Mr. Hamilton, is it among our foldiers 
and our feamen, is it among our day-labourers and our menial 
fervants, who furround our houfes, and enjoy with us the pro- 
tection and fupport derived from prudence, peace, and good 
order; is it among four millions of inoffenfive fubjeéts and ci- 
tizens, that this baneful apple of contention is to be caft ? 
Mr. Hamilton, in his third letter, fpeaks of the true prin- 
ciples of civil government and civil liberty. Rational govern- 
ment is the empire of laws and not of men; and rational laws 
in any ftate are the offspring of the talents, property, and edu- 
cation of that {tate united together. Talents are the imme- 
diate gift of God; from thefe comes property, the reward of 
man duly exerting his naturalendowments. With property is 
connected education, and from the union of thefe three arifes 
rational dominion. Property alone gives dominion: it gave it 
in Rome, it gives it alike in the defpotifm of Turkey and 
in the free cantons of Switzerland. In property, united 
with talents enlarged, refined, and dire&ted by education, 
we have rational government ; we have the dominion of pro- 
perty placed under the guidance of reafon; we have the poli- 
tical fyftem of focial man refembling his natural frame; a 
powerful body, animated and directed by the foul, which its 
creator intended for it from the beginning. [If the legiflative 
and the executive government of our country lies there, where 
talents, property, and education are placed, we are all right. 
Let us adhere to it with the firmnefs of Britons and of Irifh- 
men, and let us face this naked fpeétre of barbarous France, 
this phantom, equality of rights, with the dictates of truth 
and genuine philofophy in our heads and hearts, and the {word 
of freedom inourhands.  ~ | 
.. In the fourth and laft Letter, our author examines the con- 
ftitution and government of the fifter iflands, and finds them, 
§ ponderibus librata fuis.? The conftitution is not perfect ; it 
is not precifely as it was even a century ago. Some move- 
ments have acquired increafed velocity and power; others have 
deviated from their original dire€tion and infiuence: but fuch 
is the intrinfic worth and excellence of our government, that 
at this moment, afterall its errors, and their refpe€tive coun- 
terpoifes and adjuftments come to be duly weighed and cal- 
culated, it will be found the fame admirable felf-balanced 
frame of policy. It will be difcovered, that the great center 
ef national influence, like that of our planetary fyftem, ae 
itfe 
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itfelf remained immoveable and unchanged, amid the variable 


action and pofition of the bodies which furround and fupport 
it. 





The Rights of Citizens. 1s. Bonham, Dublin. 1793. 


‘THES writer complains that the evil fpirit of difcord has 
gone forth: that with mingled grief and indignation he 
beholds the mifchievous and too fuccefsful efforts of the mif- 
fionaries of this evil fpirit in kindling jealoufies, fomenting dif- 
contents, and ftirring up fedition. What foundation is there 
for all thefe alarms? Are our tithes or our taxes increafed, 
while our refources are diminifhed? Does agriculture lan- 
uifh? Are trade and commerce on the decline? Are the 
rents of lands and houfes falling? Are our feilow-fubje&s of 
any defcription debarred from the peaceable and fecure enjoy- 
ment of their religion, liberty, or property, under the impar- 
tial adminiftration of the laws? Ne.—The reverfe of all this is 
the fat. Whence then do the prevailing difcontents origi- 
nate? Paradoxical as it may appear at firit fight, I fhall not 
hefitate to place in the foreground of the review, our profperity 
itfeif. ‘This is apt to produce wantonneis and infolence ; cone 
ceflions beget claims. When real grievances no longer exift, 
imaginary ones will fprout up. 

Our author proves that every fubjeét has all the liberty and 
rights that can be properly exercifed by individuals in a civi- 
lifed fociety ; that tithes are no grievance, becaufe if the land 
was not charged with them, landlords would in confequence 
raife their rents two fhillings an acre, much more than is, on 
an average, now paid to the clergy. 





The Political Hiftary of Ireland, from the Commencement of 
Lord Townfhend’s Adminifiration to the Departure of the 
Marquis of Buckingham. lVith Obfervations, on the Trade 


and Finance of the Country. By ‘fames Mullala, L. L. B. 
5s» Byrne, Dublin. 1793. 


R. Mullala dates his Dedication to the duke of Leinfter, 
from Trinity College, Dublin. From this circumftance 

we conjecture he muit be a young man, and his knowledge of 
domeftic or Britifh politics very limited. Little could be 
Jearned of the fecrets.of government amid the fhade of Aca- 
demic groves: caufes could only be guefled at by their effeéts. 
Materials for political hiftory lie buried in the documents of 
office, or exift only in the memory of cabinet-minifters. Mr. 


Oo4 Mullala 
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Mullala pretends to no fuch authentic information: the few 
refpeCtable people with whom he was acquainted, and whofe 
names he gives (we think rather indelicately) to the public, 
were oppofition-members, and therefore unlikely to know the 
true {prings of action. However ill furnifhed with proper 
evidences, yet our author was refolved to take up a political 
theme. ‘Fo which, from the following anecdotes of himfelf, 
he feerns to have been early devoted. 7 


* I fpeak as an individual, when I fay I am not a violent ad- 
vocate for too frequent returns of general elections ; as I hall ever 
have reafon to regret the active part I took on the laft general 
election in the county of Wicklow; for to ferve my friends: in 
that county, I negleéted a wealthy friend in a diftant part of the 
kingdom, who then was ill of a fevere indifpofition; notwith- 
flanding, I fteadily adhered to the independent intereft of the 
eounty of Wicklow; and my abfence being confidered by my 
friend tc proceed folely from ingratitude, he altered his will which 
had been made in my favour, and left a confiderable property to 
an utter ftranger to him and his family. And to complete the ca- 
taftrophe, I was deprived of a freehold in the county of Wick- 
low, by the very man whofe caufe I was ready to fupport with 
my life, and whofe intereft I too warmly efpoufed.’ 


And therefore our author diflikes the frequent return of 
elections ! It is thus we make our own diftrefles or conveni- 
ences the ftandards to regulate ftate-affairs: the imprudent or 
intemperate conduct of a man is fure to bring difappointment, 
and he condemns the moft falutary meafures, without attend- 
ing to the caufe of his difapprobation. 

Thus impaired in fortune and foured in mind, Mr. Mullala 
was refolved to vent his rage againft the Irifh government, and 
to give its political hiftory, in a period of ten years, during 
which lord ‘Yownfhend, lord Harcourt, lord Buckingham- 
fhire, lord Carlifle, duke of Portland, and the marquis of 
Butkingham, {wayed the vice-regal {fceptre: the whole very 
imperfectly compiled from magazines and newfpapers. Que- 
rulous throughout, and unenlivened with political refleétions 
or ufeful obfervations, our author’s principal aim feems to be 


‘to catch the prefent moment of political ferment in that coun- 


try, and to force himfelf into public notice. In our opinion, 
he miftakes loquacity for eloquence, and the chat of a coffee- 
houfe for the confultations of a privy council. In proof of 
what is advanced, fcarcely a third of his performaice is de- 


-yoted to his political hiftory, the reft treats of an union, the 


origin of the whiteboys; the emancipation of the Catholics ; 
the regency-bufinefs, and the fpeeches of Irifh fenators on that 
occafion ; parliamentary reform ; the finances of the country, 
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&e. On all thefe topics he fpeaks with an arrogant and dogs 
matical tone, ill-fuited to his information and talents, and te 
the trifling manner with which he difcuffes them. 


« When nations, fays he, have arrived to maturity, then is the 
age of phiiofophy. Phitofophers ever abominate tyranny and im- 
pofture, becaufe they enflave mankind ; they do ‘net defire to 
rule, but they require of thofe that govern to confider that public 
happinefs is the only foarce of their enjoyment, [f amy fenfible 
that in fpeakine of our oppreffion and evils, I am reproaching our 
rulers with their errors and with their crimes. However, this 


‘confideration fhall not diffuade me from every exestion of my 


humble endeavours in the facred caufe of homanicy. J will in- 
form princes of their duties, and of the rights of the people. f 
will delineate the effects of that power which is guilty of opprefs - 
fion, and will reprobate the indolent weaknefs that permits ix. 
Let then governors abftain from atts of tyranny.’ 


Among other incoherent and mifcellaneous matter, Mr. 
Mullala draws the characters of the celebrated fpeakers in the. 
houfe of commons. We thall felect a few. 


« The principal fecretary of ftate, Mr. Hutchinfon, has a 
fweat and pleafing elocution. His exordium is generally grand, 
and his oratory is neither wordy nor oftentatious, and feldom dif. 
appoints your expeCtation. . Mr. Grattan is poffeffed of the great. 
eft abilities ‘and indefatigable perfeverance: his private life is not 
ftained with any vices, nor fullied by any meannefs. His fenti-’ 
ments are as liberal as they areelevated. In focial life an agree- 
able and lively companion, and of fuch verfatility of genius, that 
he can accommodate it to all forts of converfation, His eloquence 
is almoft of every fpecies, he excells in the argumentative as well 
as in the declamatory ftyle, and his invedctives are uttered with 
fuch energy of diction, and dignity of action and countenance, 
that they totally intimidate thefe moft willing and beft capable of 
oppofing him. In reply he is, perhaps, the greateft man in the 
world. In a word, he is the greateft orator I ever heard, and 
will mof defervediy make a great and fhining figure in the annals 
of this country. Mr. George Ponfonby is argumentative, and 
reafons in a ftrong, clofe, and nervous manner. Mr, Curran has 
ftudied the mafter of Grecian eloquence, with the difcernment of 
a kindred fpirit ;' poffeffing a fancy equally playful, he wields 
thunder equally majeftic. Mr. Fofter, the fpeaker, has the cleare 
eft conception of the trade, finance, and commerce gf the coun, 
try; he can flate and explain the moft intricate matters, even in 
figures, with the utmoft perfpicuity. He is fo clear and accurate 
jn finance, that while he fpoke on that fubjeét, the moft ignorant 
thought they underitood what they really did not. He has been 


confidered 
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confidered as alefs eloquent than artful fpeaker : while chancellor of 
the exchequer he managed the finances with great care and per- 
fonal purity. His place and power make him fome public ene- 
mies ; his conduét in both fecures him from perfonal ones. Mr. 
Brownlow has diftinguifhed himfelf as much for his patriotifm as 
others have by their oratory, When he fpeaks he is ever well at- 
tended to; he poffeffes both integrity and folid fenfe, numerous 
inftances of both he has manifefted for a feries of years as a repre- 
fentative for a truly {pirited and independent county. Mr. Brown- 
low adheres to that line of condu& which in a fenator I much ad- 
mire, he fupports government when right, and oppofes them 
when wrong: fuch oppofition muft and ever will have confider- 


able weight. Mr, Sheridan, in my humble apprehenfion, may 
be confidered a fecond Cicero.’ 


Our author draws the following portraits of two beautiful 
and amiable women. 


‘© T hope I will be excufed for paying a deferved tribute of 
ife to two.of our Jate vice-queens : it affords meno {mall fhare 
of pleafure to be able to hand down to pofterity the marchionefs of 
Buckingham, as a lady diftinguifhed for every virtue that can 
dignify or adorn human nature, and were I poffeffed of the elo- 
quent tongue of a Burke, the queen of France’s beauty wou!d 
yield to the almoft divine and too lovely duchefs of Rutland. The 
marchionefs of Buckingham pofleffes every virtue that human na- 
ture can boaft of — affability, politenefs, courtefy, and charity : 
fhe is a perfec pattern of conjugal affection and domeftic cecono- 
my. Her good qualities endeared her to the Irifh nation, and 
hers name will be revered as long as exalted virtue is held in efti- 
mation. ‘The duchefs of Rutland was very young when fhe came 
to this country ; full of innocence, life and vivacity, and adorned 
with every beauty of foul and charm of perfon, that inftantly im- 
prefied every beholder with enthufiaftic and refpectful love. But, 
with the fublime Burke, I muft lament that the age of chivalry is 
no more, and with it that fenfibility and chaftity of honour, which 
felt a ftain like a wound, and infpired courage while it mitigated 
ferocity ; otherwife the charming and too lovely duchefs of Rut- 
land would have been as remote from cenfure as fhe was from 
meriting it.” 


In the conclufion, our author exhibits a view of borough- 
reprefentation in Ireland, obvioufly with an intent to influence 
the public mind. All his efforts are directed to this point, a 
fure mark of weak intellects and turbulent paffions. 


Ogygia ; 
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Ogygia: or, a Chronological Account of Irifh Events, collected 

_ from very ancient Documents, faithfully compared with each. 
other, and fupported by the genealogical and chronological Aid 

of the facred and prophane Hiftories of toe Bis! Nations of the 
Globe. Written originally in Latin, by Roderic O’ Flaherty, 
Eq. Tranflated by the Rev. Fames Hely, A. B. 2 Vols. 
8vo. 12s. Mackenfie, Dublin. 1793. 


rps work, fince its fifft publication in Latin in 1685, has 
fupported the higheft chara€ter among Irifh antiquaries; 
and not undefervedly, for the author was a man of abilities 
and attainments fuperior to thofe who went before or fuc- 
ceeded him. The abfurd and palpable fables of Keating were 
difgufting to every fober reader, and his own countrymen were 
fo afhamed of them, that Walfh, who publifhed an abridge- 
ment of hik&. A. D. 1682, apologifes for him by faying, he 
related thefd*incredible poetic fictions with a defign of explod- 
ing them; and Dr. O'Brien, in the preface to his Irifh Dic- 
tionary, printed.at Paris, 1768, affures us, Keating never in- 
tended his hiftory for public view, but the amufement of pri- 
vate families. From the following biographical notices of 
O‘Flaherty we fhall be enabled to acccount why he fhut his 
eyes to the convictions of reafon and learning, and implicitly 
adopted the bardic tales of his uncivilifed countrymen. 
Roderic O'Flaherty was defcended of a potent Irith fept, 
whofe pofieflions were in the county of Galway, their chief 
feat being at Moycullen, where our author was born in 1630. 
He was a minor when Cromwell deprived him of his inherit- 
ance, nor was it reftored to him by the act of fettlement: he 
was confequently obliged to occupy a fmall farm at Park, in 
the barony of Moycullen, where he lived in ftudious retire- 
ment, unpatronifed, where he died in 1718. Having excel- 
jJent talents, he made a rapid progrefs in letters, and acquired 
a good Latin ftyle, which enabled him to correfpond with men 
of learning abroad, and who confulted for him books not then 
to be found in Ireland. A tafte for antiquities he imbibed 
from Dudley Firbis, celebrated for his fkill in this ftudy. As 
his knowledge of the hiftory of his country, and whatever re- 
Jated to it, were confeffed, he received MSS. and other lite- 
rary contributions from every quarter, and on a large collec- 
tion of ancient documents he began his Ogygia. Dyflatisfied 
with a government which neither countenanced his religion, 
or reftored him his property, and countenanced by his coun- 
trymen, his fellow-fufferers, can we wonder at his adopting 
as true their hiftoric romances, wherein the antiquity, power, 


and learning of the Irith are profufely difplayed, or furrender- 
| ing 
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ing his underftanding to thefe wild delufions ? Had he a&ted 


otherwife, circumftanced as he was, he mutt have run retro- 

rade to early prepoffeffions and confirmed habits, and he 
muft have deferted his countrymen to gratify a people whofe 
Janguage he fcarcely fpoke, and writ badly. 

From this preparatory difcipline it might be prefumed that 
few were better qualified to exhibit a true picture of ancient 
Ireland, and of thé cuftoms and manners of ‘her inhabitants ; 
and yet he has eminently failed in®this. The MSS. he ufed 
are in modern Irifh, and of little authority. With the old 
language and old writings he was totally unacquainted. For 
Lhuyd, who compofed the Celtic dictionaries, and whom all 
allow to have been a great mafter of the Celtic tongue in all 
its dialects, declares, in his letter to the Royal Society, § that 
the parchment MSS. which he procured in Ireland were not 
ta he explained, though he had confulted O‘Flal erty, author 
of the Ogygia, one of the chief Irifh critics, and feveral 
ethers, yet fcarcely could they interpret one page.’ See Phi- 
Jofop. Tranf. No. 336. This we alledge as folid grounds for 
doubting the authenticity and value of the MSS. he relies on. 
Add this additional proof of O‘Flaherty’s unacquaintance with 
the ancient Irifh language, that he neither details nor attempts 
an explication of the Brehon laws, which certainly would not 
have been the cafe,'did either he or his two learned antiquarian 
friends, Lynch and Mac Firbis, know any thing of them. 
The attempt was referved for the temerity of more modern 
writers; colonel Vallancy, without referting to gloffary or 
clue, has obtruded on the world a tranflation of thefe old in- 
fiatutes, which, by common helps, are unintelligible to every 
other perfon. The undertaking required fome apology, and 
he has the modeity to fay, ‘ he does not prefume to think he 
has given a proper tranflation of the laws of the ancient Irifh.’ 
A queftion then occurs, which we leave him to anfwer: why, 
in point of credit and candour, did he give fuch to the world? 

Onr author tells us in his preface, ¢ that the plan of his un- 
lertaking required that he fhould entitle it a chronology of the 
events recorded therein, and with the greateft exactnefs and 
accuracy to examine the years and parts of the years rela- 
tive thereto. He has alfo added a very long genealogical fe- 
ries, moft accurately revifed: no nation having preferved its 
antiquities, or tranfmitted them to pofterity with greater pre- 
cifion, both chronologically and genealogically.’ 

As to his genealogies, hear what O‘Conor fays. who edited 
a pofthumous work of O'Flaherty, entitled Ogygia vindicated. 
* Thefe, he confeffes, are inaccurate, and all the regal lifts, 
antecedent to the firft century, bear evident marks of bardifh 

forgery. 
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forgery. "To extend back the antiquities of, the nation, ge- 
nerations have been multiplied; princes, acknowledged on 
by their feveral factions, have been taken into the lifts of le- 
gitimate monarchs, and put in regular fucceflion to each 
ether. In the fame technical ftrain they have adjufted the 
years of their reigns; but the inventors of this fcheme of an- 
tiquity have been fuch ill mafters of their art, as to fill fome 
pages of their fabricated chronology with generations too many 
for the courfe of nature, in the number of years they aflign to 
each reign.” We chufe to give this condemnation of Irifh 
genealogies rather than our own, as the writer cannot be fuf- 
pected of mifreprefenting this branch of the antiquities of his 
country. 

As to our author’s chronology, it every where deceives the 
reader with a fhow of the moft exact calculation: a trick com- 
monly practifed by the greateft impoftors. The Scots, he 
fays, arrived in Ireland on the calends of May, the 5th day of 
the week, andthe 7th of the moon’s age. ‘This he accounts 
for in the following extraordinary manner: 


‘ Some hiftorians, omitting the day and year, affure us they 
landed in Ireland in the reign of Solomon at Jerefalem: each-par- 
ticular coincides with the year of the Jultan period, 3698, in- which 
the 7th day of the moon, and Thurfday (the dominical fetter be- 
ing E) concur with the calends of May, and which was, accord- 
ing to the computation of Scaliger, the sth year of the reign of 
Solomon, and of the world 2934. Others likewife, without con- 
fulting Scaliger’s thoughts on the fubject, have particularly de- 
fcribed the year, without mentioning Solomon or the day of the 
month; fo that thefe differeat accounts. confpiring, the day of 
the week, of the month, the moon’s age, the reign of Solomon, 
and the year of the world, there is not the moft diftant fhadow of 


doubt remaining, Of the year and feafon of the year the Scots firkt 
entered Ireland.’ 


This is an excellent banter on ideal chronologers. In this 
as well as in what follows, our author muft fpeak ironically, 
for he never could dream of pafling off fuch ignorant and un- 
meaning jargon for chronology, or any thing relating to it. 
Had the Irith charaéters of time, determined by eclipfes and 
aftronomical obfervations, or if they computed by cycles, our 
author was fufficiently learned and zealous to produce them. 
From hence we conclude, that his genealogies, chronology, 
and traditions are of equal weight, thatis, light, puerile, and 
‘undeferving notice, and unworthy the good fenfe of a nation 
advancing faft in civilization and hterature. 

OFlaherty divides this Ogygia into three parts: the firft 
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treats of the ifland of Ireland ; its primitive inhabitants; its 
various names; dimeniions, kings, and their election. In the 
fecond part we have a comparifon of foreign periods and gene- 
rations with the Irifh, and in the third, an account of Irith 
tranfaCtions from the flood to the eftablifhment of Chriftianity. 
And the whole concludes with a chronological poem, recapi- 
tulating the Ogygia. 

We fhall now proceed with a {pecimen of Mr. Hely’s tran{- 
lation, giving the original, the better to enable the reader to 
determine its merit. The place we felect is the fourteenth 
chapter of the third part; it defcribes our unfortunate au- 
thor’s patrimony. 


¢ Magh-ullin campus Ullinni, in quo fcilicet congreffus eft, 
parva mutatione fit Moycullin. Locus hic natalitices meus fuit, 
& longo atavorum ferie patrimonium. Mannerium erat regiis 
diplomatibus a regio vectigali exemptum, fori & nundinarum pri- 
vilegio dotatum, accuriz, quam vocant fenefchalli, libertzte ad- 
dirimendas lites honoratum. Infra bimatum vero patre orbatus 
minorennis patriz legibus in tutoriam regis cuftodiam deveni, & 
nummos, ut mos erat, pro tutela numeravi: fed antequam ex 
lege per ztatem licuit hzreditatem adire, tutoris prefidiaum amifi 
regis mei parrifidio undeviginti annus natus, & regius heres fe- 
meftri me junior peregre victum quzrere compulfus eft. Regium 
heredem dominus bonorum omnium applaufu citra pulverem & 
fanguinem ad fua regna mirabiliter revocavit: fed me non dig- 
num invenit, cui tugurii mei regnum reftituat. Tibi foli peccavi, 
Domine; fit nomen Domini benedictum in externum.’ 


TRANSLATION, 


¢ Magh.ullin is the field of Ullinn, where the battle was fought. 

It is rendered Moycullin by a fmall change. This is my natal 
foil and patrimony, enjoyed by my anceftors time immemorial. 
There was a manor exempted by a patent from al! taxes; it like- 
wife enjoyed the privilege of holding a market and fairs, and was 
honoured with a fenefchal’s court to determine litigations. But 
having loft my father at the age of two years, I fheltered myfelf 
under the wings of royalty, and paid the ufual fum for my ward- 
fhip. But before I attained the proper age of poffeffing my for- 
tune, I was deprived of the patronage of my guardian, by the de- 
teftible execution of my king. Having completed my nineteenth 
year, and the prince half a year younger, then I was compelled to 
take refuge in a foreign clime. The Lord wonderfully refored 
the prince to his crown, with the confent and approbation of all 
good men, without having recourfe to hoftile meafures ; but he 
has found me unworthy to be reinftated in the pofleffion of my own 
eftate. 
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eftate. . Againft thee only, O Lord, have I tranfgreffed. Bleffed 


be the name of the Lord for ever.’ 


The tranflation is entirely deftitute of fpirit or grace, in 
many places vulgar and unintelligible, and in not a few the 
tranflator feems not to underftand his author. The work may 


be amufing to the curious; but the details are romantic, and 
not to be depended on. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE 


The Diffonance of the four generally received Evangelifis, and 
the Evidence of their refpceétive Authenticity examined. By 
E. Evanfon, 4. M. 8vo. §s. Boards. Law. 1792. 


WHEN we reflect on the ill effeéts which the fpeculations 
of learned men have fometimes had on ill-informed 
minds, we have been tempted to with there wasa learned language 
to which certain queftions might be confined, till their import- 
ance had been afcertained by impartial criticifm. At the fame 
time we are not ignorant, that the happieft confequences 
have frequently followed the moft popular modes of difcuflion. 
The moft refined objections of infidelity have called forth 
the ableft talents, and the moft powerful arguments, in defence 
of Chriftianity; while, on the other hand, the too wary pru- 
dence and illiberality of bigots have, perhaps, weakened the 
intereft of that truth which they profeiled to efteem, and 
have emboldened thofe opponents who have miftaken caution 
for fear. 

We mean not to infinuate that the author of the prefent 
work is an infidel. On the contrary, he profeffes himfelf to 
be a believer of revelation, and appears to poflefs no common 
fhare of zeal for what he apprehends to be the truth. Mr. 
Evanfon has alfo entered the lifts of controverfy before, and, 
in the judgment of fome, with a degree of refpeétability ; 
firft, in a letter to bifhop Hurd, on the fubje& of prophecy; 
afterwards, in fome letters to Dr. Prieftley, in the Theological 
Repofitory, and lately in a pamphlet on the obfervance of the 
Sabbath. 

We are, therefore, lefs fhocked at the prefent attempt of 
Mr. Evanfon, than if it had proceeded from a more fufpicious 
quarter. In fome inftances he has ufed more warmth of ex- 
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preffion than was neceffary, but we give him credit for his in- 
tegrity, and fhall proceed to lay before our readers a candid, 
though concife view of his performance, leaving it to others 
to purfue further what cannot fall within the limits of a Re- 
view.—Mr. Evanfon commences with afferting that the evan- 

elical hiftories contain fuch grofs contradictions, that no 
clofe-reafoning and unprejudiced mind can admit the truth and 
authenticity of them all. 


« A divine revelation, fays the author, being a fupernatural in- 
terpofition of the Deity in human affairs, cannot, by any prudent 
perfon, be acknowledged as fuch upon common and merely natu- 
ral evidence of any fort whatever. To gain it admiffion and be- 
lief at firft it muft ever be attefted by a difplay of miraculous, 
fupernatural power, as in the cafe of Mofes and the prophets under 
the Jewith law, and of Jefus and his apoftles under the Gofpel ; 
and to all future ages, prophecy, the completed prediétion of 
events out of the power of human fagacity to forefee, is the only 
fupernatural teftimony that can be alleged in proof of the authen- 
ticity of any revelation.. To thofe, for example, of the preient 
age, who have any dowbt about the certainty of the Chriftian re- 
velation, and confequently of the truth and authenticity of thofe 
hiftories in which it is recorded, it cannot be of the leaft ufe to al- 
lege the miraculous aéts there, and there only, related to have 
been performed by the firft preachers of that revelation; becaufe 
thofe afts making a very confiderable part of the narration, the 
authority and credibility of the hiftories muft be firmly eftablith- 
ed before the miracles contained in them can reafonably be admit- 
ted as real fats. But with prophecy the cafe is widely different. 
The teftimony it adduces depends not in the ieaft upon the veracity 
or credibility of the writer; but every man capable of underiland- 
ing the meaning of the prediction, and of comparing it with the 
correfponding events whereby it hath been or is compleated, is a 
competent judge of the degree of proof it affords. 

‘ Prophecy, therefore, is by far the moft fatisfatory and the 
only lafting, fupernatural evidence of the truth of any revelation. 
To this the Jewith, to this the Chriflian revelation both appeal as 
the great criterion of their divine origin and authority. In the 
old Teitament, God, by his prophet HMaiah, declares this to be the 
proper diftinguifhing mark between falfe religions and the true. 
«< Produce your caufe, faith the Lord ; bring forth your ftrong 
reafon, faith the king of Jacob. Let them bring them forth and 
fhew us what foal! happen; \et them thew the former things what 
they be, that we may confider them and know the latter end of 
them ; or declare us things for to come, foew the things that are to 


come hereafter, that we may know that ye are Gods.”” And again, 
, “< ‘Thus 
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st Thus faith the Lord, —I am the firft andI am the laft, and befides 
me there is no God. And who; as I, fhall call and fhall declare 
it, and fet it in order for me, fince I appointed the ancient peo- 
ple ? And the things that are coming and foall come, let them foevs 
unto them,’? with many other pafiages of the like import. Ia 
Deuteronomy, prophecy is particularly referred to as the only fa- 
tisfuctory proof of the divne miflion of the meditator of the new 
covenant, who is there exprefsly promifed to the Jewifh nation. 
‘© Tf thou fav in thine heart, how fhall we know the word which 
the Lord hath not fpoken ? when a prophet fpeaketh in the name 
of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pafs, that is the 
thing which the Lord hath not fpoken, but the prophet hath 
fpoken it prefumptuoutly : : thou fhalt not be afraid of him.”” And 
inthe new Tefiament, in conformity to this criterion given us by 
Motes, we are affured upon the higheft authority, that ‘* the tefti- 
mony of jcfus is on {pirit of prophecy.” Either therefore thofe 
pre ediGions contained in the new Teftzme me which relate to the 
preient iime and to times already pait, muft have been fulfilled, 


ft have 
or elfe the Gofpel itfelf mail be an et and of no authority 


1 ? 
at all. 


Ho } 


Though we are willing to allow that prophecy affords a 
grand prooi in favour of the authenticity of revelation » (for 
the fpirit <4 prophec , is the tef! aay of “Tefius) we can by no 
means fubf{eribe implicitly to the opinion of Mr. Evanfon, who 
afferts, that Fe the only fupernatural teftimony that 

can be a edge din proof of the auth enticity of any revelation, 
in ages [ fubfe quent to its delivery. For even the authority of 
prophecy 1 wuft in fome meafure reft on the authority and cre- 
dibility ¢ of “ve ioe as well as miracles. befides, prophecy 
is not fo clear as to be fubject to no difpute, even among 
thofe who allow its exiftence. Among thofe who admit the 
authenticity of Matthew’s gofpel, there are no lefs than three 
opinions on the coming of Ch arift. And even thofe, which are 
admitted by Mr. Ev anfon as authentic prophecies in the Reve- 
lations, have received different interpretations from different 
commentators. Ifthere have been fome ingenious devices that 
have been for a time received as miracles, there have alfo been 
fome fhrewd or sg we which have aflumed, in the opinion 
of many, all the importance of prophecies : particula rly 
fome which are referred to by bifhop Hurd. How far hu- 
man fagacity can extend its powers to the foreknow ledge 
of cetnts, is probably impofhble for human reafon to de- 
cide. 
"Mr. Evanfon goes at large into St. Matthew’s gofpel ; againift 
the authenticity « of f which he obferves, that ‘* the only writers 
App. Vou. VII. NEw ARR. Pp who 
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who inform us that he wrote a hiftory, affure us he wrote in 
Hebrew ; and that it was afterwards tranflated into Greek, 
though nobody knows when, nobody knows where, nobody 
knows by whom, and that there is no fatisfa€tory evidence, 
that fuch an original copy was ever feen by any perfon capa- 
ble of reading it: that the writer difcovers great ignorance 
both of the geography of Paleftine, and of the cuftoms of 
the Jews: that he underftood not the prophecies of the Jewifh 
{criptures, particularly thofe applied by him in the firft and 
fecond chapters, that one of thefe is an obvious forgery, and 
that the hiftory is written in barbarous Greek.” 

With refpec to the original copy of Matthew, however, it 
is liable to no other obje€tion, on account of no perfon’s 
having compared the tranflation with the original, than the 
gofpel of Luke, which Mr. Evanfon admits to be genuine, or 
the other gofpels. When fome of the early Chriftians ap- 
pealed to the original manufcripts then extant, their aflertions 
were treated with contempt, even by thofe fathers, who were 
of the greateft authority in the church, particularly by Igna- 
tius *; Mr. Evanfon fhould at leaft have taken notice of that 
fenfe, in which many learned writers, particularly Dr. Sykes, 
have received fome of the prophecies quoted by the evangelifts 
fromthe Old Teftament, and applied inthe New, namely, in the 
way of mere quotation or accommodation. Mr. Evanfon too 
might have hinted, that parts of the gofpel of St. Matthew 
have even been acknowledged by fome modern writers not to 
be genuine, particularly the two firft chapters, and that they 
were not in the copies of the ancient Ebionites: and that with 
refpect to the paflage in one of thefe chapters, which he 
afferts is a forgery, though it is not found totidem verbis in 
the Old TeftaKent, yet that the fubftance is; and that the 
beft critics have adinitted, that the evangelifts borrow phrafes 
from the Old Teftament, to convey their thoughts on very 
different fubje&ts. We think Mr. Evanfon’s argument re- 
quired tlat thefe things fhould have been mentioned. 

St. Luke’s gofpel Mr. Evanfon acknowledges to be genu- 
ine, though it has fome interpolations ; he alfo admits, that 
the diction and compofition of the parables and fpeeches re- 
corded, are juft and elegant, and that he well deferves to be 
reckoned among the fine writers of the Greek language: but 
as we do not allow this circumftance to be any convincing ar- 
gument for the authenticity of Luke, fo neither do we allow 
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that the want of this ptrity in others, is any proof of their 
fpurioufnefs; recolle€ting, that the four gofpels are maintained 
to be chiefly tranflations of difcourfes delivered in the Syriac 
or Chaldee language ; which forbids our expecting a rid rea 
vard to the purity or idiom of the Greek. 

Among the interpolatiors of St. Luke’s gofpel, Mr. Evana 
fon mentions the account of the demoniae, and the two firft 
chapters. In the Acts, written alfo by St. "Luke; the paflages 
which {peaks of difeafes and lunacies, faa by handkerchiefs 
or aprons brought from St. Paul’s body; is alfoy according 
to him, a forgery. ee. 

In the ftory of the demoniae of Gadara, which has often 
been the fubject of criticifm, the difficulty (if fuch it be) 
arifes from the benevolent character of our Lord, with which 
the treatment of the fwine may be thought inconfiftent, and 
not from the improbability of the Jewifh people keeping 
{wine ; for it is not neceflary to admit they were Jews, who 
kept thefe fwine. With refpe&t to what Mr. Evanfon calls 
the ftrongeit objection, bifhop Pearce hath obferved, that 
where it is faid, the difciples go unto the other fide, eg vo 
mepav THs Aywwns, it might more properly be tranflated, to the 
fide of the lake. Vide “Pearce in loco, arid elfewhere: ‘This, 
however, we do but juft mention; as it does not remove the 
difficulty ; for our Lord and his difciples actually pais over from 
the weftern to the eaftern fide of the lake of Gennefereth. 
From the country of the Gadarenes he retired, at their re- 
queft, and ch. 8. v. 37. gets up into the fhip, and returns back 
again to Capernaum; {fo Mr. Evanfon turns it: but as there is 
no mention of Capernaum i in the original, Jefus might retire 
higher up, fome may fay, on the eaftern fide*: or if he 
paffed over to the weftern fide of the lake, what forbids, (the 
paflage is but fhort) that he fhould have paffed over again, 
and landed higher up at a diftance from Gadara, though this 
is not mentioned? If this latter fuppofition be admitted 
(and where is the improbability of it?) our Lord will be 
found where he ought to be, viz. on the eaftern fide of the 
lake. 

In the firft chapter the angel is made to inform Marty, that 
the child to be born of her fhould be called the Son of God $ 
Mr. Evanfon remarks, that he wes never mentioned by any. 
— appellation, than the Son of Man, till aftcr the refur- 

ection. But we would juft remind Mr. Evanfon (for we fup- 
ite he cannot be ignorant of the fenfe that xanbnzeras will ad- 
mit), that the — age may be tranflated very diflercntly from the 
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manner, in which it ftands in our tranflation: all the oriental- 
ifts too, except the Coptic, put xa:, (and) before the laft claufe 
of the verfe: fo that the whole verfe might be tranflated thus : 
Therefore thy child or offspring (70 yevwwevov) willbe holy, and 
a fon of God or a divine perfon ; and fo a modern tranflator, 
Mr. Wakefield, nearly turns it. It was not, therefore, necef- 
fary for Mr. Evanfon to obferve, that the falfehood of this 
prediction of the angel, ‘that he fhould be called the Son 
of God becaufe of his miraculous birth,’ appears inconteft- 
ably from other fcriptures. Mr. Evanfon alfo might have 
recollected that the term Son of God, both in the Old and 
New Teftament, is ufed in a fenfe that has no refpeét what- 
ever to a real birth; and here the term Son of God might have 
reference rather to the holy charaéter which Chrift would af- 
terwards fuftain, than to the immediate circumftance of his 
birth. 

Mr. Evanfon maintains, that Mark’s gofpel is compiled 
from Matthew’s and Luke’s, and that John’s was written by 
fome perfon who was converfant in the Platonic philofophy. 
So that he leaves us only one gofpel. The reft, according to 
him, are ‘ the forgeries of the eadisgya: orthodox Chrifiians of 
early times.’ 

Mr. Evanfon, after going largely in the way of remarks on 
the four gofpels, makes a few curiory oblervations on fome of 
the epiftles. 

* Having thus flated what to me appear contradictions abfo- 
lutely irreconcileable ; and fubmiited to the public the reafons 
which have long induced me to reject three of the four generally 
received gofpels, as fpurious n&tions of the fecond century, un- 
neceflary and even prejudicial to the caufe of true Chriftianity, 
and in every refpect unworthy of the regard which fo many ages 
have paid to them ; I have accomolifed all that Lat fir prepof- 
ed. Leaving every reader, therefore, to judge for himfelf, as I 
have done, and to criticife my reafoaing with the fame uureferved 
freedom, with which, though a fincere convert to the gofpel cove- 
nant, 1 have found it neceflary for my own rational conviction to 
fcrutinize the refpeGive authenticity and credibility of thefe im- 
portant feriptures ; it was my original intention, here to have 
clofed the prefent difguifition. But becaufe the fame train of in- 
veftigation hath led me to reject likewife feveral of the canonical 
epifties, upon the fole authority of fome of which feveral funda- 
mental doétrines of the orthodox church; ard of various fe&s of 
profefli’ Chriftians are confidently taught the people for doétrines 
of the gofpel of Chriit, I think it my duty to add briefly my 
reafous for expunging alfo out of the volume of duly authenticat- 
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ed fcriptures of the xeqv covenant, the Epiftles to the Romans 
—to the Ephefians—to the Collofians—-to the Hebrews—of 
James—of Peter—of John—of Jude,—and, in the book of the 
Revelation, the Epittles to the feven churches of Afia.’ 


ET He 


« Such, candid reader, are the arguments, which have induced 
the author of thefe pages to regard fo large a part of the canoni- 
cal fcriptures as "ofall fitions of no authority, and undeferving 
the attention of a difciple of Jefus Chriit. What eifeé&t they may 
have upon thy mind is not in his power to determine : but who- 
foever will attentively examine thofe writings, which, thus convin- 
ced, he refufes to admit into his creed, will find that they alone 
have given caufe for that voluminous inundation of {chool-divini- 
ty, and thofe endlefs theological controverfies that have for fo 
many ages oppreffed the litcrature and fatigued the patience of 
Europe; that they alone have been the fource of thofe wild, -ir- 
rational fyftems, which have fo long mifled people from the 
plain, itraight, per picu us paths of true religion, into the mani- 
fold, devious wande:ings of that obf{cure labyrinth of fabulous 
fuperftition, whofe impious doétrines having nothing to do with 
reafon, and applying only to the paffions, have fo exafperated the 
minds of men againit each other, and fo inhumanly, as well as 
unchriftianly, hardened their hearts, as to produce frequently in 
every nation of Chriftendom, under the plea of godly zeal, 
fcenes of barbarous violence and brutal cruelty, exceeding even 
thofe, which, in a neighbouring country, have lately fhocked our 
feelings, occafioned by a paroxy{m of that political peeeely into 
which the inhabitants had been fara/ly and moft unwifely agitat- 
ed; docirines which, (fince ftatefmen have been wife eabanh to 
difcourage the fpirit of religious perfecution), have filled the no- 
minally Chriftian world with a continually increafing variety of 
feéts, both the teachers and difciples of which, according to the 
prophetic defcription long fince given of them by the apoflle 
Paul, though from infancy to old age they are ever learning, are 
never able to attain a rational, fatisfaory intelligence of the re- 
ligion they continue to profefs, nor to come to the knowledge of the 
obvious and fimple, but important truths of the new covenant of 
the gofpei.’ 


Mr. Evanfon had before exprefled his difbclief of the au- 
thenticity of Matth 1ew’s golpel, in his letterto bifhop Hurd, 
and if we recollect rightly, had been called upon to bring his 
arguments before the public. ‘Though we profefs to differ 
from our author On many sy we cannot but think that he 
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difcovers confiderable abilities and ingenuity in this work ; 
but we alfo think he under-rates the province of criticifm, (to 
which, in a controverly of this kind, however, people muft 
have recourfe) and in many inftances does not condeicend to 
take notice of the replies, which have been made to his objec- 
tions. Mr. Evanfon fays that the fubject of the prefent book 
has been the mature deliberation of a greater number of years 
than the Roman poet thought fit to prefcribe for publications 
of alefs important kind. The arguments Mr. Evanfon has, 
we doubt not, well weighed and digefted, though as to its 
con{truction, the work has the appearance, in fome inftances, 
of being haitily put togethers | 
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FRANCE, 


ie our laft review of political affairs, we left the unfortunate 

Louis XVI. in the humiliating fituation of appearing as a 
criminal before thofe fubjects whom he had formerly exiled at 
a nod, or doomed to dungeons or to death by a fingle word. 
The principal articles of his accufation, were drawn from an 
exercife of that very power with which they had legally in- 
trufted him. When the prefident of the aflembly charged him 
with fufpending the decree relative to the factious priefts, the 
fovereign’s reference to the conftitution which allowed him the 
free power of fanctioning decrees, was regarded as an ineffec- 
tual defence. Acts committed anterior to his acceptance of 
the conftitution were adduced as evidence to prove his intenti- 
ons of violating it, and the precautions which he took on the 
night preceding the bloody 10th of Auguft, dictated moft pro- 
bably by motives of perfonal fafety only, were conftrued into 
premeditated plots to deftroy the citizens of Paris. 

On the 26th of December, General Santerre announced the 
arrival of Louis Capet in the aflembly, who was informed by 
the prefident that he was to be heard definitively that day. 
‘The firm and manly deportment of the fallen monarch on this 
occafion, atoned, in the opinion of moft reafonable {peCctators, 
for thofe periods of his life, which, under the influence of a 
faulty education, had been devoted to indolence and indulgence. 
M. Defeze, one of his council, read his defence, which we 
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have had occafion in the courfe of our Review to admire, equal - 
ly for force of argument and elegance of diétion. M. Lanjui- 
nais one of the members exhorted the convention not to con- 
found the characters of judges, jury, and accufers, having already 
fet forth their opinions to the pi d. 

The difcuffion was fatally clofed on the 19th of January; 
after a fitting of near eel ba hours, the punifhment of 
death was voted by a {mall majority of the convention, and 
feveral of thefe differing in opinion from the reft, refpecting 
the time when it fhould be inflicted, fome contending that it 
fhould not be put in execution till after the end of the war, 
while others propofed to take the fenfe of the people by refer- 
ying the fentence to the primary aflemblies. “Phe conclufion 
of this unhappy bulinefs is too well known to require a minute 
detail. It was however on the beft grounds believed, that 
the majority of the convention were compel'ed to this unjutt 
meafure by the apprehenfion of becoming victims to popular 
fury, fince a formidable mob was cc! Nected who openly threat- 
ened by name aconfiderable number of the members, and de- 
clared their intention to murder them if they refufed to vote 
for the death of the King. Every. circamitance geod warrants 
us in aflerting that tnis decifion was more the effect of factious 
fury than of temperate deliberation, and that the caufe of liberty 
will certainly be impeded by the unprincipled violence of its 
pretended votaries. 

Britons may exult that there was not an Englimman to be 
found upon this fanguinary lift. The only one in the conven- 
tion, the celebrated ‘Thoinas Paine, did not vote, but fent his 
Opinion to the prefident, which was, that Louis Capet fhould 
be banifhed to America at the end of the war, and kept a pri- 
foner till that event; 

The prefident having announced me he was about todeclare 
the refult of their long and important deliberations, a profound 
and awful filence enfued, while he declared, ‘I’hat out of 721 
votes, 366 were for death, 319 for imprifonme: It during ‘ee 
war, 2 for perpetual impritonment, 8 for a fufpenfion of the 
execution of death till after the expullion of the Bourbons ; 
23 were for not putting him to death, unlefs the Fre:ch terri- 
tory fhould be invaded by fome foreign power ; and t was for 
geath, but with commutation of punithment. ‘Tae prefident 
concluded in alower and more folemn tone, ‘and taking off his 
hat, he pronounced, “ In conlequence of this, I ” declare, 
that the punifament decreed by the national convention againft 
Louis Capet is deaih.”? The Spanith court through the medium 
of its minifter que a becoming application to the aflenrbly, 
brevious: to the pafling of the fentence, in behalf of the de- 
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pofed fovereign, but the reading of the letter was rejeCled 
with equal infolence and imprudence. At this period of the 
fitting, the king’s three ccunfellors were admitted to the bar, 
and one of them, M. Defeze, addreffed the convention: 

‘¢ Citizens, reprefentatives, the law of the nation and your 
decrees have entrutted to us the facred function of the defence 
of Louis. Wecome, with regret, to prefent to you the laft 
act of our function. Louis has given to us his exprefs charge 
to read to you a letter figned with his own hand, of which the 
following is a copy:” 


LETTER FROM LOUIS. 


“ T owe it tomy own honour, Iowe it to my family, not 
to fubfcribe to a fentence which declares me guilty of a crime 
of which I cannot accufe myfelf. In confequence, I appeal to 
the nation, from the fentence of its reprefentatives; and I 
commit by thefe prefents to the fidelity of my defenders, to 
make known to the national convention this appeal, by all the 
means in their power, and to demand, that mention of it be 
made in the minutes of their fitting. 


(Signed) Louis.” 


a 
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M. Defeze then folemnly invoked the aflembly in the name 
of his colleagues, to confider by what a {mall majority the 
punifhment of death was pronounced againft the dethroned 
monarch. “ Do not afflict Prance, added this eloquent ad- 
vocate, bya judgment that will appear terrible to her, when 
five voices only were prefumed fuficient to carry it.” He ap- 
pealed to eternal juitice, and facred human ity, to induce the 
convention to refer their fen tence to the tribuil of the people. 
“ ‘You have either forgotten or dettroyed,”’ faid the celebrated 
M. ‘Tronchet, “ the lenity which the law allows to criminals, 
of as saniges 3 at leaft two-thirds of the voices to conftitute a 
definitive ju¢gment.” 

A melancacly gloom and awful filence fuperfeded the 

native gaiety of the French capital during the Jaft days 
of the lite of the deplored Louis, as if fome future 
calamity was prefaged to that irritable and factious city 3 
while bodies of armed men amy. the metropolis, the 
fupprefied fighs, and the reftrained lamentations announced to 
the thinking - world, that a fair appeal to the people would have 
granted life, at leaft to him, who had fuftered the mortification 
of defcending from the ftation of an exalted fovereizn to that 
of a degraded citizen. 

After paffing Sunday in preparations for his approaching 
change, and taking an eternal and agonizing farewell of his { 
od wife 1" | 
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wife and family, the unfortunate Louis, as the clocks of Paris 
founded eight on Monday morning, was fummoned to his fate. 
The monarch afcended the fcaffold with heroic fortitude, with 
a firm ftep, and a countenance void of difmay; and being pre- 
vented from addreffing the people, he was fent before the tri- 
bunal of the Omnipotent, to claim, and probably to receive 
that juftice which his earthly judges had denied him. This im- 
prudent ftep of a prevailing faction will probably be the fource 
of much calamity to France. The refignation of the minifter 
Roland, whofe firft wifh feems to have been that of faving 
the life of the king, was the firft fruits of that fatal determi- 
nation; M. Pache was next difmifled from the cabinet, and 
Bournonville fucceeded to the war department. 

Among other misfortunes in which the murder of the king 
has involved the French nation, we ‘muft certainly account 
that of a war with Great Britain. On the firft eftablifhment 
of the revolution, the heart of every Englifhman beat in unifon 
with thofe of the patriots of France. Some imprudent fteps 
of the firft aflembly leffened the number of its admirers; but 
notwithftanding the declamations of Mr. Burke, when the 
French were firft invaded by foreign defpots, * fuccafs to their 
arms”’ was refounded from every quarter of this kingdom. 
The horrid maflacres of the roth of Aucuft, and the 2d of 
September, difgraced the name of liberty, which the predo- 
minant faction had affumed ; but ftill, fuch was the veneration 
of Britons for even that facred name, that we are perfuaded had 
the convention abitained from imbruing their hands deliberately 
in the blood of a fallen and innocent man, all the arts of mi- 
niftry would never have led the people of. England to counte- 
nance a war. | 

It would be a tedious, and therefore an unwelcome undertak- 
ing, to trace minutely and gradually the progrefs of the difpute 
between France and England; let it fuffice then to fay, that on 
the 1ft of February, upon the motion of Briffot, the national 
convention decreed, among other articles, “ That George, 
King ef England, had never ceafed fince the revolution of the 
roth of Auguft, 1792, from giving to the French nation proofs 
of his enmity, and of his attachment to the concert of crowned 
heads ; and that he had drawn into the fame league the {tadt- 
holder of the United Provinces: that, contrary to the firft 
article of the treaty of 1783, the Englifh miniftry have grant- 
ed protection and fuccour to the emigrants and others, who 
have openly appeared in arms again{ft France: that, on the 
news of the execution of Louis Capet, they were led to com- 
mit an outrage againft the French republic, by ordering the am. 
baffador of France to quit Great Britain: that the Englifh have 
{topped divers boats and vefiels laden with corn for France, 
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whilft at the fame time, contrary to the treaty of 1786, they 
continue the exportation of it to other foreign countries : 
that, in order to thwart more efficacioufly the commercial 
traniactions of the republic with England, they have by an a& 
of parliament prohibited the circulation of affignats. The 
convention therefore dec/are, that, in confequence of thefe acts 
of hoitility and aggreffion, the French republic is at war with 
the king ef England and the fladtholder of the United Provinces. 

In confequence of thefe meafures general Dumourier pro-. 
ceeded with a large body of troops to invade Holland, exhort- 
ing the Batavians in a {fpirited manifefto to throw off the ty- 
rannic ariftocracy of the {tadtholder and his party, and to be- 
come a tree republic. The ftates-general of Holland iffued 
a counter declaration, in which they combated that of the 
French commander, and pointed out the fallacy of his affertions, 
and the danger of his defigns. “he Hollanders every where 
made the moft vigorous preparations for defending themfelves, 
and the Englith cabinet feconded their efforts, by an immediate 
embarkation of troops, to the command of which the duke of 
York was appointed. 

‘Thus at a period when every circumftance evinced the ne- 
ceflity of peace, and invited to the cultivation of it, when 
our commerce flourifhed beyond example, when wealth lowed 
in from every quarter, when our manufactures were diftri- 
buted over the face of the whole earth, and almoft every indi- 
vidual partook of the profperity of the nation, Great Britain 
finds herfelf engaged in war. The confequences are obvious, 
and, in part, are already experienced: the only queftion there- 
fore is, whether it could have been avoided or not.—If, as the op- 
pofition afferted, the firft provocation was given on our fide ; 
if, while the French nation was univerfally difpofed to amity 
and friendly intercourfe with England, our minifters were fe- 
cretly connected with the defpotic combination formed ayainft 
their liberties; if we interfered concerning the Scheldt, while 
the Dutch themfelves were difpofed to acquiefce; if by paffing 
the Alien Bill we were the firft to infringe the commercial 
treaty, and if we took advantage of that bill to put the moft 
wanton and ignominious affront on the ambafiador of the na- 
tion; if overtures were made of the utmoft advantage to 
England, to prevent a rupture, and thefe offers were rejected 
with infolence and contempt, then the Britifh miniftry have 
been certainly to blame. If on the other hand we can believe, 
that the object of the French convention was conqueft and uni- 
verfal dominion; if Great Birtain was in actual danger of 
being fubdued by France; ifthe convention can be proved, as 
was aflerted, to have formed plots and confpisacies againft the 
liberties and conftitution of Britain; if they were the firft to 
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feek out caufes of quarrel, and the firft to take advantage of 
whatever caufes of difpute fpontaneoufly arofe, then it muit be 
allowed that hoitilities were become necefiary, and the war, 
greatly as it is tobe lamented, could not have been avoided. 

Unpropitious indeed to the happinefs of mankind is that peri- 
od, which affords no profpect interefting to the philofophic mind. 
‘The friend to humanity, while he deplores the excefles which 
French enthufiafts have committed under the name of liberty, 
ftill views with a fufpicious eye the combination of defpots, 
and laments that the expiring groans of the tens of thoufands 
which fall on the field of battle, have not yet been able to ex- 
tinguifh the prejudice excited againft a whole nation, by the 
crime committed by a faction in the murder of one man. 
The politician at one moment fhrinks at the approach of 
anarchy, and trembies at another for the formidable efforts 
which he obferves in favour of defpotifm, and he fees that, 
while the decree of the 1gth of November, and the opening 
of the Scheldt are the pretended points in difpute ; with courti- 
ers at leaft, the reftoration of the former defpotifm of France, if 
not the partition of that country, is a favourite idea. 

The fubjugation of Holland was the firft projet of the 
French general, and. when the eafe with which he effected the 
conqueft of the Netherlands, and the courage and ability dif- 
played by him and his S:army, at tac famous battle of Jemappe, 
were confidered, the arii tocracy of 2 almoft every nation trem- 
bled. He juitly = ma that the divifions which the ufurpa- 
tions of power have cre d in Holland, would greatly facili- 
tate his progrefs ; and the hale furrender of Breda and Ger- 
truy denberg encouraged him to boait that he would terminate 
the conteft by a fpcedy approaen to Amiterdam. A train of 
circumftances however, {con put a {top to the victorious career 
of Dumourier, and evinced to mankind the uncertainty of mi- 
itary fuccefs. 

General Miranda, who had befieged the city of Maeftricht 
with great force — vi igour, and fummoned the governor to 
furrender, was at tact xed by prince Frederic of Brunfwick, and 
defeated with confiderable lols. ‘Tbe commiffioners of Bel- 
gium inform the convention, in a letter from Liege, dated 
March the 3d, that their cantonments on the river Roer, above 
Aix-la-Chapelle, had been forced by the enemy, and that ge- 
neral Valence had evacuated that city. ‘The Auftrians, after 
this, divided themfelves into three columns, two of which 
marched towards Mac‘firicht; the fiege of which was imme- 
diately raifed. ‘The third purfued the advanced guard of the 
republic, and the abfeace of feveral commanding officers was 
{uppofed to have greatly facilitated the fuccefs of the Pruffians 
in thefe rencounters, which may be juitly confidered as the 
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commencement of a new feries of misfortunes to France. 
Such was the panic which the fuccefies of.the enemy oc- 
cafioned, that general Valence himfelf informed the commif- 
fioners, that if Dumourier did not arrive immediately, he could 
not anfwer for the confequences ; ; that the Prutlians who 
paffed the Roer had defeated him and relieved Mueftricht; that 
they amounted to near thirty thoufand men, a a tondiderabiee part 
of which were cavalry, in which his army was remarkably de- 
ficient. 

Before we review the reverfe of fortune which Dumourier 
has experienced in the Netherlands, we fhall advert to the 
bombardment of Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. The fhips 
under the command of admiral Truguet began to.-fire upon 
the town the twenty-fourth of Januarv, but as ; all the tranfports 
with the land forces were not arrived, he ordered the firing to 
ceafe on the twenty-ninth. The volunséers, however, being 
impatient to land, the admiral, after ufing every arzument to 
convince them how dangerous it would be to make any attempt 
without a fufficient force, at length confented, and gave orders 
for a difembarkation on the fourteenth of February. Four 
fhips and two bomb-ketches were pofted before the town, and 
nearly the fame force was placed between the town and a 
{ma!] mountain defended by batteries : another came to anchor 
before the town to batter it, and three fhips and three frigates 
were employed in covering the landing of the troops. Of ail 
thefe fhips the Themiftocles alone did execution, but fhe was 
fet on fire by a red hot ball, and the captain was wounded in the 
leg, and died four days after. In the night the Themi{tocles was 
obliged to retire. Ihe Patriot, which kept up a continual fire 
for three days and three nights, expended all her ammunition ; 
and had eight men wounded, fome of them in a dangerous 
manner. ‘The Juno frigate had feven wounded. 

The defcent was eirected under the command of general 
Cafa-Bianca, with fifteen hundred troops of the line, and three 
thoufand national volunteers ; another defcent was to be made 
at fome diftance, and a certain fignal was agreed upon. The fame 
fignal was obferved in the ifland, and the troops heard the fol- 
lowing words pronoi need through a {peaking-trumpet, Citizens, 
come on fhore; we have put to flight the enemy. ‘he troops, how- 
ever, fufpected the de ‘lution, efpecially as they could obferve with 
their glafles, that the invitation came from perfons in the Sardi- 
nian uni Movin. ‘The fecond defcent therefore was counter- 
manded. Cafa-Bianca, however, formed a camp at the diftance 
of half a league from the town, with fifteen pieces of cannon 
and fome mortars; but owing to fome panic with which the 
tropps were fuddenly lcized, they miftook the word of com- 
mand, and the patroles fired upon each other; the foldiers 
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imagined themfelves too weak in number, and requefted to be 
re-embarked, and fome of them without orders began to re- 
tire towards the fhore. In this difagreeable fituation the 
general was compelled to re-embark his troops, and it was 
with great diticulty that he was abdle to fave his cannon. 
When the troops returned on board, Truguet immediately fet 
fail. ‘The Leopard, a fhip of the line, ran on fhore, but 
the crew were faved: a Tartan, which ran on fhcre alfo, was 
burnt by the Sardinians. 

This failure of the attack upon Sardinia was a trivial mif- 
fortune, in comparifon with the hafty retreat and final defection 
of general Dumourier in the Netherlands. Soon after that 
general quitted Holland, and aflumed in perfon the command of 
the difconcerted armies of Valence and Miranda; the forces of 
the prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait attacked him with 
a vigour that aftonithed him, who had but afew months before 
driven the fame troops out of France, and through the Nether- 
lands into Germany. He faw with mortification and difmay 
the laurels of Jemappes wither on the plains of Tirlemont. 

On the 14th of March, the Imperialifts advanced from 
Tongres towards Tirlemont, by St. Tron, and were attacked 
by general Dumourier fucceffively on the 15th and the follow- 
ing days. The firft attempts were attended with fuccefs. The 
Auftrian advanced pofts were obliged to retire to St. Tron 
through Tirlemont, which they had already pafled. On the 
eighteenth a general engagement took place, the French army 
being covered by Dormael, and on the right by Landen. The 
action continued with great obftinacy on both fides, from 
feven o’clock in the morning till five in the evening , when the 
French were obliged to fall back, and the Auftrian cavalry 
coming up, put them entirely to flight, The lofs in each army 
was great. The French difplayed great courage and addrefs, 
but were overpowered by the fuperior numbers, and, perhaps, 
the more regular difcipline of their enemies. Damourier him- 
felf, in a letter to general Duval, fays of tris battle, that he 
attacked the enemy in the famous plain of Newinghen, and 
fought the whole day with his right wing andcentre. The left 
wing not only fought ill, but abandoned him and fled beyond 
Tirlemont. He fortunately withdrew the right wing and the 
centre, {kirmifhing from the 19th to the 20th; and in the 
night he took a pofition on the heights of Cumpitch. 

Dumourier addrefled another letter to Bournonville, dated 
28th of March, in which he gave an aecount of the retreat 
of a part of the army. under generals Neuilly and Ferrand, 
who, by the defertion of a great number of volunteers, were 
obliged to evacuate the city of Mons during the night. Ge- 
neral Maraffe, military commander of Antwerp, capitulated, 
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and by that method, though not the moft honourable, yet indif- 
penfably neceflary, had faved a body of ten thoufand men. 
He added, that colonels St. Clair and Thouvenot were attack- 
ed without means of defence; that the military convoys were 
detained at Bruges ; that he had difpatched fome troops in order 
to liberate thofe convoys ; and that he had fent forces to gar- 
rifon St. Omer, Cambray, and all the places on the line, from 
Dunkirk to Givet. At this period Dumourier defcribed the 
army as in a ftate of the utmoft diforder, and as not hav- 
ing provifions for more than ten days. He faid that the pre- 
tended fuccours of men from the departments of the north, con- 
fifted only of old men and boys, who, fo far from being ufeful, 
ferved only to confume the proviftons and increafe the confu- 
fion. He declared, that if order and difcipline were not reftor- 
ed; that if fifty authorities, each more abfurb than the other, 
continued to direét ai] political and military operations, France 
would be loft: and he declared, that with a {mall number of 
brave men he would bury himfelf under the ruins of his coun- 
try. He affirmed, that it was impofible for him to ftop the 
progrefs of the enemy, who, without amufing themfelves wi:h 
fieges, might, with an army of twenty thoufand cavalry, lay 
wafte and reduce to afhes all that part of the country which 
lies in the vicinity of the metropolis. “The French general 
concluded this melancholy repefentation with beftowing eu- 
logiums on the clemency and moderation of the Auftrians, 
. who, he obferved, were entitled to the more praife, as from the 
example of cruelty and outrage which the French had exhibit- 
ed, a very different conduct on their part might have been ex- 
pected. ‘I have always affirmed,’ fays he, ‘and, I repeat, that 
a republic can only be founded on virtue, and that freedom can 
be maintained only by order and wifdom.’ 

Such is the outline of the proceedings which preceded the 
final defection of that celebrated general from the republicans of 
France, whofe conduét he feems rather to have difapproved, 
than their caufe. His great and ambitious mind was affected 
even to defperation, when he had loft the alluring epithet of 
deliverer of nations, by the rafhnefs of the convention, and the 
irregularities of mobs; and it will, perhaps, ever remain a 
doubt with fpeculative men, whether Dumourier would 
not have liberated Europe from the fetters of Gothic flavery, 
if France had feconded his efforts with wifdom and liberality, 
or had created him dictator during the war, immediately after 
the retreat of the duke of Brunfwick. 

The frequent reproachful addrefles to the convention from 
the general, were at length conftrued by them into infult and 
treafon. He had been too much accuftomed to the ftrata- 
gems of war and the finefle of political tranfactions, not to be 
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previoufly informed of the defign of the convention to order. 
him a prifoner to their bar, When the commiffioners of 
the northern army therefore came to Tournay with an evi- 
dent defign of founding his intentions, they found him with 
madame Sillery, young “Egalité, and Valence, furrounded with 
deputations from the diftrict of Cambray. The interview was 
violent. Dumourier exprefled himfelf in terms of invective 
againit the Jacobins. ¢ They will ruin France,’ faid he, ¢ but 
I wil fave it, though they fhould call me a Czefar, a Cromwell, 
or a Monk.’ The commiffioners carried the converfation no 
further. hey departed and returned next day, determined 
to diflemble, in order the better to difcover der extent of his 
views. ‘The general then became more explicit; he faid that 
the convention were a herd of ruffians, whom he held in ab- 
horrence. ‘That the volunteers were poltroons; but, that all 
their efforts would be vain. ‘As for the reft,’ added he, 
‘there ftill remains a party.’ ‘If the queen and ‘her children 
are threatened, I will march to Paris; it is my fixed intention ; 
and the convention will not exift three weeks longer.’ ‘The 
commiffioners afked him by what means he would replace the 

convention? His anfwer was, The means are already formed. 

They afked him, whether he did not with to have the laft 
conititution? He replied, that it was a foolifh one; he ex- 
pected a better from Condorcet: the firft confitution, with all 
its imperfeclions, was preferable. When they afked him 
whether he wifhed to have a king, he replied, ‘We muft have 
one.” He alfo told them, that he was employed to make peace 
for France ; 3 that he had already enteréd into a negociation 
with the prince of Cobourg for an exchange of prifoners, and 
for the purpofe of withdrawing from Holland thofe eighteen 
battalions who were on the point of being cut off. When 
they told him that thofe negociations with Cobcurg, and the 
peace which he wifhed to procure for France, would not 
change republicans into royalifts, he repeated the aflertion, 
that he would be in Faris in three weeks; and obferved, that 
fince the batile of Jemappes he had wept over his fuccefs in fo 
bad a caufe. Dubuiflon then propofed to communicate to 
him a plan of a counter-revolution: but he faid that his own 
was better. 

The attempt to arreft anable general at the head of his army, did 
not, it mult be confefled, argue a fuperior degree of wifdom either 
in the convention or its agents. As foonas the {pecial commifli- 
oners therefore arrived from Paris for that purpofe, and announced 
to the general their intention, hefmiled, and aflured them, ‘ that 
he valued his head too much to fubmit it to an aerate tribu- 
nal:’ and immediately giving the fignal for a body of ‘foldiers 
who were in waiting, he ordered the minifter of war, Bournon- 
ville (who was fent to fuperfede him) and the commiflioners, im- 
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mediately to be conveyed to the Auftrian head quarters at 
Mons, as hoftages for the fafety of the royal family. 

Dumourier, however, notwithftanding his fplendid talents, 
appears to have been grofsly miftaken with regard to the difpo- 
fition of his army. ‘hey were ready to refent to a man tlte 
affront which was fo imprudently offered to their general, in 
ordering him to appear as a criminal at Paris; but, when 
he came to propofe to them the reftoration of royalty in the 
perfon of the prince, and to turn their arms againft their 
country, the prejudices or the patriotifm of Frenchmen af- 
fumed their wonted influence, and they confidered it their 
duty to difobey. The general had fcarcely advanced as far 
as Cambray before he found his army gradually deferting. 
The artillery was the firft corps that forfook him; and they 
were almoft immediately followed by the national guards. 
M. Dumourier then harangued the troops of the line; but 
their reply was, ‘ that though they loved him as a man, and ve- 
nerated him as a general, they could not fight againf their 
country.’ 

Thus defeated in his plan of a counter-revolution, and find- 
ing that no dependence was to be placed upon the majority of 
the army, general Dumourier with two regiments of horfe, 
and accompanied by young Egalité and fome other officers, 
determined to make his efcape to the enemy at Mons, where 
after a dangerous purfuit by a part of the army which he lately 
commanded, and being fhot at feveral times, he at length arriv- 
ed fafe at the head of that {mall party, which ftill retained their 
fidelity to their fallen commander. 

The conduct of general Dumourier has afforded room for 
many conjectures, and has excited a variety of fufpicions- 
The democratic party do not fcruple to aflert, that it was 
long his intention to betray his country; and that he was ac- 
tually bribed by the Imperialifts. We muft confefs that thefe 
conjectures appear fcarcely to be warranted by the facts. No 
traitor would have fought as Dumourier did* on the 18th; 
and had it not been for the imprudent and abfurd proceedings of 
the convention in denouncing him as an enemy to his country, 
we cannot doubt but he would ftill have remained faithful to its 
caufe. As M. Dumourier however has publifhed a defence of his 
own conduct, we think it but juftice to him to infert a fhort 
extract from that defence; and this we are ftill further in- 
duced to do from the importance“of the paper in queftion, 
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in an hiftorical view, as it relates to tranfactions, of which the 
general may exclaim with Aneas : 





Quzque ipfe miferrima vidi 

Et quorum pars magna fui 
In his addrefS to the French nation, dated the 2d of April, 
M. Dumourier thus exprefles himfelf : 

‘On the 28th of Auguft, I took upon me, in Champaigne, 
the command of an army of twenty thoufand men, weak, and 
without either difcipline or organization. I arrefted the pro- 
grefs of eighty thoufand Pruffians and Heffians, and forced 
them to retreat after me had facrificed the one half of their 
army. I was then the faviour of France; and then it was 
that the moft wicked of men, the opprobrium of Frenchmen 
—in a word AZerat, began to calumniate me without any 
mercy. ‘With a part of the victorious army of Champagne, 
and fome other troops, I entered, on the 5th of November, the 
Belgic Provinces, where I gained the for ever memorable bat- 
tle of Jemappe; and, after a fucceflion of advantages, entered 
Leige and Aix-la-Chapelle, towards the clofe of that month. 
From that moment my deftru€tion was refolved on ; and I have 

een accufed of afpiring, now to the title of duke of Brabant, 
now to the ftatholderfhip, and again to the dictatorfhip. To 
retard and cruib my fuccefles, the minifter Pache, fupported by 
the criminal faction, to whom all our evils are to be afcribed, 
{uttered the victorious army to want every thing, and fucceeded 
in cifbanding it by famine and nakednefs. The confequence 
was, that more than fifteen thoufand men were in the hofpitals, 
more than twenty-five thoufand deferted through mifery and 
difguft, and upwards of ten thoufand horfes died of hunger! ! 4 
°{ tranfmitted to the national convention very ftrenuous re- 
monftrances, which | followed up by repairing in perfon to 
Paris, to engage the legiflators to apply a remedy to the evil: 
they did not even condefcend to read the four memorials I de- 
livered in. During the twenty-fix days I fpent at Paris, I 
bez — almoft every night, bands of pretended federates demand 
head ; and tsieanie’ of every defcription, as well as me- 
silat and infults, followed me even into the country-houfe to 
which | retired. 

‘ Having delivered in my refignation, I was retained in the 
fervice of my country, becaufe it was propofed to me to nego- 
ciate the fufpenfion of the war againft England and Holland, 
which L had conceived as indifpenfable to the fafety of the 
Neinerlands, Wrhilft I negociated, and that fuccefsfully, the 
national convention itfeif haftened tc declare war, without mak- 
ing any preparations, and w.thout either power or means for 
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©] was not even advifed of this declaration, and learned it 
through the medium of the Gazettes only. [! haftened to form 
a {mall army of new troops, who had never fought; and with 
thefe troops, whom confidence rendered invincible, [ made my- 
felf mafter of three {trong places, and was ready to penetrate 
into the middle of Holland, when I learned the difafter of Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle, the raifing of the fiege of Maettricht, and the fad 
retreat of the army. By this army I was loudly fummoned ; 
I abandoned my conquefts to fly to its fuccour, and con- 
fidered that we could be extricated from our difficulties by a 
{peedy fuccefs only. I led my companions in arms to the 
enemy. On the 16th of March I had a confiderable advantage 
at Tirelemont. On the 18th, I brought the enemy to a ge- 
neral action; and the centre and right wing, under my charge, 
were victorious. The left wing, after having attacked impru- 
dently, fled. 

‘On the 19th, we retreated honourably with the brave men 
that were left together; for a part of the army difbanded it- 
felf. On the 21ft and 22d, we fought with the fame courage 5 
and to our firmnefs was owing the prefervation of the remains 
of an army which breathes folely for true liberty, for the reign 
of the laws and for the extinction of anarchy. 

‘ [t was then that the Marats, the Robefpierres, and the cri- 
minal fects of Jacobins of Paris, plotted the fall of the generals, 
and more efpecially of mine. ‘“Thefe villains, bribed with the 
gold of foreign powers, to complete the diforganization of 
the armies, caufed almoft all the generals to be arrefted. 
They keep them in the jails of Paris to Septemberize them ; 
for thus it is, that thefe monfters have coined a word, to hand 
down to pofterity the remembrance of the horrid maflacres of 
the firft fix days of September. 

©Whilft I was employed in recompofing the army, in 
which employment I laboured night and day, on the 1ft ot 
April (yefterday) four commiffioners of the national conven- 
tion reached me, with a decree, purporting that 1 fhould be 
brought to the bar of the convention myfelf. The war minifter, 
Bournonville, (my pupil) was weak enough to accompany 
them, to fucceed me in mycommand. ‘The perfons who were 
inthe fuite of thefe perfidious emiffaries, informed me themfelves, 
that different groups of aflaffins, either fugitive from, or driven 
out of, my army, were difperfed on the road to kill me before | 
could reach Paris. I {pent feveral hours in endeavouring to con- 
vince the commiffioners of the imprudence of this arreit—No- 
thing could fhake their pride, and [ therefore arrelied them to 
ferve me as hoftazes againtt the crimes of Paris. I inttantly ar- 
ranged with the Imperialifts a fufpenfion of arms, and marched 
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We fhould have remarked, that gencral Dumourier had, pre 
vious to his intended march to Faris, eftablifhed an armittice 
with the prince de Cobourg, and his highnefs had iflued a moft 
liberal proclamation, which accompanied the addrefs of M. 
Dumourier, and which aflured the French nation, that it was 
no part of his intention to interfere in the internal government 
of France, and that no part of his army fhould even enter the 
frontier, unlefs the general fhould demand a {mall body to aé& 
under him to fupport his motions, and to co-operate as friends 
and brothers in arms. 

It is much to be regreted, that this liberal and conciliatory 
addrefs fhould have been revoked by the congrefs of general 
officers, which was held at Antwerp, on the 8th of April. The 
refolution of that congrefs ‘to commence a plan of active 
operations again{ft France’ is ftill more deeply to be regretted. 
‘The temper manifefted by the troops of Dumourier, their ob- 
ftinate adherence to the republic, fhould have damped the 
hopes of thofe who with at ihis crifis to force a monarchy upon - 
the French nation. A monarchy we believe they would fhortly 
have, if left to themfelves, for what is termed pure democracy 
is no other than a ftate of anarchy, and that cannot long en- 
dure. It is the odium which the combined powers firit ex- 
cited againft monarchy by the league of Pilnitz, and their hof- 
tile invafion that keeps the French united; and, conducted on 
the prefent plan, we can fee no probable iffue of the war, but 
an immenfe profufion of blood and treafure, and the confede- 
rated powers reduced to a fimilar ftate of bankruptcy with 
France itfelf, in attempting to fubdue it, 

Amidft this accumulation of external misfortunes, the coun- 
try of France was at this period internally agitated by the moft 
formidable infurreCtions in different parts. A confiderable 
body of royalifts aflembled on the bank of the Loire, 
and threatened the reduction of Nantz. In the department 
of Vendee, they aflumed the denomination of the Chriftian ” 
army, and were commanded by a perfon of fome note, of the 
name of Joly. Strong fufpicions are entertained, that the in- 
furgents were fecretly affifted by foreign powers. 

On the 2d of April, a member of the national convention 
enumerated feveral caufes of fufpicion againft the executive 
council, and cited diftinct charges againft the minifter Bournon- 
ville. In the fame fitting the commiffioners of the convention. 
at Rochelle announced, that the people of Nantz had made a 
fuccefsful fally againft the revolters, had killed twelve hundred 
on the fpot, and captured an equal number. 

On the fame day the popular fociety of Toulon denounced 
general Paoli as a fupporter of defpotifm. They alleged that 
che general, in concert with the adminiftrators of the depart- 
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ment, had inflicted every kind of hardfhip upon the patriotss 
and at the fame time favoured the emi. grants and the refractor 
priefts. They demanded that his head fhould fall under the 
avenging fword of the law. The convention qearene; that 
general Paoli and the procureur general fyndic, of the depart- 
ment of Corfica, fhould be ordered to the bar, to give an ac- 
count of their conduct. 

On the foilowing day, the affembly received a letter from 
general Biron, tating, that though the {now lay deep on the 
ground, the enemy had attacked the camp of Braons on the 
28th of March. Thev were vigoroufly repulfed, and he added, 
that the lofs muft have beea confiderable, if he might judge 
from the quantity of blood, of hats, and of fufils left in the 
field. 

It was the 4th of April before the national convention re- 
ceived the intelligence that the commiffioners whom they had 
fent to feize upon Dumourier and to conduét him a prifoner 
to Paris, had themfelves been arrefted by that general and fent 
to the Auftrians. On the receipt of this information the con- 
vention decreed a large reward for bringing Dumourier to 
Paris dead or alive. ‘hey took the fpeedie tt meafures for 
fecuring the peace of Paris, and for defending the fronticrs. 

The confternation which the defection of Dumourier had 
created, was in fome meafure relieved by letters of the 5th of 
April, from the cominiifioners of the northern army to the 
convention, informing them that their country was faved, that 
the camp of Maulde was difbanded, and that all the troops had 
forfaken Dumourier. 

The commiffioners added, that relying on the patriotifm and 
activity of general Dampierre, they had. appointed hin pro- 
viftonally commander in chief. Dumourier paffed through the 
camp of the army of the Ardennes, coniitting of twenty batta- 
lions, troops of the line and volunteers, with a park of artil- 
lery, which he endeavoured to feduce, but failed in his attempt; 
and they univerfally came over to the intereft of the conven- 
tion, after having been exhorted by Becker, aid-du-camp to 
general Diretmann, to beware of the delutions of their former 
commander, who only told them they fhould foon have a king 
and laws, the better to effet his own ambitious projects. 

The public will fcarcely regret the misfortunes and abafe- 
ment of the notorious duke of Orleans, now well known by the 
prottituted name of Philip Egalité. A decree having pafied in 
the convention for the baniihment of all the Bourbo ns, this 
fhamelefs monfter fent a letter to the pean defiring ta 
know whether he, as a reprefentative of the people, could be 
included in the decree; when fuch was the indignation even of 
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this factious affembly that the affirmative refounded from every 
part of the hall. 


In a difpatch dated April the 1oth, the commifioners at 
Valenciennes informed the convention that the enemy were 
preparing apparently for the attack of Condé, but that the fol- 
diers who compofed the garrifon of that place were determined 
to defend themielves like true republicans—that a fpirit of order 
began to be re-eftadlifhea among the troops, and that they 
hoped when the army was convinced refpecting the traitorous 
defigns of Dumourier, that their errors would be changed into 
indignation, and their defeats into victories. 

We were rejoiced to learn that the violence or the crimes 
of the notorious AdZarat, had at length produced his accufation 
and imprifanment. He, as prefident of the Jacobins of Paris, 
had figned an addrefs invoking all popular focieties to exert 
themfelves for the expullion of thofe ‘ unfaithful members of the 
convention who betrayed their truft, and who did not vote for. 
the death of a tyrant.” At ten in the evening, on the 13¢: of 
April, the appel nominal on the decree againft this iniolent 

aflafin commenced, and after a tumultuous fitting of the whole 
night, the refult was announced at feven o'clock in the morn- 
ing; out of 336 votes, 232 were for the decree of accu- 
fation. In conlequence, the decree was pronounced againft 
Marat, and he was committed to the Abbaye prifon. 

Upon the news of the defection of Dumourier, general Kel- 
Jerman, who commands the army of the Alps, aflembled his 
troops, and, in the prefence of the conftituted authorities, ad- 
drefled them upon that fubject. ‘The foldiers univerfally tefti- 
fied their adherence to the principles of the revolution, and 
anfwered the addrefs of their general, by {wearing by their 
arms that they \ would fupport the republic and liberty. 

While thete affairs were in agitation, the national convention 
received a letter from Dampierre, general of all the forces at 
Valenciennes, dated the 13th of April; in which he fays, 
¢ The encmy attacked our sivanced poits at this place in fix 
different pot ints; they were however repulfed with confiderable 
lofs. In the advanced guard, which 1 commanded, we had 
much the advantage. J have refumed the camp of Famars. 
J} cannot beftow too high praif es on the courage and ardour 
cf the foldiers. I can afiure you ~ in a little time the 
army will recover that fuperiority which it loft only by the 
treachery of thofe who commanded it.’ 

‘Two ‘days after this, the minifter at war received another 
letter from the fame general, in which he informs him,—*‘ that 
the advanced guard ot the French army behaved with the fame 


bravery as the day | before, and that they had beaten the Auftrians, 
who attacked them very brifikly. 
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One of the general’s aides-du-camp confirmed by his 
perfonal reftimony, the bravery of the troops, and obferved 
that on the 14th they yielded to numbers, but on the 15th they 
were victorious. He added, that the prince de Cobourg and 
his officers, by their {peeches, letters, and actions, appeared 
defirous of peace. He intimated further to the convention, 
that a mifunderftanding prevailed among the combined powers ° 

About the middle of April, we find general Cuftine’s army 
hard pretled in Mentz, at Weiflembourg and Landau; but the 
commiifioners announce that they vifited the troops in their 
encampments at Weiflembourg, that they were under arms, 
and each regiment and each battalion, renewed before them 
the oath to conquer or die in the caufe of liberty ; and that 
they unanimoufly {houted, vive la republique! vive la conven- 
tion! and hatred to tyrants. They were within fight of the 
enemy, and burnt with the defire of engaging them. 

The troops from Breda and Gertruydenberg arrived at 
Lille in good order, and that ftrong city prepares to defend 
itfelf in a manner which will probably baffle the efforts of the 
enemy. 


NETHERLANDS. 


Thefe provinces which have fo frequently been the feat of 
military devaftation in former ages, have been fingularly un- 
fortunate in the prefent conteft. Several of their cities were 
laid under very heavy contribution by.the French generals, 
and upon the retreat of thefe, the German commanders inlifted 
on large fums of money, for the ineftimable blefiing of being 
once more fubjected to the eafy yoke of Auftria. The court 
of Vienna leat by proclamation appointed the arch-duke 
Charles Louis prince royal of Hungary and Bohemia, govern- 
or of the Netherlands, i in the room of his aunt Mary Chriftina, 
and duke Albert of Saxony. 

The acts of injuftice and intolerance committed by com- 
miffioners fent from the convention, have materially injured 
the caufe of France in the minds of the Belgians. Among 
other inftances of folly, they wantanly infulted. their religious 
opinions, and feemed to have forgotten that even prejudices, 
(fuppofing that fome of their notions are to be seneunned fuch) 
are not acquired, and therefore not eradicated by violence. 
If we attend to the hiftory of the Netherlands, conformably 
to the opinion of the intelligent Dumourier, we fhall fad that 
the Belgians are good, frank, brave, and impatient under every 
{pecies ‘Of reftraint. 

It is reafonable therefore to fuppofe, that unlefs the yoke and 
the impofitions of the court of Vienna prove light bas tem- 
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perate, they will hereafter become more troublefome than lu- 
crative to the Houfe of Auttria. 


GERMANY. 


The princes, bifhops, and other potentates of the empire, 
may exprefs their warm approbation with refpect to the con- 
tinuation of the prefent war, but we are well informed that the 
trading cities of Germany, by which the wealth of the country 
is chiefly fupported, have lately fuffered fo much in their mercan- 
tile concerns, as to create a greater diflike for the continuation of 
hoftilities, than generally appears in the Gazettes of the court. 

The extraordinary terms alfo upon which the Emperor is 
borrowing money, announces the difficulties he labours under 
in endeavouring to accomplifh his favourite plan. Whoever 
brings hard filver or gold to the mint, receives an obligation 
on paper for the re-payment of it in fpecie, at the end of fix 
years, with an intereft of four and a half, and a premium of 
four per cent. per annum. ‘Twenty thoufand marks of filver, 
and fome hundred marks of gold, have been already obtained 
in confequence of this offer. 


SPAIN. 


The irregularities committed in France, the indecent re- 
ception of his humane interference in favour of the king, 
and the induftry of the confederated fovereigns have at length 
engaged his Catholic majefty in open hoftilities. His declara- 
tion of war is dated the twenty third of March. His majefty 
obferves that his former moderation with refpect to France 
proceeded from a hope, that there might be a poffibility of 
inducing them to act on a rational fyftem ; of reftraining their 
boundlefs ambition, and preventing the calamities of a general 
war throughout Europe; he adds, that he long flattered 
himfelf with the hope of obtairiing the liberty of their king, 
Louis the XVIth, and that of his family. Impreffed with thefe 
fentiments, he had formerly ordered two notes to be delivered 
to the French miniftry, in the one of which a neutrality was 
ftipulated, and in the other, the withdrawing of the troops 
from the frontiers. ‘That he had inftructed his charge 
d’affaires in Paris, to employ the moft efficacious interference in 
behalf of the king and his unhappy family, but that he did not 
{tipulate their enlargement as an exprefs condition, hoping 
that it would be fo conftrued by implication, and the omiffion 
proceeded from delicacy and the fear of injuring a caufe in 
which ke was fo deeply interefted. But to the great grief and 
horror of himfelf and his people, they had re A) in the 
moft cruel and outrageous of their crimes, the affa/fination of 
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their fovereign. Finally, that the French had declared war 
againft Spain, on the 7th inft. which they were already waging 
againft that country laine the 26th of February, as appeared 
by letters of marque found on board one of their privateers, 
captured by the Spanith fhip of war, the Ligero. 


POLAND. 


On the fate of this devoted kingdom we have already ex- 
preffed our indignation and regret ; we obferved in our lait Ap- 
pendix, that a new partition was expected of the territories of 
the republie, and we have now to announce that it has already 
in fome degree actually taken place. 

On the 6th of January, the king of Pruffia iffued a decla- 
ration refpecting the march of his troops into Poland, in 
which he pleafantly mentions the friendly interference of he 
Imperial majetty the emprefs of Ruffia, in the affairs of Po- 
land; in the fame happy ftrain of irony, his majefty adds, 
that he had entertained Apes that the troubles in that country 
would have fubfided without his ows interference, efpecially as 
he was fo deeply occupied in another quarter. He Jaments 
that he has been difappointed, and that the propagation of 
French democracy, by means of clubs and jacobin emiffaries, 
e{pecially in Great Poland, had already rifen to fuch a height as 
to require his moft ferious attention; his majefty however 
jocularly obferves that he has determined to anticipate their 
deligns, by fending a fufficient body of troops, under the 
command of M. de Mollendorf, into the territories of the 
republic, after having concerted proper meafures with the 
friendly courts of Peterfourgh and Vienna, who were equally 
interefted with himfelf in the welfare of the republic. If we 
were difpofed to cavil at this fingular manifefto, we would a‘k 
his Pruffian majefty (whofe veracity, juftice and virtue muft not 
be impeached) what factions or what tumults exifted in Poland 
previous to the Ruffian invafion?—To us whe ‘ied no royal 
fources of intelligence, and whofe information is deduced from 
only the plebeian teftimony of eye witnefles, it has been (we mult 
{uppofe ignorantly) reprefented, that the new conftitution was 
received with acclamation by the unanimous voice of the 
nation; that the diet and the dietines, every order, evety 
rank, teftifed their fatisfaction at the new order of things 
that all was peace and happinefs—Since this wretched and de- 
voted country has been fubjugated by Ruffia—alas! what power 
of réfiftance could they mat nifelt ; what danger to the combi- 
nation of defpots could iffue from fuch a fource?—It would 
indeed be far more refpectable not to attempt to juftify fuch 
tranfactions, as it only ferves to accumulate one crime upon 
another, and to render the outrage more notorious. 
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The proteft publifhed at Grodno in the fitting of the gene- 
ral confederation the 3d of February, againft this violent inva- 
fion, fufficiently evinces the deteftation which the Poles them- 
felves entertain of the meafures of their pretended friend. 
They aflure his majefty that a continual correfpondence be- 
tween the military commanders and the civil magiftrates, had 
enabled the confederation to declare that perfect tranquillity 
prevailed from one end of the kingdom tothe other 5 that the 
were ‘ aftonifhed at the affertions of his majefty,’ in his lait 
declaration! and conclude by intreating that his majefty would 
revoke the orders which he had given, for troops to enter the 
republic. Notwithftanding, however, thefe folemn aflurances ; 
notwith{tanding the evidence and the facts which were alledged 
in fupport of them, the Pruffian army advanced, and one of 
its detachments appeared under the walls of Thorn. ‘The in- 
habitants, faithful to their duty, having refufed entrance to the 
troops, experienced an open attack. Cannons were planted 
againft it, the gates were broken open, the municipal guard 
were diflodged from their poft ; a defencelefs city exhibited the 
fpectacle of a place taken by aflault, and the Pruffian regiments 
entered while the air refounded with their acclamations of tri- 
umph. ‘There were no foldiers of the republic in the city to 
make refiftance ; it depended for fecurity on public faith, and 
that was violated. At the fame moment, different Polifh de- 
tachments, difperfed throughout Great Poland, were attacked 
and driven from their pofts by fuperior force. 

‘The confederation proteft, that confiding in folemn engage- 
ments and in the faith of treaties, they could never have 
imagined that they had occafion to apprehend a furprize or 
open violence, where every thing ought to have aflured to 
them, that they were to find only friendfhip and affiftance; and 
declare that they will enter into no views which may tend to 
difmember any part of the Polifh domains, but on the con- 
trary, that they are ready to facrifice even the laft drop of their 
blood, in defence of their liberty and independence. ‘They 
conclude with hoping, that even the two imperial courts, and 
all other powers in confequence of the reciprocity of national 
interefts, will not behold with an eye of indifference, a mani- 
feft violation of the rights of nations, and the open invafion of 
the domains of a neighbouring and friendly ftate. 

The fame general confederation at Grodno, fent 2 note 
dated the 6th of February, to count de Sivers, the Ruffian am- 
baflador at that place, requefting him to make known to the 
Emprefs his miftrefs, that the report, of a new partition of 
Poland, has fpread a general alarm throughout the kingdom ; 
that a nation, fo long the {port of misfortune, is eafily alarmed; 
thatthe remembrance of paft miferies caufes it to tremble at 
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the approach of freth troubles: that the confederation wait with 
con: dence for new aflurances from her majefty of friendship 
and good will, to quiet the alarms raifed among the people by 
thefe reports, ‘and that their appreheniions are confiderably aug 
mented by the obftacies which M. Izhelftrom, the Rudiian gene- 
ral, nas oppofced to the motions of the troops of the republic, and 
his. forbidding them the ufe of cannon; and laftly that the 
have all iworn to maintain the unity and indivifibility of the 
domains of the republic. 

The laft manifefto from the court of Berlin and Peterfburgh, 
ordering the governors of feveral provinces of Poland, to dur- 
render their refpective diftricts to be hereafter regulated accord- 
ing to the wi// of thefe invaders, will be regarded by future 
hittorians as among thofe faéts which ferve as beacons or land- 
marks againit arbitrary power. It will be adduced as an in- 
{tance how fatally the poffeflion of defpotic authority corrupts 
the hearts and principles of thofe who are fo unfortunate as to 
polieis it. Who indeed can hear the perpetrators of fuch ac- 
tions mentioned without remembering the character of the 
Carthaginian piunderer, as expreffed by the firft of ancient hif- 
torians. “ Iniumana crudclitas, perfidia plufquam Punica, 
nibil verfiy nihil func, nullus deorum metus, nullum juguran- 
dum, nulla religio. 

As decided friends to monar chy, which under proper limi- 
tations is certainly the government beft adapted to preferve 
order, and maintain the dignity and tranquillity of a ftate, we 
cannot but Jament thefe ill-judged proceedings. A few fuch 
examples as the partition and oppreifion of Poland, could not 
failio render that form of government, vhich we fill prefer, 
odious in the fight of all mankind; and bad not France exhi- 
bited at this moment a counter-example, fatal to republicanifm, 
we fhould even now have trembled for the confequences. If 
kings would have the inftitution refpected, let them in their 
turn have fome refpeét to the common fenfe and feelings of the 
people. There is a limit, which, in an age when facts and 
fentiments are communicated with fuch facility, it is unfafe to 
pafs. There isa point beyond which the tempers of men 
(which on the whole are generally difpofed to domeftic quiet) 

will not endure. If ic be once laid down as a maxim that 
saat can maffacre and plunder with impunity: if they fhould 
ever be exhibited in the odious light of friends only to them- 
felves, and enemies to the liberties, the rights, the independ- 
ence, the happinefs of others; the indignant paffions of man- 
kind will confound the inftitution with the abufes of it, and 
will confpire to hunt from the face of the earth, thofe who no 
longer appear (as they ought) as tutelary genii, but as fiends, 
aad {courges of human nature. 
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We fhall conclude this gloomy recital with two additional 
traits of defpotifm. On the 2d of April the burgomafters 
and council of the city of Dantzic affembled at the town houfe, 
at the k:md requeft of the king of Pruffia, make known to 
every burgher and inhabitant by public declaration, and order 
every perfon to keep himfelf quiet, to follow his trade and bu- 
finefs as ufual, and to remain peaceably in his houfe when the 
Pruffian troops fhall enter that city. 

The emprefs of Ruflia with her ufual benevolence, has alfo 
condefcended to command the king of Poland to travel to 
Grodno, under the efcort of Ruffian troops, for the exprefs 
purpofe of fanctioning the alienation and partition of his king- 
dom: and this outrage again{ft royalty and juitice is fuffered to 
take place, at a period too, when Europe is in arms, pro- 
fefledly in fuppert of royal authority; to prevent the undue 
agerandizement of one nation, and to put a ftop to conquefts 
which were apprehended as unfavourable to the balance of 
Europe. 

Amidft all thefe evil afpeéts to the peace and liberties of 
Europe, it is impoflible not to remember the prediction of 
Roufleau, that Ruffia will one day over-run the more polifhed 
{tates of Europe, and the Calmucs and Samoiodes erect their 
huts on the ruins of Paris and of London. 


5S WED E N. 


Several circumftances have occurred in Sweden, which in- 
duce us to believe that there exifts a fpirit of freedom in that 
country which may probably fruftrate the attempts of the 
neighbouring defpots to feduce the people to their views. In- 
telligence from Stockholm announces, that very free fentiments 
are indulged in that city, and that eventhe government is not 
difpofed to proceed with much feverity againft the advocates of 
liberty. Inthe courfe of the winter Mr. Thorild publiihed a 
pamphlet, intitled “The Liberty of Reafon laid open to the 
Regent and to the Swedifh Nation.’ This pamphlet is addrefled 
to his highnefs, and fummons him to grant to the nation the 
liberty of reafon, and points out the advantages of a republic. 
‘This pamphlet was immediately fupprefled and the author im- 
prifoned. When Mr. ‘Thorild was tried, however, the citizens 
infifted that the doors of the court of juftice fhould be open 
that they might affift at the trial. This requeft was complied 
with, and when they heard his defence, they applauded the pri- 
foner, and on his return, are faid to have accompanied his 
carriage with fhouts of approbation, 
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Imitates the wife policy of Sweden, and cultivates the 
bleffings of peace. She ftill, notwithitanding the intrigues 
and remonftrances of the combined powers, perfeveres in her 
plan of neutrality; and by thefe means will probably fecure to 
herfelf a confiderable fhare of that commerce which they have 
loft ; and while her natural enemies, the defpotic powers, are 
weakening themfelves in war, fhe will be able toimprove her 
domeftic refources, and fortify herfelf againft any future at~ 
tacks upon her political independence. 


RUSSIA. 


The emprefs‘has ordered ten fhips of the line to be equippeds 
to ferve againft France; fifteen ihips are retained in the Baltics 
to watch the motions of the duke regent of Sweden, as averred, 
but more probably with a view to attack Sweden, or fend 
them amid the general confufion of Europe, to aim an unex- 
pected blow at the Turks; the preparations towards the 
Black Sea are alfo confiderable. Vice admiral Ufchakow, 
who commanded in the laf war, and major general Ribas, 
have examined the magazines at Cherfon, and made arrange- 

ents for collecting itores and provifions, and for building 
two fhips of fixty-four guns, another of that fize having been 
launched in their province. They afterwards proceeded to 
Sebaftapol in the Crimea, where a conliderable fleet is prepared, 
and where there are fully equipped, 160 galleys, carrying each 
two large guns, and from 60 to 70 men. In fhort there are 
now, in different Ruffian ports on the Black Sea, veffels fuffi- 
cient to make the feeble Turkifh empire fhake to its bafis, 

Under the article Poland, we have already remarked the 
difhonourable proceedings of the emprefs with refpect to 
that unhappy country. 


WEST INDIES. 


The French iflands continue to be torn by the diffentions 
of the ariftocratic and democratic parties. Havanna,- in the 
Spanifh ifland of Cuba, has been almoft deftroyed by a hurti- 
cane, which alfo funk many veflels in the bay. 

At Honduras aremarkable flood deltroyed a great quantity 
of mahogany. 

The fhip Providence, captain Bligh, and the Afiifance brig, 
lieutenant Portlock, arrived at Jamaica from Otaheite, with 
the bread fruit trees, and other valuable plants. “Thefe vefitls 
left England the 2d of Auguft 1791, and arrived at Otaheite 
the roth of April 1792, where they remained till the 1gth of 
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July. Captain Bligh has on board two men, natives of Ota- 
heite, whom he purpofes to bring to England with him. On 
his return he vifited Timor, and came through the before un- 
explored ftrait between New Guinea and New Holland, which 
he found full of fhoals, rocks, and fmall iflands, inftead of 
being clear and open as fuppofed, and laid down in charts. 
It took twenty-one days to get through it, while if it were 
clear it might be pafled in two. In this ftrait the Pandora 


was loft, and it is conjectured that’ M. dela Peyroufe there 
perithed. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


General Wafhington was, in January, unanimoufly re- 
elected prefident of the ftates. ‘Che war with the Indians 
{till continues; and it is fufpected that there is a confede- 
ration among many of their nations againft the ftates, who 
Cannot agree upen a proper plan of general defence. 


CANADA. 


In jamasy, laft the inhabitants of the city of Quebec were 
alarmed by the report of an intended general mutiny in the 
prince’s regiment, the Royal Fufileers, Some difcontented 
foldiers, had, it appears, formed a plan of exciting the regi- 
ment to mutiny, of fecurins the governor, the prince, and call 
the officers in the garril on, of plundering the town, and 
afterwards of marching into the American ftates.—This plot 
was happily difcovered, and fome of the ringleaders tried by 
a court martial, of which colonel Walker of the Royal Artil- 
lery was prefident. 


AFRICA. 


In January laft advices were received at the Sierra Leone 
houfe, from that fettlement, dated OSober the 20th, giving a 
favourable account of the farther progrefs of the colony. 
An amicable meeting or palaver had been held with the chiefs 

on the fubject of - diftribution of the lots of land, of which 
a regular furvey was begun. ‘The rains had ceafed, and the 
health of the eas Scotia blacks was much improved. It 
appears alfo by the returns, that the mortality among them had 
not been fo very great as was apprehended, only ninety-eight 
American blacks having died irom the time of their landin 1 tv 
the 20th of October; the — of them remaining alive ‘was 
one thoufand and twenty-fi Somewhat more than fixty 
whites appear in all to ag di ed, the chief of whom were 
of the lower order of thefe who lived on fhore. The com- 
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pany’s accountant, who returned on account of his health, died 
on his arrival in England. 

The company’s brig Catharine, of one hundred and fort 
tons, which was difpatched home with fome of the adven- 
turers to Bulam, and brought the difpatches of the 20th of 
Oé€tober, had been loft off Bideford in a ftorm, and one boy 
perifhed. ‘The fettlers have been affected with an intermir- 
tent fever. Out of the one thoufand one hundred and ninety 
free blacks embarked at Halifax in January 1792, the return of 
thofe who died before the 2d of September 1792, amounted to 
one hundred and fixty-four in men, women, and children, 
including thofe who died on their paflage. 


TU RK E Y. 


The new divifion of Poland is not likely to prove agree- 
able to the Porte; the fertile province of the Ukraine, from 
its being in the vicinity of the Turkifh emperor’s domini- 
ons, and being one of the diftricts lately feized by Ruffia, 
muift in any future war become very convenient to the lat- 
ter court, for the purpofe of forming eftablifhments and ma- 
gaZines. 

The policy of the court of Conftantinople probably may 
view thefe approaches as preliminary fteps to a fimilar attack 
upon the difciples of Mahomet. 

The laft inte!ligence we have received from the continent, 
announces the neutrality of the grand fignior, in the prefent dif- 
putes which agitate Europe; he declares, in a memorial de- 
livered to the minifters of the Chriftian powers, that it is ne- 
ceflary, on account of the ccnnexions of friendfhip between the 
faid powers and the fublime Porte, to renew an old regu- 
lation of the year 1194, which correfponds to one in the 
year 1780, when fome of thefe powers were at war, in vir- 
tue of which thefe fhips were to refrain from mutual bat- 
tles in the ports of Turkey, near the Straights, under the 

uns of its fortrefles, and in the places included within three 
miles of the coafts of the White Sea, both in Afia and Eu- 
rope, &c. 

That in cafe of an action on the ocean between the hips 
of the belligerent powers, no captain of the Ottoman Porte, 
fhall interfere or manifeft any marks of partiality in favour 
of one party againft the other. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The firft important circumftance which occurs in our do- 
meftic politics, fince our laft Review of Public Affairs, is the 
eitablifhment of affociations throughout the kingdo:n, againtt 
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the republican principles and theories. The motives and cone 


fequences of thefe affociations will require fome inveftigation,, 


and as we are totally unconne&ed with party, we fhall animad- 
vert on the fubjet with our ufual independence and freedom, 
viewing public tranfactions merely as philofophical and dif- 
interefted fpe€tators, and having no partial end to atchieve, nor 
any purpofe to ferve, but thofe of general liberty, and the wel- 
fare of our country. 

The affociations are reprefented by one party, as the happieft 
effort of political fagacity, and as having effected in a dange- 
rous crifis the falvation of the conftitution—By the other they 
are fpoken of as the mere effect of minifterial artifice to ferve 
the wortft of purpofes, to create a falfe alarm among the people, 
and to plunge us, through the medium of popular delufion, into 
a mifchievous and difgraceful war. 

Neither of thefe reprefentations is accurate or juft. To fay 
that there was not a {pirit of republicanifm, gone forth in this 
country would be abfurd; on the other hand, that the caufe for 
alarm was as great as was afferted by fome we cannot but 
equally deny. ‘he truth, in this initance at leaft, lies between 
the two extremes. The public burdens which neceflarily ac- 
crue in every government which has been long eftablifhed, 
and which were cnormoufly increafed by the imprudent wars in 
which this nation has been fo unfortunately engaged, were 
certainly feverely felt by a confiderable portion of the people; 
and from this circumftance the firft apparent eftablifhment of 
a free conftitution, and an ceconomical government in France, 
had, we certainly believe, created a party in this country, who 
wifhed and defired a fimilar change, - The writings of Mr. 
Paine, writings well adapted to the vulgar fentiment, preg- 
nant with pointed remarks on exifting abufes, but with 
little of found policy or principle to recommend them, had 
undoubtedly contributed to render the French revolution po- 
pular in this country, and its example in fome degree con- 
tagious. After all, the difaffected party was neither nume- 
rous nor refpectable. “The church, the ariftocracy, and all the 
moft opulent of the community, from that natural indolence 
which accompanies wealth, were averfe to every change or in- 
novation whatever. Jt was among the lower part of the mid- 
dle clafs of fociety that thefe opinions were chiefly entertained, 
and among them more probably as a matter of converfation 
than as a project to be reduced to practice. | 

The ftate of affairs in France, however, foon put a ftop to 
thefe fpeculations. We are far from wifhing to infinuate that 
it was not laudable to check in fome degree that fpirit of 
innovation which profefled to undermine the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a government, which thouga it cannot be pronounced 
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perfect in all its parts, yet affords its fubjects a very tolerable 
portion of liberty and happinefs ; we would only be underftood 
to fay, that the aflociations in favour of the Britifh conftitution 
would neither have been entered into with fo much unanimity 
nor fervour, had not the ill conduct of the Freach terrified 
the well-difpofed part of the nation, and difguited them with 
every thing that bears the name of reform. 

From the period of the fatal roth of Auguft, the converts 
from the French. fyitem were numerous, the profcription and 
perfecution of the emigrants vilibly increafed the number, 
and the premeditated ill-treatment of the king, entirely anni- 
hilated the fpirit of republicanifm in this country. The public 
wanted only to be excited to give the molt forcible proofs of 
its attachment to a fyftem which had fo wifely provided 
againft the intolerable perfecutions of tyranny, and the no 
lefs deplorable mifchiefs of faction. 

It may admit of a queftion, whether the wifeft ufe was made 
of that burft of loyalty which manifefted itfelf on this occa- 
fion. The minifter might have embraced the happy oppor- 
tunity to give a death blow to faction, and to annihilate it 
almoft for ever in this ifland. By deftroying every caufe of 
complaint, while he properly ftrengthened the hands of the 
crown, he might at once have recommended and fecured the 
government. —He might have happily employed the immenfe 
refources which a flourifhing commerce afforded, for the pur- 
pofe of effectually diminifhing the heavy debt of the nation. 
He might have perfifted in the falutary meafure of the fuppref- 
fion of lotteries. He might have made ufe of the prefent fer- 
vour of loyalty to eftablifh a perfect plan of police throughout 
the kingdom ; to ftrengthen the juft prerogative of the crown; 
to reform the fyftem of the law; in a word, to cut off the re- 
fources of faction, and to deftroy its pretences. 

But not only upon thefe grounds, but upon others, we may 
queftion the prudence of adminiftration, in engaging at all in 
thofe unhappy difputes with France which terminated in hofti- 
lities. War is always unfavourable to an eftablifhed govern- 
ment.—By diftreffing the people, it inevitably ruffles their 
temper—it cuts the bands. of commerce, it difcourages agri« 
culture, prevents improvement, while it adds to that which 
is the great curfe of a country, its debts and taxes ; it difables 
the inhabitants from difcharging them. Befides this, what- 
ever favourable turn events may fince have taken, this circum- 
ftance does not juftify the prudence of the minifter. It was 
a deep game that he played; he has been in part fuccefsful, 
it is true—But fuppofe the iflue of the war to have proved 
other than fortunate ? furely in this view it was the only means 
of giving thofe republicans and levellers, who were the objects 
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of chaftifement, a chance of eft: bliin iz their vifionary fyftems. 
puccefs itlelf is ae dangerous, becaufe whi 
J 


ile commerce 1S 
injured and the public c burdens are increafed, apres Lager 


felves are, and can attenced with no poffible pront; and 
were the combined ian >s to be otherwile than fuccefs fu l, the 
confequences mutt be fatal. 

As under a former head we have formally touched upon this 
topic, we fhall not at prefent enlarge on it any farther, but 
fhall briefly trace the iteps by which the war has been 
brought on. 

The fi. difpofition man‘fefted by Great Britain to break 
with France, reward: ed the navigation of the Scheldt, which the 
French had determiacd to agen for the benefit of Antwerp and 
the Netherlands. ‘This impediment, however, might have been 
eafily removed, from the little difpofition which was evinced by 
Holland to sdiect its right to the exclufive navigation ; i and from 
the readinefs of the French to refer the whole affair to a 
negociation. ‘he next exception which was taken by the 
Englith miniftry, was to the decree of fraternity which was 
offered by the French convention to the revolting fubjetts of 
any tyrannical government, and which was conitrued into a 
dire&t affront to this country, and a plot againft her peace : this 
decree, alfo, the French offered to explain; but it was faid they 
were a faithlefs nation, and no reliance could be placed on 
their profeffions. 

The Ahen Bill, which the French complained was an in- 
fraction of the comencecial treaty, was the next caufe of dif- 
pute ; and this offence was augmented by the aes tion to 
export corn to France, while it was freely allowed to the powers 
at the very moment at war with that country. 

At length, towards the end of January, M. Chauvelin was 
officially “informed by the Englith court, that his character and 
functions, fo long fulpended, were entirely terminated by the 
‘ fata / death’ of the king of TF; ‘ance—that he had no more any 
public character here, where his further refidence was forbid- 
den. hight cay ys were allowed for his departure ; and, to aug- 
racat the infult, the order for it was inferted in the Gazette. 
‘Thus ail negociation was rendered impoffible on the part ct 
the 3 French 

M. Maret t, 2 man of great abilities and accomplifhments, had 
a leat ny the executive council of France with enlarged 
powers, and it was faid, with the moft advantageous propofals 
to eg Britain; but he arrived in England exactly at the pe- 
riod of MI, Chauvelin’s difmiffien, and confidered it as neither 
conliftent with his dignity nor his fafety to remain, and there- 
fore nmmediately returned, 


Nir. Secretary Duncas, on the 28th of January, prefented to 


a urllage from the king, in which 


his 
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his majetty ex preils od the xece/ity of making a further aug = 
mentation of his forces both by fea and land, and his re- 
liance on the known Fe ii) and zcal of his commons, to 
enable him to take the moit effectual meatures in the pre- 
Eon pagar at conju neue, for maintaining the fecurity and 
rights of his own dominions, for fupporting his allies, and “e 


oppofing views of aggrandizement ‘and ambition on the par 
of France, which would be at all times da ingerous to the 
general interetts of Europe, but particularly fo when con- 
nected with the propagation of principles, which lead to the 
viclation of the moit facred duties, nad are utterly fubverfive 
of the peace and good order of all civil fociety. 

When the houle of commons took his majeity’s meflag 
into confideration, the chancellor of the excnequer di (played 
his abilities in appealing to the paflions of his countrymen 
in. a long and pathetic fpeech, enlarging on the atrocious 
acts committed in France, and particularly on the death of 
the king. 

In replying to the minifter, Mr. Fox ‘chofe rather to reafon 
for pofterity, at the expence of temporary cenfure, than to 
proftitute his talents to augment the two grea ate ft foibles of the 
human mind, national prejudices and barbarous revenge.’ To 
Mr. Pitt’s aflertion, that it would be difgraceful for ‘Englith- 
men to negotiate with men who had committed cruelties like 
thofe of the French, Mr. Fox ably peptic that the people of 
this country did not think their national character fullied by 
negociating with nations, whofe cruelties were proverbial, 
fuchb as Portugal and Spain; where the inguifition and auto 
da fés difzraced the very name of man. 

Before he touched particularly on the articles which were 
held out as the oftenfible grounds of a war with France, he 
ventured it as his opinion that it was not the opening of 
the Scheldt, the decree of the national convention of the 
1gth of Nov rember laft, nor yet the fafety of Europe, which 
was the real caufe; but an intention to a erfere in the in- 
ternal government of Fra: ice, for the purpofe of reftoring the 
old monarchy, notwithftanding that monarchy had Ab 
fuch uneafinels to this country and to all Europe while 
exifted: in this refpect indeed the duke of Brunfwick sould 


not be accufed of hypocrify or duplicity, for his famous 
manifefto clearly announced the fyftem of tyranny he fo 
vainly attempted to eftablifh, He wifhed M.Pitt would be equ. ally 
explicit, and then the people of this country would know for 
what purpofe they were to fuftain the calamities of an ex- 
penlive war. Ivir. Fox argued from the acknowledgment of 
the minifter, that the Dutch had made no r quilition to the 
Englith for the latter to engage in the war, and that they 
themfelves did not feem to treat the opeaing of the Scheie 
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guly. Captain Bligh has on board two men, natives of Ota- 
ite, whom he purpofes to bring to England with him. On 
his return he vifited Timor, and came through the before un- 
explored {trait between New Guinea and New Holland, which 
he found full of fhoals, rocks, and fimall iflands, inftead of 
being clear and open as fuppofed, and laid down in charts. 
It took twenty-one days to get through it, while if it were 
clear it might be pafled in two. In this ftrait the Pandora 


was loft, and it is conjetured that’ M. dela Peyroufe there 
perifhed, 


NORTH AMERICA. 


General Wafhington was, in January, unanimoufly re- 
elected prefident of the ftates. ‘The war with the Indians 
fill continues; and it is fufpected that there is a confede- 
ration among many of their nations againft the ftates, who 
Cannot agree upon a proper plan of general defence. 


CANADA. 


In January laft the inhabitants of the city of Quebec were 
alarmed by the report of an intended general mutiny in the 
prince’s regiment, the Royal Fufileers. Some difcontented 
foldiers, had, it appears, formed a plan of exciting the regi- 
ment to mutiny, of fecuring the governor, the prince, and.all 
the officers in the garrifon, of plundering the town, and 
afterwards of marching into the American ftates.—This, plot 
‘was happily difcovered, and fome of the ringleaders tried b 
a court martial, of which colone! Walker of the Royal Artil- 
lery was prefident. 


AFRICA. 


In January Jaft advices were received at the Sierra Leone 
houfe, from that fettlement, dated O&tober the 20th, giving a 
favourable account of the farther progrefs of the colony. 
An amicable meeting or palaver had been held with the chiefs 
on the fubject of the diftribution of the lots of land, of which 
a.regular furvey, was begun. ‘The rains had ceafed, and the 
health of the Nova Scotia blacks was much improved. It 
appears alfo by the returns, that the mortality among them had 
not been fo very great as was apprehended, only ninety-eight 
American blacks having died from the time of their landing to 
the 20th of O&ober ; the number of them remaining alive was 
one thoufand and twenty-fix. Somewhat more than fixty 
whites appear in all to have died, the chief of whom were 
of the lower order of thefe who lived en fhore. The com- 
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pany’: soceuatnt who returned on account of his health, died 
—o - ig Catharine, of hundred and fi 

company’s ne, of one 

tons, which — difpatched home with fome of the shone 
turers to Bulam, and brought the difpatches of the 20th of 
Od€tober, had been loft off Bideford in a ftorm, and one boy 
perifhed. The fettlers have been affected with an intermic- 
tent fever. Out of the one thouland one hundred and ninety 
free blacks embarked at Halifax in January 1792, the return of 
thofe who died before the 2d of September 1792, amounted to 
one hundred and fixty-four in men, women, and children, 
including thofe who died on their paflage. 


TUR,KE Y. 


. The new divifion of Poland is not likely to prove agrees 
able to the Porte; the fertile province of the Ukraine, from 
its being in the vicinity of the Turkifh emperor’s domini- 
ons, and being one of the diftri€ts lately feized by Ruffia, 
muft in any future war become very convenient to the lat- 
ter court, for the purpofe of forming eftablifhments and ma- 
gazines. , 

~The policy of the court of Conftantinople probably may 
view thefe approaches as’ preliminary fteps to a fimilar attack 
upon the difciples of Mahomet. 
- The laft intelligence we have received from the continent, 
announces the neutrality of the grand fignior, in the prefent dif- 
putes which agitate Europe; he declares, in a memorial de- 
livered to the minifters of the Chriftian powers, that it is ne- 
ceflary, on account of the connexions of friendfhip between the 
faid’ powers and the fublime Porte, to renew an old regu- 
lation of the year 1194, which correfponds to. one in the 
year 1780, when fome of thefe powers were at war, in vir- 
tue of which thefe fhips were to refrain from mutual bat- 
tles in the ports of ‘TUurkey, near the Straights, under the 
uns of its fortrefles, and in the places included within three 
miles of the coafts of the White Sea, both in Afia and Eu- 
rope, &c. 

That in cafe of an action on the ocean between the ships 
of the belligerent powers, no captain of the Ottoman Porte, 
fhall interfere or manifeft any marks of partiality in favour 
of one party againft the other. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The firft important circumftance which occurs in our do- 
meftic politics, fince our laft Review of Public Affairs, is the 
eftablifhment of affociations throughout the kingdom, againtt 
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the republican principles and theories, ‘The motives and con- 


fequences of thefe affociations will require fome inveftigation,, 
and as we are’ totally unconne€ted with party, we fhall animad- 


-vert on the fubjec& with our ufual independence and freedom, 


viewing public tranfactions merely as philofophical and dif- 
interefted {peétators, and having ‘no partial end to atchieve, nor 
any purpofe to ferve, but thofe of general liberty, and the wel- 
fare of our country. 


The affociations are reprefented by one party, as the happieft 

effort ‘of political fagacity, and'as having effected in a dange- 
rous crifis ‘the falvation of the conftitution—By the other they 
are fpoken of as the mere effect of minifterial artifice-to ferve 
the worft of purpofes, to create a falfe alarm among the people, 
and to plunge us, through the medium-of popular delufion, into 
a-mifchievous and ‘difgraceful war. . 
_. Neither of thefe reprefentations is accurate or juft. To fay 
that there was not a fpirit of republicanifm, gone forth in. this 
country would be abfurd ; on the other hand, that the caufe for 
alarm was as great as was aflerted by fome we cannot: but 
equally deny. ‘The truth, in this initance at leaft, lies between 
the two extremes. The public burdens which neceflarily ac- 
crue in every government which has been long eftablifhed, 
and which were enormoufly increafed by the imprudent wars in 
which this nation has been fo. unfortunately engaged, were 
certainly feverely felt by a confiderable portion of the people ; 
and from this circumftance the firft apparent eftablifhment of 
a free conftitution, and an ceconomical. government in France, 
had, we certainly believe, created a party in this country, who 
wifhed and defired a fimilar, change, .. The. writings of Mr. 
Paine, writings well adapted to the vulgar fentiment,. preg- 
nant with. pointed remarks)on_ exifting abufes, but with 
little of found policy or principle to recommend them, had 
undoubtedly contributed to render the French revolution po- 
pular in this country, and its example in fome degree con- 
tagious. After all, the difaffected party was neither, nume- 
rous nor refpectable. “The church, the arjftocracy, and all the 
moft opulent of the community, from that natural indolence 
which accompanies wealth, were averfe.to every change or in- 
novation whatever. 1: was among the lower part of the mid-, 
dle clafs of fociety that thefe opinions were chiefly entertained, 
and among them more probably as a matter of converfation 
than as a project to be reduced to practice. 

The ftate of affairs in France; however, foon put a ftop to 
thefe fpeculations. We are far from wifhing to infinuate that 
jt was not laudable to check in fome degree that fpirit of 
innovation which profefied to undermine.the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a government, which though it cannot be pronounced 
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perfect in all its parts, yet affords ‘its. fubjeéts a very tolerable 
portion of liberty and happinefs ; we would only be underftood 
to fay, that the aflociations in favour of the Britifh conftitution 
would neither have been entered into with fo much unanimity 
nor fervour, had not the ill condué& of the Freach terrified 
the well-difpofed part of the, nation, and difguited them with 
every thing that bears the name of reform. 

From ‘the period of the fatal roth of Auguft, the converts 
from the French. fyftem were numerous, the profcription and 
perfecution of the emigrants vifibly increafed the number, . 
and the premeditated ill-treatment of the king, entirely anni- 
hilated the fpirit of republicanifm in this country. - The public 
wanted only to be excited to give the moft forcible proofs of 
its attachment to a fyftem which had fo wifely provided 
againft the intolerable perfecutions of tyranny, and the no 
lefs deplorable mifchiefs of faction. 

It may admit of a queftion, whether the wifeft ufe was made 
of that burft of loyalty which manifefted itfelf on this occa-’ 
fion. The minifter might have embraced the happy oppor- 
tunity to give a death blow to faction, and to annihilate it. 
almoft for ever in this ifland. By deftroying every caufe of - 
complaint, while he properly ftrengthened the hands of the 
crown, he might at once have recommended and fecured the 
government. —He might have happily employed the immenfe 
refources which a flourifhing commerce afforded, for the pur~ 
pofe of effeCtually diminifhing the heavy debt of the nation. 
He might have perfifted in the falutary meafure of the fuppref- 
fion of lotteries. He might have made ufe of the prefent fer- 
vour of loyalty to eftablifh a perfect plan of police throughout 
the kingdom ; to ftrengthen the juft prerogative of the crown; 
to reform the fyftem of the law; in a word, to cut off the re- 
fources of faction, and to deftroy its pretences. 

But not only upon thefe grounds, but upon others, we may 
queftion the prudence of adminiftration, in engaging at all in 
thofe unhappy difputes with France which terminated in hofti- 
lities. War is always unfavourable to an eftablifhed govern- 
ment.—By diftreffing thc people, it inevitably ruffles their 
temper—it cuts the. bands. of commerce, it difcourages agri 
culture, prevents improvement, while it adds to that which 
is the great curfe of a country, its debts and taxes ; it difables 
the inhabitants from difcharging them. Befides this, what- 
ever favourable turn events may fince have taken, this circum- 
ftance does not juftify the prudence of the minifter. It was 
a deep game. that he played} he has been in part fuccefsful, 
it is true—-But fuppofe the iffue of the war to have proved 
other than fortunate ? furely in this view it was the only means 
of giving thofe republicans and levellers, who were the objects 
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of chaftifement, a chance of eftablifhing their vifionary fyftems. 
succefs itlelf is even dangerous, becaufe while commerce is 
injured and the public burdens are increafed, victories them- 
felves are, and can be attended with no poffible profit; and 
were the combined armies to be otherwife than fuccefsful, the 
confequences mutt be fatal. 

As under a former head we have formally touched upon this 
topic, we fhall not at prefent enlarge on ‘it any farther, but 
fhall briefly trace the fteps by which the war has been 
brought on. 

The fu. difpofition man‘fefted by Great Britain to break 
with France, regarded the navigation of the Scheldt, which the 
French had determined to open for the benefit of Antwerp and 
the Netherlands. This impediment, however, might have been 
eafily removed, from the little difpofition which was evinced by 
Holland to aflert its right to the exclufive navigation ; and from 
the readinefs of the French to refer the whole affair to a 
negociation. ‘The next exception which was taken by the 
Englifh miniftry, was to the decree of fraternity which .was 
offered by the French convention to the revolting fubjetts of 
any tyrannical government, and which was conitrued into a 
direct affront to this country, and a plot againft her peace : this 
decree, alfo, the French offered to explain; but it was faid the 
were a faithlefs nation, and no reliance could be placed on 
their profefiions. 

The Alien Bill, which the French complained was an in- 
fraction of the commercial treaty, was the next caufe of dif- 
pute ; and this. offence was augmented by the prohibition to 
export corn to France, while it was freely allowed to the powers 
at the very moment at war with that country. 

At length, towards the end of January, M. Chauvelin was 
officially informed by the Englith court, that his character and 
functions, fo long fulpended, were entirely terminated by the 
‘ fatal death’ of the king of France—that he had no more any 
public character here, where his further refidence was forbid- 
den. Eight days were allowed for his departure ; and, to aug- 
ment the infult, the order for it was inferted in the Gazette. 
‘Thus all negociation was rendered impoffible on the part of 
the French.. : 


M. Maret, a man of great abilities and accomplifhments, had 


been fent by the executive council of France with enlarged 


powers, and it was faid, with the moft advantageous propofals 


to Great Britain; but he arrived in England exaétly at the pe- 


riod of M. Chauvelin’s difmifficn, and confidered it as neither 


conliftent with his dignity nor his fafety to remain, and there- 
fore immediately returned. 


Mr. Secretary Dundas, on'the 28th of Jariuary, prefented to 
the houfc of commons a meflage from the king, in. which 
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his majefty expreifed the nece/ity of making a further aug- 
inentation of his forces both by. fea. and land, and his re- 
liance on the known fidelity and zeal of his commons, to 
enable him to take the moft effectual mieafures in the pre- 
fent important conjundture, for Maintaining the fecurity and 
rights of his own dominions, for, {upporting his allies, and for 
‘oppofing views of aggrandizement and ambition on the part 
of France, which would be at all times dangerous to the 
general interefts of Europe, but particularly fo when con- 
nected with the propagation of principles, which lead_to the 
violation of the moft facred duties, and are utterly fubverfive 
of the peace and good order of all civil fociety. 

When the houle of commons took his majefty’s meflage 
into confideration, the chancellor of the exchequer difplayed 
his abilities in appealing to the paflions of his countrymen 
in. a long and pathetic fpeech, enlarging on the atrocious 
acts committed in France, and particularly on the death. of 
‘the king. 

In replying to the minifter, Mr. Fox ‘chofe rather to réafon 
for pofterity, at the expence of temporary cenfure, than to 
proftitute his talents to augment the two greateft foibles of the 
human mind, national prejudices and barbarous revenge.’ To 
Mr. Pitt’s aflertion, that it would be difgraceful for Englifh- 
‘men to negotiate with men who had committed cruelties like 
thofe of-the French, Mr. Fox ably replied, that the people of 
‘this country did not think their national character fullied by 
‘negociating with mations, whofe cruelties were proverbial, 
fuch as Portugal and Spain; where the inquifition and auto 
da fés difgraced the very name of man. 

_ Before he touched particularly on the articles which were 
“held out as the oftenfible grounds of a war with France, he 
ventured it as his opinion that it was not the opening of 
the Scheldt, the decree of the national convention of the 
igth of November laft, nor yet the fafety of Europe, which 
was the real caufe; but an intention to interfere in the in- 
ternal government of France, for the purpofe of reftoring the 
-old_ monarchy, notwithftanding that monarchy had given 
fuch uneafinefs to this country and to all Europe while it 
-exifted:. in this refpect. indeed, the ‘duke of Brunfwick could 
not be accufed of hypocrify or duplicity, for his famous 
manifefto clearly announced the fyftem of tyranny he fo 
vainly attempted to eftablifh, He wifhed M.Pitt'would be equally 
explicit, and then the people-of this country would know for 
what purpofe they were to fuftain the calamities of an ex- 
enfive war. Mr. Fox argued from the acknowledgment of 
the minifter, that the Dutch had made no requifition to the 
Englifh for the latter to engage in the war, and that the 
themfelves did not feem to saree the opening of the Scheldt 
r2 as 
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as an object that ought to involve them in it. It was true, 
we ought to maintain the faith of treaties, and he was not 
Sverfe to an armament in cafe it was required by allies; 
but he deprecated every megfure that might plunge us into a 
war, the refult of which could not be forefeen. He ex- 
prefied his furprife that Englifhmen profefling chriftianity, a 
doctrine fo averfe to perfecution, fhould commence a war 
againft opinions; even if thofe opinions were unfavourable 
to that religion: chriftianity employed milder weapons, fuch 
as forbearance, charity, and pious converfation.. Much had 
‘been faid of the French principles; he did not fo much re- 

robate the principles, as the abufe of them. ‘“ He would 
infift that fovereignty was founded in the people, and that 
the people could cafhier their governors, when they could 
produce fufficient proofs that they had violated the end for 
which they had been inftituted. Was not James the Second 
cafhiered ? Did not William the Third owe his crown to a 
convention of the people?” N otwithftanding thefe and other 
‘arguments equally forcible, we are obliged to add, that the 
queftion was carried, by a great majority, in favour of mi- 
‘nifters. 

Soon after the declaration of war, a bill was iboats 
into the houfe, to prevent traitorous correfpondence with 
¥rance. This bill was read a third time, April the ninth, 
and oppofed, by able arguments, on the part of the oppofi- 
tion; and defended by the chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
‘Burke, Lord Carhampton, and other friends of the minifter,’ 

The bill was objected to as fevere in its operation, and in- 
definite .in its.extent; as unneceflary in the prefent circum- 
‘ftances of the nation, and affording a dangerous precedent 
in the wanton éxtenfion of the crime of high treafon. 

Mr. Fox took a copious review of the acts of parliament 
refpeCting treafon, and obferved, that there was one claufe in 
the prefent bill, concerning the word agree, to which no 
man, who had the leaft feeling for his fellow creatures, could 

ive his affent. It was provided, by a former act to prevent 
‘frauds by verbal ef cements that no man fhould be bound by 
any fuch evidence beyond the fum of ten pounds ; but by the 
bill then before the houfe, all ideas of juftice and humanity 
were abandoned ; for upon evidence, which in a civil cafe 
would not affe&t a man’s purfe to the amount of ten pounds, 
‘he might, by this ad, be convicted of a crime which would 
coft him his life! "This would put every trader in the 
‘power of his malicious neighbour, and fubject him to the 
moft hateful paffions,—to perjury—to fubornation of perjury, 
and all the moft infamous praétices. "With refpeé&t to the. 
claufe which prohibits the purchafing of lands in France, he 
affigned Several reafons for thinking it againft reafon and hi- 
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manity: for if an Englifhman, being in Ireland, buys land 
in France, he is guilty of no offence whatever. If an Eng- 
lifhman, being in Hamburgh, bought lands in France, he 
was half guilty and half innocent; this might eafily be done 
by power of attorney, and afterwards his guilt was to be 
completed ; and what was to ‘fill the meafure of his guile? 
returning to his native country ! | rtita 

After much altercation, this bill pafled the lower houfe by 
one hundred and fifty-four members. voting for it, and hfty- 
three againt{t it. 3 

Upon the. fecond reading, in the houfe of lords, on the 
fifteenth of April, the Marquis of Lanfdowne oppofed this 
hodve-podge manufactory of treason, in a ftrain of eloquence, 
and with a force of argument, which will probably merit the 
attention of fome future hiftorian. In the courfe of his fpeech 
he afked, For what purpofe was the prefent war continued on 
our part? We were told at the beginning of this feffion of 
parliament, that we muft affift our allies the Dutch though 
they never called upon us to do fo. We were told again that 
the French mutt be driven from their conquefts. What other 
object had we in view? Why not now reft upon our arms? 
Why might we not imitate the declaration of the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg, greatly to his honour if he meant to keep it, 
greatly to his difhonour if he meant to abandon it; but when 
an Englifh party came into the queftion, the language of the 
duke of Brunfwick was imitated. He muft again fay, we had 
nothing further to do; we had already fpenc fix millions of 
money upon this war—If the Dauphin fhould afcend the 
throne, as he hoped he would, fhould we have our expences 
returned for carrying on the war further?—Was there to 
be a new divifion of Furope?—a thing very difficult to be 
done, and when done we fhould not be gainers. He con- 
cluded with obferving, that he fhould do what he could to 
bring this war to a conclufion on our part, as it was a war 
which only heaped calamity on calamity, ‘ 

After innumerable amendments, adopted from the hints of 
oppofition, the bill was returned to the commons, and after- 
wards pafled into a law. 

The late attachment of bullion in the bank of England, 
faid to be French property, is a meafure the prudence of 
which will alfo be queftioned by many, fince its effec upon 
public credit is hardly to be afcertained. It is well known 
that thoufands of individuals in France, as well as in feveral 
other parts of Europe, have poured into the Britifh funds all 
they could poffibly fave from the wreck of their perfonal pro- 
perty, and depofited it there as in a place of inviolable fafety, 
The {malleft violation of confidence muft therefore be ne- 
ceflarily attended with fome degtee of apprehenfion; and if 
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other nations prefent to their accommodation funds of eftae 
blifhed refponfibility, where no inftance of the kind has oc- 
curred, will they not draw off a part of that money which 
would otherwile refort to this country? 

The effects of the war upon the paper credit of the country 
(which, whatever may be alledged againft it, was the very 
animating{principle of our commerce) have already appeared. 
But its worft effe&ts, the fatal check which it muft give to our 
manufactures, is not yet felt, The affertion ‘* that the late 
bankruptcies are only fo many.teftimonies of the flourifhing 
ftate of the nation,” is fo completely ludicrous, that if it was 
uttered it could not be heard, without a fmile; and if any 
perfon wifhed to turn the war andits abettors entirely into 
ridicule, this would be the language they would employ. 

The remedy adopted by parliament of iffluing exchequer 
bills to the amount of five millions, to be delivered to tradef- 
men who fhall depofit their goods in pawn for the refpective 
fums, is a ftep entirely :0ve/ in this country, and it is to be 
feared that it will be as incffective as it is new. It cannot 
procure a vent for our manufactures, nor keep the difcharged 
workman from ftarving ; though it may draw forth from the 
monied people a momentary fupply of ready cafh, and may 
enable tradefmen to fubfift for a while on the mortgage of 
their capitals : but this is perhaps not the worft. Committing 
the mercantile concerns of the nation to the hands of govern- 
ment, being a mew ftep in itfelf, may poflibly produce fome- 
thing mew inthe country. A body of commiffioners are to 
be appointed to take in pledge the property of the principal 
mercantile houfes in the kingdom ! Should this five millions be 
infufficient, what bounds are to be fet to future grants? The 
taxes are already pledged for the payment of the zntere/? of 
the national debt, and the merchants are about to pledge their 
immediate cencerns to that government which has already 
pawned its revenues for one hundred and fixty milkons of 
debt! There is a complication in fuch a piece of mechanifm, 
the operation of which it is not eafy to calculate. 

In reviewing the important tranfactions of the laft four 
months, we cannot omit the Memorial delivered by lord 
Auckland at the Hague, on the fifth of April, to the States- 
General. 

After reminding their High Mightineffes of a former refo- 
Jution enteted into by themfelves and the king of Great Bri- 
tain, not to grant an afylum to any perfon who might be fo 
atrocious as to affail the lives of either of their moft Chriftian 
majetties, he adds, ** That Divine vengeance feems not to 
have been tardy. Some of thefe deteftable regicides are alreay 
dy in fuch:a fituation that they may be fubdjected to the fword 
of the law,” He then fubmits it te their enlightened judg+ 
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ment and wifdom, whether it would not be proper t6 employ 
all the means iit their power to prohibit, from entering their ters 
ritories, any of the felf-titled national convention ; and if they 
fhould be difcovered and arrefted, he exhorts them to deliver 
them. up to juftice, that they may ferve as a leilon and exam-~ 
ple to mankind. 

On the twenty-fifth of April Mr. Sheridan, in the houfe of 
commons, moved an addrefs to his majefty, on this Memorial, 
expreflive of the difpl@fure of the houfe refpedting certain ex- 
preffions contained therein, and declaring that lord Auckland 
had, in thofe exprefiions, exceeded his commiffion, ‘That 
the threats contained in that Memorial, againft the members 
of the national convention, muft tend to give to the hoftilities, 
with which Europe is now afflicted, a peculiar barbarifm 
aud ferocity, by provoking a retaliation of bloodfhed, which 
honour and religion have combined to banifh from the 
practice of civilized war. Though this motion was rejected 
by a very confiderable majority, we think we could perceive 
that few perfons agreed in confidering the memorial in queftion 
as in every refpect fufficiently dignified and h nourable for a 
diplomatic production, 

In reverting once more to the important fubje&t of the war, 
it would be culpable not to notice the prevailing notion, which 
at firft was generally entertained, that the prefent combination 
againft France has for its object the prefervation of the Ba- 
lance of Power in Europe. We cannot but be of opinion 
that the. balance already greatly preponderates in favour of 
Ruffia and Auftria. ‘“Dhe power of the former is naval, ter-. 
ritorial, unaflailable, and alarmingly extenfive. ‘lo ‘the ace 
cuftomed vigour of the north, and the approaching command 
of the eaftern wealth, it unites the population of thirty mil-. 
lions of fouls, and confifting of men entirely rude and bar- 
barous, and fit infiruments of defpotifm. Aufltria has an in- 
creafing population of twenty millions, who are too ftrongly 
fettered, by a combination of eccle fiaftical and civil tyranny, 
to refift the arbitrary commands of their rulers. With what 
propriety or political prudence can England and Prifiia lend 
their affiftance to the ambitious defigns of thefe overgrown 
powers, who have already enlarged their dominions by the new 
divifion of Poland? If they fucceed in their defigns upon 
France, the balance of power, fo long the favourite ‘theme of 
European ftatefmen, muft inevitably be deftroyed, and Pruffia 
or England may poflibly become the next prey of that eagle, 
whofe infant vigour they had cherifhed, and whofe daring flight 
they had affifted to accelerate. 
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in the affairs of our fifter kingdom, is the .relief which about 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of that country will receive. by 
the paffing of the Roman Catholic bill. The patriots of Ire- 
Jand have been lefs fuccefsful in their attempt to procure a re- 
form of parliament, as, underftanding the refolution in the 
beginning of the feffion, to enquire into the ftate of the re- 
prefentation, the miniftry have contrived to prorogue the 
parliament without any thing effectual having been performed. 

Early in the feffion a fecret committee of the houfe of 
lords was formed to enquire into the rife and progrefs of that 
feditious {pirit which appeared in feveral parts of the king- 
dom, and to fuggeft the beft mode of fuppreffing it. A phy- 
fician was brought before this committee; but having quef- 
tioned its authority, upon the ground that in fuch cafes the 
houfe of lords were not in their judicial capacity, and refuling 
to anfwer the queitions put to him by the committee, he was 
committed to a county jail as a punifhment for his contempt. 
After fome time fpent in the enquiry, the fecret committee 
made a report of their difcoveries, in which they declared that 
feditious clubs and meetings had been held in various parts of 
the kingdom ; that the greateft joy had been exhibited upon 
— the fuccefs of the French arms; and that feveral factious per- 

fons had fignified an earneft defire of feeing Dumourier relieve 
Ireland from the tyranny of the Englifh government. Their 
report alfo ftated, that feveral of thefe advocates for liberty had 
aflumed the national cockade, appeared in arms, and com- 
mitted various infults upon the eftablifhed modes of govern- 
ment. 

The lord lieutenant and council therefore iflued a proclama- 
tion, grounded on the above report, directing the magiftrates 
and peace officers cf the town of Belfaft, and the diftri€ts 
adjacent, to difperfe all feditious and unlawful armed af- 
femblies, and, if they fhall be refifted, to apprehend the 
offenders, that they may be dealt with according to law. 

_. In the month of March a body of dragoons, with drawn 
fabres in their-hands, committed great outrages in the town 
of Belfaft. It has fince appeared, that thefe too zealous 
friends to royalty were excited to thefe acts of violence by 
the difloyal airs which iflued from the violin of a blind men- 
dicant fidler, and by the head of general Dumourier, which 
was hung up fora fign, at a fmall alehoufe in North-ftreet, 
in that town. ‘The fign, however, it appeared, was erected 
before there was any profpect of a war with France. F. 

- It has been remarked, as fomething fingular, that the 
troopers, by whom this riot was principally excited, were 
entice ftrangers, who- had arrived in the town that mornin 

only, but were weil acquainted with particular houfes before 
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on the new corn bill, 349 
Occafional Retrofpe& of Foreign Li- 











terature ; France, 513.—Italy, 523. © 


—Portugal, 524.—Germany, 526. 
—Hungary, ibid.—Holland, ibid. — 


E > & 


Anftrian Netherlands, 527.—Den- 
mark, 523.—Sweden, ibid.—Praf- 
fia, | ibid. 
Ode to the harp of the late Lowila 
Hanway, 353 
Oid Teftament, effays on fele& parts 
of the hiftorical and prophetical 
books of the, 424 
Opinions delivered at a meeting in the 
country, held for figning adeclara- 
tion for the fupport of government, 
228 

Oratio anniverfaria in theatro Coll. 
Med. Lond. ex Harvei inftituto.ha- 
bita die 18: Octobris, 1792, 1033 
Ox agen and progreis of language, vol. 
IV. 6 
Ofborne (Dr. William), letters to, on 
certain dodétrines contained in his 
eflays on the practice of midwifery, 


&c. 319 
P.. 

Amphlet (a very new) indeeed f 

116 


Paradife Loft, a poem ; the original or- 
thography reftored, and with va- 


rious readings and notes, 12 
Paris (review of the proceedings at) 
during the lat fummer, 50 


——, account of the manner in which 
the perfons confined in the prifons 
of, were tried and put to death, 60 

——, a trip to, in July and Auguft, 
1792, 49§ 

Parliamentary reform, as it is called, 
improper ia the prefent fate of this 


country, 225 
Patriot (the), 10% 


‘Peerage, Igtters to a.young nob'eman 


on the conduc of his ftudies, and 
the dignity of the, 420 
Pennyworth (a) of truth from Tho- 
mas Bull to his brother John, 468 
Pharmacopaia. collegii regii medico- 
rum Edinburgenfis, + 350 
Philofophical tranfaftions of the 
Royal Society of London for 1792, 
Part I. Art, I. Of the ring of Sa- 
turn, and the rotation of t'¢ §fth 
fatellite upon its axis, 66.—II. Mif- 
cetlaneous obfervations, 67.—III, 
Experiments and obfervations on 
the production of light from dif- 
ferent bodies by heat and attrition, 
ibid.—IV. Experiments upon heat, 
69.—V. A new fufpenfion of the 
magnetic needle, intended for the 
difcevery of minite quarititiés of 
mage 
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~‘magnetic attraction, &c, &c. 70.— 
~ WI Part of. a letter from Mr. 
- Topping to Mr. Cavallo, 71.—VII. 
Defcription of Kilburn Welis, and 
eniigle of their water, ibid.— VIII. 
Obfervations un hees, ibid.— Letter 
to Dr. Biagden from Mr. Marfden, 
75.—Meteorological Journal, 76. 
Part If. Art. 1X: On the converfion 
-. of the fubftance of a bird into a 
hard fatty matter,::140.—X. An 
‘account of the remarkable effects 
of a fhipwreck: on the marivers; 
with.experiments and obfervations 
en the influence of immerficn in 
frefh and falt water, hot and cold, 
on the powers of the living body, 
ibid.—XI. A meterological journal, 
principally relating to atmofpheri- 
cal elericity, from May 9, 1799, 
to May 8, 1791, 142.—XIL. Fur- 
ther obfervations on the procefs for 
converting caft.into malleable iron, 
.- 343.-—XI1[. Continuation of a pa- 
per on the production of light and 
heat from different bodies, 144.— 
XIV. A narrative of the earth- 
guake felt in Lincolnfhire, ibid.— 
XV. Experiments made with the 
view of decompounding fixed air, 
or carbonic air, ibid.— XVI. Ob- 
fervations on the atmofpheres of 
Venus and the Moon, their refpec- 
tive denfities, perpendicular heights, 
and the twilight occafioned bythem, 
145.—X VII, Abftract of a regifler 
of the barometer, thermometer, 
and rain at Lyndon, in Rutland, 
147.—XVIII. ‘Obfervations on the 
remarkable failure of haddocks, on 
the coafts of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Yorkfhire, ibid.—XIX. 
On the caufe of the additional 
weight which meta!s acquire by 
being calcined, 148.—XX. On the 
civil years of the Hindoos, and its 
divifions, with an account of the 
Hindoo almanacks belonging to 
Charles Wilkins, efq. ibid.—XXI- 
On evaporation, ibid.—XX il. Sup- 
plementaty report on the beft me- 
thod of proportioning the excife 
upon fpirituous liquors, 149 
Philofophical and critical hiftory of 
~ the fine arts, painting, fculpture, 
and architecture, 477. 
Philofophy (hiftory of), concluded,’ 
121 
Pigtures of the French revolution, 


Prayer book, a cummon, 


| tee + 
Pieces (dramatic), from the Germat, 
136 
Plan (an authentic copy of the new) 
of the French conftitution, 346 
Poems, by C. Dyer, B. A, 2705 
Poetic of Ariftotle, a commentary 
ijluftrating the, I 
Poetical Extracts, from Pye’s com- 
mentary on the poetic of Ariftotle. 





8.—Peter Pindar’s Loufiad, cane 
IV. 97, 98: Speech at a 
ig club, &c. 117.—Thomfon, 
194..—Songs of the aboriginal 


bards of Britain, 254 to 259.— 
Dyer’s Poems. 271, 272.—Reveries 
of Solitude, 288 to 290.—A poeti- 
eal and philofophical Effay on the 
French Revolution, 315 to 317.— 
Adventures of Telemachns,317,318. 
—Ode to the Harp «f Louifa Han- 
Way, 353, 354 —Sweets and Sor- 
rows of Love, 354, 355.—Genius 
of Shakfpear, 355.—the Brunf- 
wick Laurel, 356.—The fcattered 
Leaves of J. G. Herder, ° 
Poetical (a) and philofophical effay on 
the French revoiution, 318 
Political effays, interfperfed with con- 
flitutional difquifitions, &c. 108 
aye 7. 453 
Principles of order and happinefs un- 
der the Britifh conftitution, 228 
———— and practice combined ; or 


the wrongs of man, 360 
Pubic profperiry, 472 
Publication, a feafonable, 352 

R. 
Eafon (the) of man, 1I5 
Reafons for preventing the 


French from trampling upon Eu- 
rope, I 
for contentment, Io7 
for wifhing to preferve the life 
of Louis Capet, 118 
RefileGtions upon the commencement 
of a new year, 238 
Reform (the propofed) of the repre- 
fentation of the counties of Scotland 
confidered, | 199 
Remarks on the writings of the rev. 
Jofeph Berington, 232 
(free), uccafioned by the let- 
ters of Dr. Difney to Dr. Knox, 











7 
Remonftrance (the) meved in the 
heufe of commons againft a war 
with France, 347 
Reply to Mr. Burke’s invective a- 
gainit Mr. Cooper and Mr. Watt, 57 
Repiy 
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Reply to the bifhop of St. David’s 


fermon before the Lords, Jan. 30, 
1793, 473 
Report of the committee of general 
defence on the difpofitions of the 
Britifh goverrment towards France, 
and on the meaiures to be taken, 


474 
Republican principles brought to the 
teft, gc. ¢ 347 
Reveries of fo'itude, the, 236 
Review of the proceedings at Paris 
during the laft fumuier, 50 


of the ccnftitution of the 
principal ftates of Europe and the 
United Scates of America, 241 
of the chief difficulties in the 
Gofpel hifory relating to our Lord's 
refurrection, 477 
Review (a) of Intsu Lireratvre, 
539 

Review oF Purntic Arrarrs, from 
January to May, Maer 3, 
Right (the) of the Weft India mer- 
chants to a double mouopuly of the 
{ugar market of Great Britain, é&c. 
348 

Royal Soviety of London, phi'ofopin- 
cal tranfactions of the, tor 1792, 
Part I. 66—Part IL. 140 
—— Irifh Academy, tranfaQions of 
the, vol. 1V. 456.—Sciences : . Art. 
I. Of the fircngth of acids, and 
the proportion cf ingredients in 
neutral faits, ibid.—1l. Chemical 
‘communications and enquiries, 457- 
u—ilf, Aqgcount of a chamber lamp- 
furnace, ibid. —iV. Extra of a 
Jetter from the rev, Charles Perci- 
val to Robert Percival, relating to 
.the uncommon cafe of Jane Bern, 
ibid. —Defcription of a portable Ba- 
rometer, ibid.—V{I. Obfe:vatirns 
on the variation of the needle, 458. 
—VIl. Defcription of an infrument 
for performing the operation of tre- 
panning the fkuil with more eale, 
fafety, and expedition, than thofe 
now in general ufe, ibid.—VIiI. 
‘Defcription ef a felf-working baro- 
meter, ibid.—IX. Method of cut- 
ting very fine icrews, and {crews of 
two or more threads, ibid.—X. An 
atteinpt to determine with precifion 
fuch injuries of the head as necef- 
farily require the operation ef the 
trephine, ibid —XI. Demonftra- 
tion of Newton’s thearems for the 
correction of ipherical errors itgthe 
object-glafles of telefcepes, ib d.— 
XU. Account of a fiftulous opening 








47 
Sermon preached before the ftewards 


e* x. | 
in the flortach, thid.— Xt. Cafe 


of an enlarged fpieen, 459.—Polite 
Literature: I. A differtation on a 
paflage in the-fisth [iad of Homer, 
ibid.—ll. Effay on a-fyitem of edu- 
cati m adapted’ to Tretand, ibid.— 
Avt'quitics: T. Ffflay on the rife 
and progrefs of gardening in Ire- 
land, 460.— 11. Obfervations on the 
romautic hiflery of Treland, ibid.— 
Hil. Defcription ‘of an ancient Irifft 
inftrument prefented to the acade- 
nty by lord Dillon, ‘ibid.—IV. A 
letter concerning fome golden an- 
tique inftruments found in a bog in 
the county of Armagh, ibid.—v. 
Some uccount of the ancient Isith 


lamentations, 461 
S. 

Avage trade, two letters on the 

290 

Schizzo (a) on the genius of man, 

282 


Scutland (the propofed reform of the 
reprefeitation of, confidered, 19 

, the ftatiftical account of 

; 299 

Sentiments on a war with France, 

I 





of the Weftminfter, April, 1785 

212 
. before the lords fpiritual and 
temporal, Jan. 30,1793; with an 
appendix, 215— Reply to, 473 
— (a) fuitable to the times, 234 
(a) preached at Sunderland, 
Dec. 16, 1492, for the benefit ot 
the charity fchool, 352 
(a) preached at the confe- 
cration of Dr. Buller, bifhop of Exe- 














ter, 476 
————— at St. Chad’s, Shrewfbury, 
Jan. 30, 1793, 477 


——— before the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, fheriffs, &c. of London, 


Sept. 20, 1792, ibid. 
Sermons chiefly intended to promote 
faith, hepe, and charity, gai ' 





hy the late Dr. Dryfdale; to 
which is prefixed an account of the 
author’s life and character, 407 
Shakefpear, the genius of, 355 
Situation (thoughts upon our pre- 
fent), with remarks upon the poli- 
cy of a war with France, 208 


Skelton (Philip) life of the late rev. 


? 102 
Sketches of facts and opinions refpect- 
ing the veneral difcafe, 35% 
Society 
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Society chiefly relating to the hif- 
tory, religion, learning, and man- 
. ners of the Hindcos, 427 
«——— for the improvement of medi- 
cal : chirurgical knowledge, 
- tranfadtions of a, 306 
Solitude, the reveries of, 286 
Songs of the aboriginal bards of Bri- 
Speech ( TT og, ae Rage 
a) at the ig club, 11 
preiasee, of the AES hon. William 
_ lRitt on the king’s meffage to the 
» houfe of commons, Feb. 1, 17935 


' 47° 
Statement (an impartial) of the {crip- 

ture doctrine in refpe& of | civil 
» government and the duties of fub- 
, yeets, , 2'36 
Statiftical account of Scotland, the, 

' 29 

Strictures vpon primitive Chriftian 

nity, 350 
Sugar maple-tree (the), account 
ae 566 


‘Sweets (the) and forrows of love, 


354 
Swifferland, Italy, Sicily, the Greek 
iflands, travels through, to Conftan- 


tinople, 40, 160° 


‘Syftem (2 compendious) of the theury 
‘and .practice.of modern furgery, 
3 232 


T. 


Py Ableaux de la revolutiun Fran- 
coife, 437 


-Telemachus (adventures of), in blank 


verfe, 317 
Teneriffe, excurfion the peak of, in 
1791, a” 339 
-Thomfon (Fletcher of Saltoun andthe 
poet), effays on the lives and writ- 
ings of, 186 
Thoughts upon our prefent ftuation, 
with remarks upon thc policy of a 
war with France, 208 
on ‘the death of the king 

. Of France, 464. 
‘Tithes indefenfible, , 22 
Tour through the South of England, 


Es: &, 


Wales, and part of Ireland, 17919 
266 
Travfactions and events during a re- 
fidence of nearly fixteen years on 
the coaft of Labrador, 315 951 
————— of the London Methodift 
arfons, 356 
Travelling memorandnms, made in a 
tour upon the continent of Europe, 
Vol. II. 


: 372 
Travels through Swifferland, , Italy, 


Sicily, the Greek iflands, to Con- 
ftantinople, 40, 160 
———— in India, 372 
Treatife (a fhort) on the dreadful ten- 
dency of levelling principles, 230 
(and elementary) or the quan- 

tity of eftates, 353 
=—— on tbe horizontal fun and 
moon, ibid 
———on gun-powder; on fire- 
arms; and on the fervice of artil- 
lery in the time of war, 436 
Triumph of freedom (the) anticipa- 
ted, 356 
Truth and reafon againft place and 
penfion, 227 
Truths (old) and eftablifhed facts, 
116 


U. . 


Niverfal comparifou, or general 
proportion, the dodrine of, 


3 
Vv. = 


IEW (a general) ef the actual 
force and refources of France in 

Jan, 1793, 469 
Village politics, 471 
Vindication (a) of the diffenters in 
Oxford, 235 


WwW. 


AR with France ! orwho pays 
the reckoning ? 347 


‘Word of advice (a) to the European 


powers, 225 
Works of the right rev. Dr, Shipley, 

‘bifhop of St. Afaph, 328 
Wrongs of Man, the, 360 
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